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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The first eight chapters of this book are reprinted from Select 
Specimens of the Theatre* of the Hindus by Horace Hayman 
Wilson. Third Edition, 1871, which contains, besides translations 
of six Sanskrit dramas, short accounts of twenty-three different 
Sanskrit plays. Only the introductory portion and the author’s 
remarks on Sanskrit dramas and the dramatic system of the 
Hindus have been included in this volume.' 

The subsequent four chapters are reprints of articles which 
originally appeared in different periodicals from time to time. 

Out thanks for permission to include articles from petiodi- 
«.Is are due to: Dr- V. Raghavan. I^fcssor of Sansknt, Madras 
University, for “Theatre Architecture in Ancient India” from the 
“TrivenI”, Madras, 1^31 ; Sri K. R. Pisharoti, Director. Institute 
of Oriental Research, Sree Kerala Varma College, Ttichur for 
“South Indian Theatre”, originally published under the title of 
“Kerala Theatre” in the Annamati University Journal, VoL I, 
No. I ; and Sri Sourin Ghosh, son of Late Pandit Amulya Charan 
Vidyabhusan, a famous linguist and Indologist and author of 
“Encyclopaedia Bengalensis" for “The Origin of Indian Drama” 
and “The Dance Theatre of Ramgarh”, first published in Bengali 
in “Prabasi” 1336 B. S. and “Navayug” 1331 B S. and translated 
by Sri Pratap Bonncrjee. 



PREFACE 


Many years have elapsed since the franslafion of SakuntaJa, 
by Sir William Jones, announced to the literary public of 
the western world that the Hindus had a national drama, 
the merits of which, it was inferred from those of the 
specimen published, might render it worthy of further 
investigation. 

Notwithstanding the expectation thus excited, the subject 
has received little subsequent illustration. The translation 
of the Prabodha-Chandrcdaya, or ‘’Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect,” by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, throws more light 
upon the metaphysics than the drama of the Hindus ; and 
the account given of fhe dtatati Madhava in the “Astafic 
Researches,” by Colebrooke, was subordinate to the object 
of his essay on Sansllrfi and PraUH prosody, and was 
unlikely to fall in the way of general readers. These two 
contributions, therefore, to the elucidation of Hindu dramatic 
literature, have added but little to the notice secured for it by 
the publication of Sakunlala. ' • 

The objects for which an ancient dialect may be studied 
are its philology and it s literature, or the arts and sciences, 
the notions and manners, the history and belief of the 
people bv whom it was spoken. Particular branches of 
composition may be preferably cultivated for the due under- 
standing of each of these subjects, but there is no one 
species which will be found to embrace so many purposes 
as the dramatic. The dialogue varies from simple to 
elaborate, from the conversation of ordinary life to the 
highest refinements of poetical taste. The illustrations are 
drawn from every known product of art, as well as every 
observable phenomenon of nature. The manners and 
feelings of the people are delineated, living and breathing 
before us, and history and religion furnish the most 
important and interesting topics to the bard. Wherever, 
therefore, there exists a dramatic literature, it must be pre* 
eminently entitled to the attention of the philosopher as well 
as the philologist, of the man of general literary taste as 
well as the professional scholar. 

Independent, however, of the claims to notice which the 
Hindu theatre possesses, upon principles that equally apply 
to the dramatic literature of every nation, it may advance 
pretensions to consideration on its own account, connected 
both with its peculiar merits and with the history of the 
stage. 
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Neither of the dramas, hitherto published, Sakuntala or 
the Frabodha Chandrcdaya, can be considered to convey an 
accurate notion of the Hindu theatre. Each is but the species 
of its own genus. The latter belongs to the metaphysical, 
the former to the niytho-pastora! class of Sanskrit plays; but 
these.two varieties are far from representing every class and 
order. Their wide dissimilarity might lead us to anticipate 
the extensive range of the theatre to which they belong, and 
to infer that where such striking distinctions were to be 
found, others less decidedly marked must prevail. The in- 
ference would be justified by the fact, and the Hindu theatre 
affords examples of the drama of domestic, as well as of 
heroic life ; of original invention as well as of legendary 
traditions. 

At the same time, there are many peculiarities belong* 
ing to the Hindu theatre which it is necessary that we 
should know, before we can safely delineate the history, 
or propose the theory of the drama. Hitherto the views of 
all writers upon the subject have been circumscribed by the 
practice which alone was open to their observation, and 
their speculations have been grounded upon the narrow 
basis which the dramatic literature of classical antiquity 
supplied. To this must now be superadded the conclusions 
that are to be derived from the dramatic compositions of 
the Hindus. 

The theatrical representations of modern Europe, how* 
ever diversified by national features, are the legitimate off* 
spring of the classical drama. Widely as the mysteries and 
moralities differed from tlie plays of /Eschylus or Aristo- 
phanes, they emanated from the only schools where those 
writers were read, and the cultivation of the cloister, un- 
embued with the animation of social life, produced no 
worthier harvest than those crude and absurd compositions. 
Such as they were, however, they formed the connecting 
link between the ancient and the modern theatre, and allied 
the compositions of Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, and Racine, 
with the songs of Bacchus and the monologues of Thespis. 

Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Hincfu 
drama, it may be safely asserted that they do not spring from 
the same parent, but aie unmixedly its own. The science of 
the Hindus may be indebted to modern discoveries in other 
regions, and their mythology may have derived legions 
from Paganism or Christianity, but it Is impossible that they 
should have borrowed their dramatic compositions from 
the people either of ancient or modern times. The nations 
of Europe possessed no dramatic literature before the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, at which period the Hindu dra.na 
had passed into its decline Mohammedan literature i:a$ 
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ever been a siranger to theatrical writings, and the Mussulman 
conquerors'of India could not have communicated wttat 
they never possessed. There is no record that theatrical 
Mtertainments were ever naturalised amongst the ancient 
Persians, Arabs, or Egyptians ; and the Hindus, if they 
learned the art from others, can have been obliged alone 
to the Greeks or to the Chinese. A perusal of the Hindu 
plays will show how little likely it is that they are indebted 
to either, as, with the exceftlion of a few features in common 
which could not fail to occur, they present characteristic 
varieties of conduct and construction which strongly evi- 
dence both original design and national development. 

• The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic 
composition which modern critics have agreed to term 
romantic. In opposition to what some schools have been 
pleased to call classiceU This has not escaped the observa- 
tion of one of the first dramatic critics of any age, and 
Schlegel observes, "The drama of Satunfatcr presents, through 
its oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striicing a resemblance, 
upon the whole, to our romantic drama, that it might be 
suspected the love of Shakespeare had influenced the tran- 
slator, if other orientalists had not borne testimony to the 
fidelity of his translation." The Hindu dramatic literature 
will afford ample evidence to the same effect. ' 

Hindu dramatists have little regard for the unities of time 
and place ; and If by unity of action be meant singleness of 
Incident, they exhibit an equal disdain for such a restriction. 
At the same time, as we shall subsequently see, they are 
not destitute of systematic and sensible niles, and they 
are as unfamiliar with the extravagance of the Chinese 
drama, as with the severe simplicity of Grecian tragedy. 

There is one peculiarity in the Hindu theatre which remark- 
ably distinguishes it form that of every other people. Al- 
though there is tittle reason to doubt that the Sanskrit 
langu.ige was once a spoken tongue in some parts of India, 
yet It does not seem probable that it was ever the vernacular 
language of the whole country, and it certainly ceased to be 
a living dialed at a period of which we have no knowledge. 

The greater part of eveiy play is written in Sanskrit. 
None ol the dramatic compositions at present known can 
boast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and .several of them 
are comparatively modern j they must, therefore, have been 
unintelligible to a considerable portion of their audiences, 
and never could have been so directly addressed to the bulk 
of Oip population, as to have cxercisM much influence upon 
thefr passions or their tastes. 

This elrcumslanc^ however. Is perfectly in harmony with 
the constitution of Hindu society, by which the highest bran- 
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ches o! literature, as weU as the highest offices m the state, 
yift reserved for the privileged tribes of Kshattnyas and 
Brahmans. Even amongst them, however, a small portion 
could have followed the expressions of the actors so as 
to have fell their full force , and the plays of the Hindus 
must therefore have been exceedingly deficient m theatrical 
effect In some measure, this deficiency was compensated 
by peculiar impressions , and the popularity of most of the 
stories, and the sanctity of tlie representation, as well as of 
the Sanskrit language, substituted an adventitious interest 
for ordinary excitement Still the appeal to popular feeling 
must have been immeasurably weakened , and the affecta 
tion or reality of scholarship, as at the Latin plays of Ariosto, 
or the scholastic exhibitions of Westminster, must have 
been a sorry substitute fo< universal, instantaneous, and 
irrepressible delight. 

Besides being an entertainment appropriated to the 
leading or learned members of society, Die dramatic enter- 
tainments of the Hindus essentially differed from those of 
modern Europe m the unfrequency of their representation. 
They seem to have been acted only on solemn or public 
occasions. In this respect they resembled the dramatic 
oerformances of the Athenians, which took place at distant 
intervals, and especially at the spring and autumnal festivals 
of Bacchus, tlie last being usually preferred, as the city was 
then filled with strangers, its tributaries and allies According 
to Hindu authorities, (he occasions suitable for dramatic 
representations are the lunar holidays, a royal coronation, 
assemblagesofpeopleattairsand religiousfestivals, marriages, 
the meeting of friends, taking first possession of a house or 
a town, and the birth of a son The most ordinary occasion, 
however, of a performance was, as will be seen, the season 
peculiarly sacred to some divinity 

Amongst the Athenians, also, a piece was never perfor- 
med a second time, at least under the same form ; and U is 
clear that the Hindu phys are wntten with a view to but 
one specific representation At other times, and m other 
places, probably, succes'sful dramis were repeated both m 
Greece and India ; but this was a distant and accidental, and 
not.as with us, an immediate and anticipated consequence of 
success. 

As the plays of the Hindus were only occasionally enac 
ted, we can readily comprehend why they should be so 
much longer than our dramatic writings, and why they 
should be so few The Hindu plays do not, like the 
Chinese, it is true, afford employment for ten days, but 
they sometimes extend, as we shall see, to ten acts, and 
those none'of the shortest, and they must have occupied 
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at least five or six liours In representation. With respect 
to their number, Sir Wiliam Jones was undoubtedly misin- 
formed, when he was led to suppose that the Indian theatre 
would fill as many volumes as that of any nation in ancient 
or modern Europe, Many pieces, no doubt, are lost, and 
others are scarce ; but it may be doubted whether all the 
plays that are to be found, and those of which mention 
is made by writers on the drama, amount to many more 
than sixty. We may form a tolerably accurate estimate 
of the extent of the Hindu theatre by the fact, that no more 
than three plays are attributed to each of the great masters 
of the art, Bhavabhutl and Kalidasa ; a most beggarly 
I ‘account, when contrasted with the three hundred and sixty- 
five comedies of Antiphanes, or the two thousand of Lope 
de Vega. 

Although, however, theplaysof the Hindus musthavebeen 
less numerous than those of any of the nations of highest 
repute in theatricaf literafure, ye< they must have existed 
in some number, to have offered the mulf/plied classes 
Into which they have been divided by tlieir critics, and 
which exhibit at least no want of variety. It may also be 
observed, that the dramatic pieces which have come down 
to us are those of the highest order, defended by their 
intrinsic purity from the corrosion of time Those of i»n 
inferior description, and wijicli existed sometimes appar- 
ently in the vernacular dialects, may have been more 
numerous and popular, and were more, strictly speaking, 
national. Traces of these are still observable in the dra- 
matised stories of the Bhams or professional buffoons, 
in the Jairas of the Bengalis, and the f?dsas of the Western 
Provinces The first is the representation of some ludicrous 
adventure by two or three performers, carried on in 
extempore dialogue, usually of a very coarse kind, and 
enlivened by the practical jokes not always very decent. 
The Jdira is generally the exhibition of some of Ihe incidents 
in the youthful life of Krishna, maintained also in extempore 
dialogue, but interspersed with popular songs. The mis- 
tress of .Krishna, Radhi. his father, mother, and the Gopis, 
are the ordinary 3nd Narada acts as buffo. 

The partakes more of the ballet, but it is accompanied 
also with songs, whilst the adventures of Krishna or Rama 
are represented in appropriate costume, by measured gesti- 
culations. The Hindus have a strong relish for these 
diversions, but the domination under which they so long 
pined, and which was ever so singularly hostile to public 
enjoyments of a refined character, rendered fheafrical 
representations infrequent, and Induced a neglect of dra- 
matic literature. Plays, however, continiied*to beyritfen 
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and performed to the blest periods, especially in the west 
and south of India, wherd Hindu principalities still subsisted. 
Proformances also seem to have been exhibited at Oenares 
In recent times, and we iiave one piece wlilch was written, 
and possibly represented in Bengal, but a very few years 
ago. All the modern compositions, however, are of mylho- 
logical and sectarlal character, and are intended to celebrate 
the power of Krishna or Siva They are also discriminated 
from older writings by the predonjinance of narrative, and 
by wire-drawn commonplace descriptions of the periods 
of the day or tlie season of the year, of the rising and 
setting of the sun or moon, of the scorching heats of the 
summer or the reviving influence of spring. There is nO 
attempt at incident beyond the original story, and many 
of the subiects for action, which the legend affords, are 
thrown Into duU and tiresome dialogue. These delects 
are, indeed, to be found occasionally in several of the earlier 
pieces, but to a limited extent, whilst they form the sub 
stance of all later compositions. 

When the art of theatrical composition had passed ils 
zenith, and began to exiitbil symptoms of decay, the same 
fate befell it in India which it encountered in other countries, 
and criticism usurped the authority of creation. Plays gave 
vay to theories, and system-mongers look the place of 
dramatists and poets. Indbn criticism, however, has been 
always in its infancy, ft never learned to connect causes 
and effects ; It never looked to the influence exercised by 
imaglnalion or passion in poetry ; it never. In short, became 
either poetical or philosophical. Technicalities were the 
only objects within ils comprehension, and it delighted to 
elicit dogmatical precepts from the practice of established 
authors. The question of the “unities" is quite within tlie 
sphere of the Indian critic, had the pocis ever descended 
to their observance. Some approach, as observed above, 
has been made to this Important theme, but a text was 
wanted for its due appreciation In the absence of this, and 
of loftier discussion, the critics of the Hindu school set 
themselves to classify plays, persons, and passions, until 
they wove a complicated web out of very spider-Ilke materials. 
The distinctions thus multiplied are curious in themselves, 
and of some value for tlie record they afford of the composi- 
tions whence they arc derived, and it has been thought 
advisable, therefore, to annex a view of the system, 
assigning to it a distinct section, as it can have little to 
attract or entertain general readers. 
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THE DRAMATIC SYSTEM OF THE HINDUS* 

THE AUXHOHITIES OF THE HINDQ DRAHATIC SYSTEM 

The invention oI dramatic enfertainments is usually ascribed 
by Hindu writers to a Nuni, or inspired sage, named 
Bharaia; but. according (o some authorities, they had a still 
biore elevated origin, and the art having been gathered from 
the Vedas, by the god Brahma, WAS by him communicated 
to the 'Muni. The dramatic representations first invented 
consisted of three kinds : Ndt^-a, Nntya and iVriiia] and 
these were exhthUed before the gods by the Gandftartas 
and Apsarasas, the Spirits and Nymphs of Indra’s heaven, 
who were trained by Bharata to the exhibition. Siva added 
to these two other styles of performance^ the Tandava and 
Lasya. 

Of these different modes of representation, only one, the 
Natya, is properly the dramatic, being defined to be gesticu; 
latlon with language. The Nritya is gesticulation without 
language, or pantomime; and the Nrllta Is simple dancing. 
Tlie Tandava and Lasya, which appear to be grafts upon the 
original system, are merely styles ol dancing; the former so 
named from Tandu,-one of Siva’s attendants, whom the god 
instructed in it; whilst the Lasya, it is said, was taught by 
Parvali to the princess Usha, who instructed the Oopis of 
Dwaraka, the residence of her husband, in the art ; by them 
it was communicated to the women of Surashtra, and from 
them it passed to the females of various regions. 

In these legends, as well as in the radical purport of the 
three original terms, we observe the intimate connexion 
between the idea of dancing and dramatic representation, 
which no doubt subsisted in tlieclassicaldrama. The dances 
of the Chorus were no less important than their songs, and 
the arrangement of the ballet was as much the task of the 
author as the Invention of the plot. 

The attribution of dramatic performances to Bharata is 
no doubt founded upon his having been one of the earliest 
writers, by whom the art was reduced to a system. His 
Sutras, or aphorisms, are constantly cited by commentators 
on different plays, and suggest the doctrines which are 
taught by later authors : but, as far as has been ascertained, 
the work of Bharaia has no existence in an entire shape, and 
it may be sometimes doubted whether the rules attribated 
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to him are not fabricated for the occasion. This is not 
o{‘<much importance, as there are scarcely any debatable 
points in the technicalities of the drama, and the aphorisms, 
whether genuine or not, conform to the principles generally 
recognised in the standard authorities: a short notice of 
the principal of whicli will not perhaps be thought misplaced 
in this stage of the inquiry. 

One of the best and earliest existing treatises on dra- 
matic literature is the Dasa-RuPaLa, or description of the 
ten kinds of theatrical composition, of which the term 
Rupaka, that whicli has a form. Is the most appropriate 
designation. This work is exclusively devoted to dramatic 
criticism. It consists of a Text and Gloss, with example;. 
The Text is the composition of Dhananjaya, the son of 
Vishnu, who styles Mun|a his patron, and who con- 
sequently wrote in the eleventh century, by which time, 
therefore, the dramatic art of the Hindus was complete, or 
rather was in its decline. The Gloss might be thought to 
be by the same liand as tiie text, the author being Dhanika, 
the son ol Vishnu ; agreeing in the paitonymic, and ddict- 
ing little in the name. Amongst his illustrations, however, 
a number of passages are cited from the Ratnavali, a play 
written in the beginning of the twelfth century, which is 
rather incompatible with the author of the Dasa-Rupaka*s 
having written in the eleventh. There is also another diffi- 
culty in the title of the commentator, who calls himself an 
officer of a different prince, Maharaja Srimad Utpala Raja 
Mahasadhyapala, the chief usher, or minister of the illus 
trious Utpala Raja. Whether Vtpala be the name of a prince 
ora country is uncertain, but in neither case can it apply 
to Munja or Bhoja. The date of the Gloss must therefore 
remain undetermined, although as the work is but rarely met 
with, it is no doubt of some antiquity. Ranganath, a com- 
mentator on the Vtkrama and Urvasi, cites a comment on the 
Dasa-Rupaka by a writer named Pani ( Pani virachita Dasa 
Rupaka tikayam ), which, if found, may tend to throw some 
light upon the liistoiy of this work. 

The Saraswati Kanlhahharana is a work ascribed^ to 
Bhoja Raja. It treates generally of poetical or rhetorical 
composition, in five books, the last ot wliich comprehends 
many of the details peculiar to dramatic writing The eX'- 
amples quoted are from a variety of poems and plays, and 
they offer the same difficulty, as to the accuracy of the 
aUnbution, as the Dasa Rup^a, by including illustratlpos 
from the RatuavaU. We might expect tlie plays of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabliuti to be quoted, and we have no grounds for 
suspecting any anachronism In the examples derived from 
the Mudra-Rakshasa and Vtns Satihara : but Bhoja must have 
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reigned some years later, or Harsha some years earlier, than 
lias been hitherto believed on scarcely disputable grounds, 
for a composition of the one to be cited by the other. There 
is a commentary on this work by Ratneswara Ataliopadhyaya, 
but he takes no notice of the author. 

The Kavya-Prakasa Is atso a work on rhetorical com* 
position in general, and is an authority of great repute^ as 
well as the preceding. It Is divided into ten sections, in 
different portions of whicli are scattered such details relating 
to dramatic writings as are common to them and other 
poems, illustrated, as in the preceding, by extracts from the 
most celebrated poems, whidi, however, are never named, 
either in this or in many other works of the same class. 
Ipis necessary, therefore, to be able to identify the passages 
from previous reading, to derive from these treatises that 
information respecting Sanskrit literary history which they 
are capable of affording. The author of the liavya-Prakasa 
is Mammata-Bhatta, a Kashmirian, and the work is prior to 
that next described, although subsequent fo the RainavaU, 
and may bfe about five centuries old. 

Tlie SaAi7>a-DfTr#tf>tais alsoa work of great merit and 
celebrity, on poetical writing. In ten sections, of which the 
sixth is mostly appropriated to theatrical technicalities. 
The quotations from the different plays are speclfiecL 
and all the principal pieces collected by me are name^ 
besides several of which copies are not procurable. The 
date of the work is not known, but it is comparatively 
modern, and subsequent to the Kavya Prakasa. One 
manuscript of it exists, which was copied, according to 
the date, in Saka 142S or A.D. 1594. It is the work of a 
Bengali pandit of the medical caste, Viswanatha Kaviraja, 
the son of Chandra-Sekhara. and is especially current as an 
authority in Bengal. According to universally-received 
tradition, the author lived beyond the Brahmaputra, In the 
district of Dacca. 

The SanRxta Rainakara, as the name implies, treats more 
especially of singing and dancing than of dramatic literature. 
It furnishes, however, some curious notices of theatrical 
representation and gesture. It is the work of Saranga-Deva, 
the son of Sorhala, the son'Of Bhaskara, a Kashmirian 
pandit, who sought his fortunes in the south. His grand- 
son is patronised by a prince named Sinhala-Deva, but of 
what time or place he does not inform us. It is clear, 
however, that he wrote between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries, as he names Bhoja amongst his predecessors in 
the science; and a comment on his own work was written, 
by Kallinatha, by desire of Praudha. or Pratapa Deva king 
of Viiayanagar, from A.D. 1456 (o 1477. 
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Amongst the works which treat generally dc Arte 
Roeftca, and which artf exceedingly numerous, some of the 
principal are, the Kmyadarsa by Dandin, the author of the 
Dasa-Kutnara, and supposed fo be contemporary with Bhoja; 

Kavydlaiikara Vrf«/, by Vamana*Acharya; Xhe Kttvalaya 
tianda, an enlargement of the Chandraloka of Jayadeva, 
by Apyaya Dikshita, who was patronised by Krishna Raya, 
sovereign of Vijaynagar about 1520 ; the Alankarn Sarvaswa 
of Bhama ; {\\tRaso-Gau(iadharao\ Jagannnatha Pandita Raja, 
and the Alarikara Kaustubhahy Kavj Kamapuraka.a Vaishnava 
Gosain, who illustrates ail his rules by verses of Ins own, 
relating to the loves of Krishna and Radha, and the pastimes 
of the deity with the Gopis of Vnndavana. • 

Besides the general systems, there are several treatises on 
the passions and emotions which poetry is intended to de- 
picture or excite, as the Srtttgara Tilaka of Rudra Bhatta ; 
and the Rasa Manjan and theRasa Tarangini of Bhanu Datta 
The latter comprises a number of rules, which are qouted as 
those of Bharata. 

in addition to the information derivable from these 
sources, as fo the system or history of the Hindu drama, the 
commentaries by which several of the plays are accompa* 
nied furnish important accessions fo our knowledge of 
Cl both. With respect also to the latter, we have in the B/toja- 
Prabandha and Sarttgdharet-P&ddhati, two satisfactory guides 
for the verification of the writers prior fo their respective 
dates. Of the BJ»o;a Prabandha 1 have given an account 
elsewhere, and have seen no reason to alter the opinion 
there expressed. The Samgdhara-Paddhati is a similar 
catalogue of earlier writers written by Sarngdhara, the grand- 
son of Raghava Deva, the spiritual guide of Hammira, prince 
of Sakambhari, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
This work is coseqiiently not later than the end of the four- 
teenth or the beginning of the fifleenth century, and deter- 
mines within that limit the existence of the writers it names, 
several of whom are included amongst the dramatic authors, 
as we shah have hereafter occasion to notice. 

These different authorities, it might be thought, would 
afford a tolerably distinct and accurate view of the dramatic 
literature of the Hindus, and will no doubt convey quite 
sutticlent for our purpose. The brevity and o^curity, how- 
ever, of the technical definitions, the inconceivable inaccuracy 
of the manuscripts, and the little knowledge of the subject 
which the pandits generally possess, have rendered the taste 
of interpreting them laborious and painful, to an extent of 
which readers accustomed lo typographic facilities can form 
no adequate conception. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OFDRllIATICENTERTAINltENIS 

The general term for all dramafic compositions is Ru^aha— 
from rup<t, form,— it being their chief object to embody 
characters and feelings, and to exhibit the natural indications 
of passion A play is also defined, a Poem that is to be 
seen, or a Poem that is to be seen and heard. 

Dramatic writings are arranged in two classes, the 
Rupakas properly so termed, and the Uparupakas, the 
minor or inferior Rupakas “le theatre du second ordre,” 
although not precisely tn the same sense. There are ten 
species of the former, and eighthen of the latter class. 

RUPAKAS 

The Naiaka, or the Play par exccUenct^ comprises all the 
elements of a dramatic composition, and its -construct- 
tion, therefore, is fully explained in the original systems, 
before any notice is taken of the inferior varieties. This 
method is perhaps the most logical, and obviates the nece 
ssity of some repetition ; but in an inquiry of the present 
description, the first point to determine appears to be. what 
the dramatic amusements of the Hindus really were, before 
we examine their constituent parts. 

Specimens of the Nataka are not wanting to illustrate 
its technical description, and we can therefore follow the 
originat'authorities with entire confidence. It is declared to 
be the most perfect kind of dramatic composition. The 
subject should always be celebrated and important. Accor- 
ding to the Salntya Darpana, the story should be selected 
from mythological or historical record alone ; but the 
Dasa’Rupaka asserts (hat H may be also fictitious or mixed, 
or partly resting on tradition, and p.irtly the creation of 
the author. The practice of (he early writers seems to have 
sanctioned the latter rule, and although they adopted their 
plots from sacred poems or Pitraiw^, Ihey considered 
themselves at liberly to vary the incidents as they pleased. 
Modern bards have been more scrupulous. The restriction 
imposed upon the selection of the subject is the same as 
tliat to which the French theatre so long submitted, from 
wftose fragic code aff newfy mvenferf fopfes wen? excfud'ed', 
in supposed imitation of the Greek theatre, in whicli how- 
ever the founded altogether upon fiction, 

was an early and popular production 

Like the Greek tragedy, however, the Nataka is to 
represeijt worthy or exalted personages only, and the 
hero must be a monarch, as Dushyanta; a demigod, as 
Rama; or a divinity, as Krishna. The action, or more 
properly the passion, should be but qne, as love or 
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heroism. The plotshouid be simple, ihe incidents consistent ; 
the business should spring direct trom the story as a plant 
froift its seed, and shouItTbe free from episodical and prolix 
interruptions. The time should not be protracted, and the 
duration ot an act, according to the elder authority, should 
not exceed one day ; but the Sahttya-Darixina extends it to 
a few days, or even to one year. When the action cannot 
be comprised within these limits, the less important events 
maybe thrown into narrative, or may be supposed to pass 
between the acts ; or they may communicated to the 
audience by one of the actors, who holds the character of 
an interpreter, and explains to Ihe persons of the assembly 
whatever they may require to know, or what is not conveyed 
to them by the representation; a rather awkward cantnvance* 
to supply the deficiencies of the piece, but one that would 
sometimes be useful to insinuate the plot into ihe audiences 
of more polished communities. The diction of a Nataia 
should be perspicuous and polished. The piece should 
consist of not fewer than five acts, and not more than ten. 

In many ot these cbaractemAics, the Noiafio presents an 
obvious analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks, which was, 
“the imitation of a solemn and perfect action, of adequate 
importance, told in pleasing language, exhibiting the several 
elements of dramatic composition in Its different parts, 
reRiesented through the instrumentality of agents, not by 
narration, and purifying the affections of human nature 
by the influence of pity and terror.” In the expansion of 
this definition in (he “Poetics,” there are many points of 
affinity, and particularly in the selection of persons and 
subjects ; but there are also differences, some of which merit 
to be noticed. 

With regard to the Unities, we have that of action fujiy 
recognised, and a simplicity of business is enjoined, quite 
in the spirit of the Greek drama. The unity of place is not 
noticed, as might have been expected from the probable 
absence of all scenic embellisliment. If was impossible to 
transport the substantial decorations of the Grecian stage 
from place to place, and therefore the scene was the same 
throughoutjbutwliere everyiliing was left to the imagination, 
one site was as easily conceivable as another, and the scene 
might be fancied, one while a garden, and another while 
a palace, as well as it could be imagined to be either. The 
unity of time is curiously modified, conformably to a princi- 
ple which may satisfy the most fastidious ; and “the time 
required for the fable elapses invariably between the acts." 
In practice there Is generally less latitude than the rule indi- 
cates, and the duration of an act is very commonly that of 
the representation, or at most “one course of the sun," the 
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night elapsing in the intervat. In one piece, the Uitara-Raw‘ 
Charitra^ indeed, we liave a more extensive period, and 
twelve years nre supposed to pass between the first and 
second acts. This was the unavoidable consequence of the 
subject of the play, and affords an analogy to the licence of 
the romantic drama. • 

Anotf\er important difference from ((re classical drama, 
and from that of most countries, is the tojal absence of the 
distinction between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindu 
• plays confine themselves neither fo the “crimes nor to the 
absurdities of mankind ncUlier “to the momentous chan- 
ges, noi lighter vicissitudes of life neither “to the terrors 
of distress nor the gaieties of prosperity." In this respect 
they may be classed with much of the Spanish and English 
drama, to which, as Schtegel observes, “the terms Tragedy 
and Comedy are wholly inapplicable, in the sense in which 
they were employed by lire ancients." They are invariably of 
a mingled web, and blend “seriousness and sorrow with 
levity and laughter.” They never offer, however, a calamitous 
condusion. wliich , as Johnson remarks, was enough to con- 
stitute a Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days : and although they 
propose to excite all the emotions of the human breast, 
terror and pily included, they never effect this object ^ 
leaving ^ painful impression upon the mind of the spectator. 
Ilie Hindus, in fact, have no Tragedy ; a defect tliat subverts 
the theory that Tragedy necessarily preceded Comedy, be- 
cause in the infancy ot society the stronger passions, predo- 
minated, and it was not till social intercourse was complica- 
ted and refined, that the follies and frivolities of mankind 
afforded materia! for satire. Tlie theory is evidently more 
ingenious than just, for a considerable advance in refinement 
must have been made before plays were written at all, and 
the days of i^schylus were not those of the fierce and fiery 
emotions he delineates. In truth, however, tlie individual 
and social organisation of the native of India is unfavourable 
to the development of towering passion ; and whatever 
poets or philosopher may have insinuated to the contrary, 
there is no doubt that the regions of physical equability liave 
ever been, and still are, those of moral extremes. 

The absence of tragic catastrophe in tlie Hindu dramas 
is not merely an unconscious omission ; such catastrophe 
is prohibited by a posilive rule, and the death of either the 
hero or the heroine is never to be announced. With that 
regard, indeed, for decorum, which even Voltaire thought 
might be sometimes dispensed witli, it is not allowed in 
any manner ‘'^nsangiatiUr la sceni' and death must invariably 
be inilicled out of the view of the spectators.* Attention to 
Weosfiance is carried even to a further extent, and a number 
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of inferdicfions are peculiar to the system of the Hindus. 
The diiicepfed topics of a serious nature are, hostile defiance, 
solemn imprecations, exile, degradation and national cala- 
mity ; whilst those of a less grave, or comic character, are 
biting, scratching, kissing, eating, sleeping, the bath, inunc- 
tion, and the marriage ceremony. Dramatic wnters, especi- 
ally those of a modern date, liave sometimes violated these 
precepts ; but in general the conduct of what may be ter- 
med the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and 
dignified. Nor is its moral purport neglected ; and one of 
tilde writers declares, in an ittustration familiar to ancient 
and modern poetry, that the chief end of the theatre is to 
disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable but salu- 
tary bitter, of the cup. . . 

The extent bf the Hindu plays Is another peculiarity in 
which they differ from the dramatic writings of other 
nations; and*even the Rob^s, or Don Carlos, will suffer 
in the comparison of length. The Mnchc/iholaj/i would 
make at least tliree of Uie plays of y€sc‘iylus. In actual 
representation, however, a Hindu play constituted a less 
unreasonable demand upon the patience ot an audience 
than an Athenian performance, consisting at one silting of 
three Tragedies and a Farce U the Hindu stage exhibited 
a IStig play, it exhibited that alone. 

The compositions of the first class, or are com* 
paratively frequent, and some of them are amongst the best 
specimens of the art. SaktntMa, the Nuilra-Rnkshasat the 
Vent Sankara, Amrghd'Rnfihaxa, and several others, belong 
to this order. The first Is well known by the version of 
Sir William Jones. 

The second species of Rnpaka is Uk Prakarana, which 
agrees in all respects with the Nataka, except that it takes 
a rather less elevated range. The table is to be a pure 
fiction drawn from real life in a reputable class of society, 
and the ‘most appropriate subject is love. The hero may 
be of ministerial rank or a Brahman, or a merchant of res- 
pectability. The heroine may be a maid of family, or a 
courtesan. In the former case, the Prakurana is termed 
Stiddha, or pure; in the fatter, Sa«ijr«/r or mixed. By the 
Vesya, or courtesan, however, we are not to understand a 
female who has disregarded the obligations of law or the 
precepts of virtue, but a character reared by a state of 
manners unfriendly to the admission of wedded females Into 
society, and opening It only at the expense of reputation to 
women, who were tiained for association with men by 
personal and mental acquirements to which the matron was 
a stranger. The Vesya of the Hindus was the Hetera of the 
Greeks.. Without the talents of Aspasia, or profligacy of 
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Lais, the Vasatila-setta of the MrichchhaJ:ali, is a gentle, affec* 
tionate being, who, with the conventions of society in her 
favour, unites, as the Heiera often did, “accomplishmenVs 
calculated to dazzle, with qualities of the heart which raise 
her above the contempt that, in spite of all precaution, falls 
upon her situation." The Mrichdthakati, and Malaii-Madhava, 
belong to the class of prakaranas. 

The Bhatia, according to the technical definition, Is a 
monologue in one act. In which the performer narrates 
dramatically a variety of occurrences as happening either 
to himself or others Love, war. fraud, Intrigue; and Impo- 
sition, are appropriate topics, and the narrator may enliven 
his recitation by a supposititious dialogue with an imaginary 
inUrlocutor. The language must be polished, and music 
and singing should precede and close the performance. 
The example quoted is the Liiamadhukara, but the only 
specimen met with is the Sarada Tilaka, of which some 
account is given In the following pages. It is not impossible 
that ventriloquism assisted to give effect to the imaginary 
dialogue, as the art is not unknown in India. 

The Vyayoga is a dramatic representation of some mill- 
fary transaction, in which no part of the interest is derived 
from female participation ; the sentiment of love is con* 
sequently excluded from it, and it admits of no pomfc 
intermixture. If is restricted to one act, one action, and f 
duration of one day, and the hero should be a warrior or 
demigod. The SahUya-Darpana names tlie_ Saugandhika- 
/jaranff as an example, the Dasa-Rupakn specifies the/oma- 
dagnya-Jaya, the latter alluding either to the defect of Kaiia- 
viryariuna, or to the subjugation of the military tribe by the 
Brahmanical hero Parasu-Rama, the son ofjamadagni. The 
subject of the former would seem to be the rape of a 
princess named Saugandhika, only that the interest spring* 
ing from such an event would contravene the rule that 
relates to female exclusion, and it may refer to the conflict 
between Vasishtha and Viswamiirafor the all-bestowing cow. 
The Dhanaujaya-Vijaya belongs to this class. 

The Samavahira is the dramatic represent.atIon of some 
mythological fable In three acts; the business of the first is 
to occupy about nine hours; the second, three and a half ; 
and the third, an hour and a half. The story of the piece 
relates to gods and demons, although 'mortals may be 
introduced. There is no individual hero, orlhe heroes may 
be as many as twelve, as krishna and other divinities. The 
metre is that most usually employed in the Vedas, or the 
verses termed Ushnih and Gayatri. Although love majj be 
touched upon, heroism should be the predominant passion; 
and the acts of enmity may be exhibited, both covert and 
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avowed, suclt as ironical commendation and open defiance. 
Tenjpests, cambats, and •the storming of towns may be, 
resp*resented. and all the pride and pomp of war, as horses, 
elephants and cars, may be introduced. The example quoted, 
but whicli no longer exists in its dramatised from Is the 
Samudra the Churning of the Ocean ; a splendid 

subject for spectacle if well managed. We may doubt the 
success of the Hindus mechanicians in representing the 
mountain and the snake, the churning staff and rope, or the 
agitations of the mighty mam. frdm which sprang the per- 
sonifications of health and beauty, and the beverage of 
immortality: this was, m all probability, clumsily con- 
trived ; but the gods and demons were well dressed and* 
better acted, and with the patronage of a Raja, the conflicts 
between the hosts of heaven and hell for the goddess of 
beauty and the cup of ambrosia, were no doubt got up 
with no want of numbers or of splendour. This enter- 
tainment must have been popular, as it was addressed more 
to the eye than the ear. As a mere spectacle it still exists, 
and in the western provinces the history of Rama Is repre- 
sented in the dramatic form at the Dasaham on a vash if 
not a magnificent scale. The followers of fhe contending 
chiefs, Rama and Ravana. amount sometimes to several 
hundreds ; the battlements of Lanka, though of less durable 
maiefials, are of vast extent, and the encounters that take 
place are more like the mimic evolutions of real armies 
than a dramatic exhibition. It Is scarcely necessa^ to add, 
that it occurs m tlie open air, usually in a spacious plain, 
and with a want of order that ruins its dramatic effect ^ The 
more pleasing, as the best-conducted parts of fhe business, 
are the processions. The entry of Rama and Sifa into Benares 
in the year 1820, formed a richly picturesque and interest- 
ing scene.* 

The Dma is a drama of similar but more gloomy characler 
than fhe last, and is Hmiied to the representation of terrific 
events, as portents, incantations, sieges, and battles. It com- 
prehends four acts. The hero should be a demon, demi-god 
or diety. The example named is fhe Tripuradaha, the des- 
truction of the demon Tripura by Siva, and conflagration of 
the three cities over which he ruled and whence he derived 
his appellation 

The Ibamriga Is a piece of intrigue in four acts, in which 
the hero is a godor illustrious mortal, and the heroine a 
goddess. Lo\c and mirth are prevailing sentiments. The 
heroine may be the subject of war or stratagem, and the 
devices of the hero may end in disappointment but not in 

• In Ftlnsep’s of Benaits, part ju. are interKtlng tepre- 

teaUtions of (his sMno one whieb precedes It, the capture of ucta. 
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Tl^atre, „o shall nlw pl^cd to HMo 

o”‘ionsco.slitolcdaplav?„^'J ^ famine ^ hat in their 

Arrange,,, c„t , the CmcfirJt oU?. pt . '"‘i’ Dramatie 
Drama; (ho Objects of DranntK* n« ^ Characters of the 

tj,"l.ich they were the means 

Apparatus. '' 'Ooclcd. or the D,clio„ ami Scenic 
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was Bpokeu, for.the genoral etaga direction, Nand^anle Sulrti'- 
dharahf “at the end ot the Nautli t1i« Siilradfiara^' eccnis 
imply that it was not rccUeJ by this individual, the manager 
or conductor, the person who holds the thread or regulation 
of the business ; but an aphorism o{ Bharata is cited, which 
says, “Let the Satradhara recito the Nandi in a tone neither 
high nor low.” If, -howover, ho does not enter until it* is 
recited, he must perform the recitation behind the scenes. 
Another text is cited from Bharata, which says, ‘’Having 
read the Nandi, let the Sulradkara go off and tho St/iapaka 
ent<tf,” And the 8ati3Ha-K<i‘tp(itaru baa “Let the Batradhara, 
or some other person entering on tlie stage, pronounce tho 
Nandi'* The commentator on the observes, 

therefore, “that it is equally correct to snpply the ellipse after 
Nand^anle by either patfiati ‘reads’, ox jirantati ‘enters’ t in the 
former care the Sutradhara reciting the Nandi and then 
continuing tlio induction ; in tho latter, the benediction being 
pronounced b) a different indis idual.” It bccms not unlikely 
that it was the intention of the original writers, although tho 
commentators may not have understood it, to discriminate 
between tho real and assumed personage ot tho 
who spoke the benediction in his own character or as a 
Brahman, whicli he must 1)31 e been, and tlien carried on the 
dialogue of the pielude as the manager of the theatrical corps^ 
The SiUradhara was expected to be a man of no inferior 
qualiGcations •, and according to the technical description of 
him, he was to bo well versed in light literature, as narrative, 
plays, and poetry : he should bo familiar with various dialects ; 
acqiuinted witli tho customs of different classes and the 
manners of various people, experienced in dramatic details, 
and coversant with different mechanical arts.” 

The prayer is usually often, followed by some account of 
the author of tho piece, which is always in a strain of 
panegyric, very diuoront from the self-dispraising tone 
adopted W £uro])caD dram'^tists, although no doubt more 
sincere. The induction must in most cases Iiavc been the 
work of the author of the play, but it may sometimes have 
been tho composition of another hand. The introduction 
of tho Mricfichhahaii notices tho death of the individual to 
whom the play is ascribed. In some places, tho mention 
of the author is little more than the particularisation of his 
name. 

The notice of the author is in gonenal followed by a com> 
pHmentary appeal to tho favour of tho audience, in a style 
with which wo are perfectly familiar, and the manager occa- 
sionally gives a dramatic representation of himself and bis 
concerns, as in tho Mriekeihdkaii and Mtidra-Maitkasa^in a 
dialogue between him and one of bis company, either an 
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actor or an actress, who ia termetl the raripnrttciia, or asso- 
ehitc. Tlio ilialognc sometimes ad> orts to occurrences prior 
to the story of the piece, as in the Ullara-^lUma-Charilra, 
where the manager and actor are siipposed to be inhabitants 
of A} odhp, and describe the departure of Rama’s gnests, as 
i^thej had just witnessed it. In the Vi-ni-Sanhara, too, it, 
should appear that they are inmates of the Pandava camp ; 
and in the jlfudra /t'aX<^AJta.the manager appears as an inhabi- 
tant of Pataliputra. In other preludes the connexion is less 
immediate. In that of SatiiyttalA the actress sings a song del- 
criptive of the hot season for the amusement of tlie audience ; 
and in Malati and Madlutfa the manager and his companion 
declare the characters they 4r6 to play. In every case, how- 
ever, the conculueion of the prelude, termed the Piax/aratia 
prepares the audience for the entrance of one of the dramatic 
personages, who appears either by simply naming Mm as in 
Sulaniah^ ^hero tlio manager abruptly exchims, "Here 
comes the King Dushyanta", or by uttering something he ie 
supposed to overhear, nod to wbieh he ftd^anpcs to reply, as 
in the MrieUkhilatt and Mndra RaltMm. 

_ Tbe piece, being thus opened, is carried on in the manner 
with which the theatres of Uuropo are familiar, or the division 
isof scenes and acts. 

The scene may be considcrerd to bo marheil, as in the 
French drama, by the entrance of one chanetcr and the exit 
of another, for in general the stage is never left empty in the 
course of the act, nor docs total change of place often occur. 
The rule, however, in this respect, is not very rigidly obser- 
ved, and contrivances have been resorted to, to fill up the 
seeming cluism which such an interruption as a total cliange 
of scene requires, and to avoid that solccisni which the en- 
trance of a character, whose approach is unannounced, is 
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the Elizabethan period of our stage The clumsiness of these 
supplementary performers scenib not to have escaped the 
notice of Uic ilindit dramatists, and tlie^ arc sometime in- 
tertvoien with the piece, as in the J ent SanJtnra, nherc a 
scene between two gofahnSf who are seeking their banquet 
upon the held of battle, is considered to be chieily intended 
to connect the business of the drama, and prepare the audi- 
ence for the death of Drona, whicb the> behold and describe ; 
and the description o& the combat between La^a and Chan- 
drvketu, in the Uitara Rama Chantra, by the two spirits of air, 
IS a similar and still happier substitute for an interpreter. The 
employment of the Vi^hLamhha and Pritreinla is indicated by 
a simple naming of them, and wliat either is to do or sa^ is 
left to the person uho hlls the character. 

The act, or Anha, is said to be marked by the exit of all 
the personages a definition which is equally applicable to the 
practice of the Prench theatre Of the duration of the act ue 
have already spoken, and it will haio been seen in the enu- 
meration of the different species of theatrical compositions, 
that tlio number of acts \*aries from one to ten. The Jlaun- 
mn I Nalaia indeed has fourteen ; but it will be seen by the 
abstract account of that drann that it is a poem rather than 
a play, or at most a jMeco of patchwork in ulnc-h the^frag- 
ments of an old pU> have been eked out by poetic narrative. 
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are biiccos&Ful in maintaining the character of their exotla, 
the business being rarely completed before the concluding 
act. ««Tho piece closes as It began, with a cbaracleristie bene- 
diction or prayer, which is alnais repeated by the priiicijal 
personage, and expresses his wtsbes for general plent) and 
liappincbs. 

CONDUCT OP THE PLOT 

The business of every piece is termed its Vastu • its substance 
or thing, the pragma or rt». 

It is of two kinds, principal and secondary, or essential 
and episodical, 

Ejery Business invoLes five elements, the Vtja, Viiulu, 
Pataka, Pralart, and Karya. 

The Vija or the seed, is the ciicmnstance fiom which the 
business arises. The policy of the prime minister in the 
Jialuatah is the seed, or remote cause, of the Kaja's obtain- 
ing the princess. 

The Fvida^ which literally means a drop, is the uiiinteo- 
tional doTelopoieot of some secondary incident, which 
furnishes a clue to the event— as when Eatnavali learns 
accidentally that she has beheld the person of the lUja Yatsa, 
she, recollects she was designed by her father to be his 
briM, which after a due course of Interraption she becomes. 

Pataia, a banner, perhaps intended to signify embellish- 
ment, an episode. 

Pralari, an episodical incident, or eu event of limited 
duration and subordinate importance in which the principal 
characters bear no part. 

Karya, is the end, or object, which being effected, the 
whole 19 effected, as the marriage of Yatsa and Katnavali. 

The end of object of the business admits of five condi- 
tion : Beginning, Promotion, Hope of Success, Bemoval of 
Obstacles, Completion. 

Tho scries or combinations of incidents, the SanAhU, by 
which an object is ultimately attained, ate also five. 

The jHuLha is the opening or preparatory course of inci- 
dents, by winch the tram of evente to bo afternards developed 
is first sprang. Thus in Maloti and Madkara, the hero and 
heroine havo been thrown in each other’s way by seeming 
accident, hut in fact by the devices of their friends ; and tins 
lays the foundation of their loro, and the occurrences of the 
play. 

The Pratini'iha is the metabasis, or secondary event, cal- 
culated to obstruct or promote the catastrophe, as the suspi- 
cion enterteinod by the queen, Vasavndatta, of her husband’s 
love for Sigarika^ 
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The Gatlha is the covert prosee;itiou of purpose, givnsg 
waN in appc-ininco to impedimentfr, but in re-ality .jdliermg 
to tlio original intention. 

rtMafj/<a is the peripateia, in nlueh an effect is produccil 
contrary to its intended causo, or change in tho course of 
tho story, by which expectation is balUed, and an iinfore- 
seen reverse ensues. Sakuntala, by her marriage W’Uli 
Piisluanta, has attained the summit of her desires, when 
sho incurs the displeasure of Durvasas, and is in conse- 
quence separated from tho reeollcction of iicr lord. 

The or aViVMiJflfla, is the catastrophe, or that 

to which all tends and in whicli all termin vtcs. 

This course assigned for the fablo will bo perhaps more 
inlelhgiblo if wo appi)’ the divisions to a drama of our ow n. 
In ffoHUO and /{(fje;, the ball at the house of Capulct may be 
considered the Malhn ; the PralimnUia is the interview' with 
JuHet in the garden ; the Garlha ts Juliet's apjxarent assent to 
the marriage with I’arib the ynuanha is tlio despair of Komcu, 
consequent on a contrivance intended to preserve Juliets 
faith. The catastrophe needs no elucidatton. 

l^ach of these divisions in the ilindn s}stem coinpre 
Iicnds a number of sulxlivisions, Angas, or members, to folio#/ 
tho description of which would bo to exhanst an) patience 
except Hindu. It null be therefore suflicicDt to observe, that 
they comprehend a variety of dramatic incidents, which the 
theatre of ever) nation abumlantly presents, and which, m 
fact, have no limits but imagination and dramatic effect. The 
Hindus enumerate 6ixt)-four ; or twelve Mi-Umntji'^, twelve 
VratimuUiait^ait, thirteen Garlihatt^at, thiiteen Pwianhangi^, 
and fourteen AVrfl//i77/c,iyrtj. We may cite one of each as an 
e.xample. 

YnLti is a Mnlhangn ■ it means the connexion ot purpO'-e 
uud result. Yogaiidhara)ana has introduced Sagarika to tho 
queen, merely to pul her in the wuvy of the llaja, that he may 
see and love her, Tho business of tho piece is founded on 
the result, "We might say that the W’ager of lachimo and 
PosUuunus, and the visit of tho former to the court of 
Cymbclinc, was an illustration of this element. 

Tarisarpa^ is a Vralvuv'khavga^ implies tho pre^ressive narra- 
tion of events. The Chamberlain relates in iht T'eni-Sai/hiini 
tho death of llhishma and destruction of the Kauravas bv*' 
Krishna, as con«icquent upon the death of the son of the 
latter, Anirmlclh i. Tho description of the successive encount- 
ers of Macbeth and Banquo with the King of J^orwaj and 
rebellious Thanes, by the bleeding soldier, is an instance of 
this variety. 

Of the Garl?it'igas, Ahh’faharana, may be understood t' 
signify misppisii-u of loss or evil. Thus vvher in the Vi'ni 
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S(tn/iara, the messenger proclaims that Aswatthaman has 
\jccn tlam by Kn'-hna, it is supposed that the pnnce haj 
fallen, but it turns out that the death of an elephant so namcl 
IS intended Thus Juliet first interprets the nurse s grief for 
Tybalt s death as occasioned by the death of Komco 

One of the Vtnnnhang^i is Dj/uti, provoking to combat, 
as in the scene between Arjuoa and Dhinia, in the Tcvi 
Sanhara Examples of this are common enough in every 
drama The scene between Iftirax and Sebastian in Voi 
Schnsttan, and that between Stukcly and Lewson in tl e 
Cnmiaier, are amongst t)ie most powerful in the English 
language . 

One of the mcmbcra of the evtastopho is Grahnn, lefct 
ing to a purpose held in view throught Thus Bhima re- 
minds Dmipadi that she had been forbidden by him to tie 
up her disheicllcd hair, as ho had vowed to do itforler, 
when he had slain thnso who I ad subjected her to the indig 
nity of untying the fillet which had bound it The avowal 
made by Zanga m the concluding scene of T/i<f 
the feeling by iiliich he has been animated to destroy Alonzo 
may be held to bo illustratno of this variety 

TVe shall not pursue these technicalities any further It 
* 18 clear from what las been stated, that considerable artircc 
musthaie been employed by the Hindu dramatists, in Ihe 
construction of their fable, to authorise such a complicated 
subdivision ot its details 


( IMPTER III 

CHAUACTERS OP THE DRAMA 

Every description of composition has its appropriate hero 
and heroine, and m the ample range of tl e Hindu draws 
every class of society contributes its members to support 
tlieso ^tsonigce Tho hero may be a god or demi„od, or 
a mortal in the Ingl er kinds of composition lie is drawn, m 
tho latter case, from mythology, liistorv, or fable or is tl e 
creation of the author. As loie enters largely into the 
business of tho Hindu theatre, tho attributes o/ the hero arc 
defined with Tcfeience to his fitness for feeling and insprirmg 
passion an I he is to bo represented young hantlsowc, 
gnceful hboral \-altant amiable accomplielied and 
born The chief technical classification of tho », 

hero, IS into Tablet gay, thoughtless, anl good hamoiircd 
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Sftida, gentle and virtuous , Dhtrodnita high spirited, but 
Icnnierate and firm , Udatta^ aitlept and ambitious Tlie*c 
arc again subdi' ided, BO as to make fortj eight species, *and 
bv considering them as diNersificd by mortal, semi diMne, or 
celestial origin, are multiplied to a hundred and fort} four 
kinds It must be rather difficult for a writer to observe, 
amidst such a innltiplicit^, the rule laid down for his dclinca 
tion of the manners of his hero for whatever indnidual he 
adopts, he must take care to make him consistent %Mth him 
self, and not to gne hihi qualities incom^iatible with his 
organi'fation Thus it is said that it is mcongruoti'’ to aecnbe 
liberality to the demon Ea\ana , to unite pietj and pnde in 
the son of Jamadagni , and to accuse tie high minded Rama 
of compassing the death of Bah by fraud Tlese blemishes, 
when thoj occur in the original legend, «honld be kept out 
of MCw bj the dramatist Some allowance however, is 
made for ' lo\er 6 perjuries ” and a prince ai d hero may com 
liromise bis credit for dignity and Acracity, m concealing 
from a jealous bride Ins egaremena de canr 

Equal minuteness has been displayed lu specifying tl e 
classes of JSaglas or bcroines , and the extent to which 
females are partakers of scenic incident, affords an interest 
mg picture of the relations of (bat sex in Hindu society In 
tl e ^’d^ei’04 and we have the nymphs of heaven flio 

brides of demigods, the wives of saints, and female saints 
themselves, and the dei6cd woods end n\crs , m the plays 
of pure iictioa, wc have princesses and courtemns , and in 
the pieces of intrigue, the different inmates of the harem 
Hie first class of females 18 the legitimate creation of poetry 
and mythology, the others are portraits from social life Ihe 
introduction of the unmarried female of high birth into the 
lighter scenes of common life, is an accession to which 
ancient comedy was a stranger The unmarrieu girl of 
family IS neAer introduced in person in the scenes of l*hulu« 
and Terence In J/a/a/i and Madhava, wc haie JIalali and 
her friend MaJayantika , and m the Saganka and 

the other damsels of the interior of the 2 »lace It may be 
suspected, however that the former piece presents a purer 
specimen of Hindu manners tlian the latter It seems 
probable that the princes of India learnt the practice of the 
rigid exclusion of women in their harems from the hloham 
medans, and that previously, although they were subject to 
many restrictions, they were allowed to go freely into public 
on public occasions they were present at dramatic perfor 
mances, they formed the chief part at bridal processions, 
they w ere permitted to visit the temples of the gods, and 
to perform their ablutions with little or no prfvacy in. sacred 
streams , which last-named pmileges they still retain, and 
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to winch MoliamineilaiMvoiiicn lia\o no similar ri^ht Even 
lu lator times, the prcsoDCC»of men other than a Inishand or 
a son, was far from prohibited in the inner apartments , and 
in the the nmnster of Vasta, with his chamberlain 

and the envo) from Ccjlon, aro admitted to the audience 
of the Raja in the presence of the queen and hot attending 
damsds In what inai be considered heroic times, queens 
and princesses seem to have traicllod about where and how 
they pleased , and in the W/»a C4<iri^a , Sita is sent 

to live b) herself in the forests, and the motlicr of Rama comes 
with little or no parade to the hermitage of Yalmiki 

Although, howoicr, the social restraints to which females 
were sub icctcj, imlcr the ancient Hindu system, were of a 
very diiVcrcnt nature from those which Mohammedanism 
imposes, and were in all prohabilily even less severe thin 
those which proiailed in many of the Orccian states, they did 
no doubt operate to such an extent as to preclude women 
trom taking any part in general Bocicty. This was inoro 
particularly the case with unmarried women, and w-c learn 
from seieral of the dramas, that it was a part of iirtuoiis 
bteedeng for a Mtgm to decline conversation with a man 
©\en with a lover Thus Sagatika in ihb JioinnrU ond Malali 
in and Udd/mra, can with diflicnlty bo preiailcd niion 

to address the objects of their affection They answer to 
every question by jroxy.aml do not even trust their voices 
to tboiT female companion above a whisper, when those thev 
adoro are present Unmarried women, therefore, we nnv 
infer, might be in companv with men nnd might hear their 
addresses, but would hive violated decorum if t!my had ven 
tured to reply No restraint of the nature was imjiosed upon 
married women Sakiintala appears in the public court of 
Dushyanta and pleads her own cause , and Vasavadatta, in 
the Jialnaraii, enters unreservedly into communication with 
hot fathers envoy The married ladies of the lighter pieces, 
indeed, exercise their wit upon their husbands particular 
confidaot and Friend, the Vulnshalia, and the queen of Agni 
initra and her foster sister McLhala, indulge them«elvos in 
practical yokes at Charayana s expense 

'Ihe w uit of opportunity thus afforded to Hindu youth 
to opjrcciato the characters and dispositions of tliose to 
whomtiioj were afGmced, might bo supposed to have sub 
yeeted them to subsequent disgust and disappmnmeut at 
home, and consequently compelled them to seek the giatifv 
cation derived from female society clsewliere Such ha*, 
been the rea'on arsigncd for a similar practice amongst tin 
Greeks It may be doubted, however, whether this want oi 
previous acquaintance vas in anv way the cause ot tie 
■effect ascnbeil to it, for the practice was very oniversa! and 
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disappointment could not have nntvcrsally occurred. Im all 
prolnbility, it occurretl less often than it does in Euro^n 
'ocicty, in which so much pains &re taken to embellish a talent, 
and in which conventional good breeding conceals defects. 
The pnietico rather origitut^ in what ^vas considered^ to be 
the perfection of female a irtttc. " She was the best of women 
of whom little could bo said, either in the way of good or 
harm ; she was educated to 8CO as little, to hear as little, and 
inquire as little as possible, and the chief purposes of her 
married life were to porpetuate her race, and regulate the 
aenmpany of the household.*’ Her maximum of merit con- 
sisted on the assiduity with irhkh she nursed her children 
and contfolleil her scriints, .and avhilst thus deroted “ to 
?Ufklc fools and chronicle small beer,” she might bo a very 
useful, hut certainly could not be a very entertaining com- 
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^'reat dexterity, and the iniicrest with which Iio has invested 
Iiie**heroino prevents mannera so revolting to our notions 
from being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, in 
the estimation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero with a 
wife or two, more or less, and the acquisition of an adili- 
tionrl bride is the ordinary catastrophe of the lighter dramas. 

Women arc distinguished as facing Sicalir/a, Pauzktyt and 
Samnni/n—ot the wife of an individual himself, the wife or 
danghter of another person, and *one who is independent. 
Each of these is distinguished os PraKd/tti, and rifi- 

or youthful, adolcscnt^ and mature ; and of each of 
these, ag.ain, there are any varieties, o'incli it is needless te 
specify. Wo may observe, however, to the honour of the 
Hindu drama, that the Partihga, or she who is the wife of 
another person, is never to bo mado the object of a drimatic 
intrigue a prohibition that would have sully cooled the 
imagination and curbed the wit of Hrjdcn and Congreve. 

The incidenbil characters or conditions ot a NayUa arc 
declared to be eight 

1. The SicadhinajialUa is devoted to her Imsbaml. 

2. The roJalaiiyyft is a daroscl full dressed in expectation 
of her lover. 

H 8, TircihoUtinthita mourns the absence of her lord. 

4. The Khauilila is mortified by detecting o lover’s in- 
fidelity. 

6, The KalaJtaniaTita is overcomo with grief or anger at 
teal or fancied neglect. 

6. The Tipralahilha is disappointed fay her lover’s failing 
his appointment. 

7. The Prcshitdbhartrila is a fcroalo whose husband or 
lover is in a foreign country. 

5. The AhKiianka is a female who goes to meet her lover, 
or sends to seek him. 

The Alazilaras, the ornaments or graces of women, and 
with which the Nayila should be delinsated by the dramatic 
or poetic writer, are said to bo twenty. Many of these are 
palpable cnougli ; such as Sobka, bnUiancy or beauty, and 
youth ; Madkuryai sweetness of disposition • Dhairya, stcaily 
aUaehment &e. But there ate eome whioh, as character islic 
of the Hindu system, may perhaps merit specification. Skarn 
is a slight personal indication of natural emotion. Jlata is 
its stronger expression, as change of colour ; and IUIa it the 
decided manifestation of feeling. Lila is mimery of a lover't 
manner, language, dress &c., for his diversion, or that of 
female comianions. Titasa is the expression of desire evan- 
cedin.'ook, atil, ot sjwech, Vieiehhilti is neglect of drC's 
and ornaments through mental agitation. Fi^jhrama is the 
wrong application of personal embellishments occasioned by 
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Imrry and anxiety. KihKineWa is mixed sensation, as the 
conflict between joy and grief, tenderness and resentme/jt. 
J/of/flyj/rt is the silent expression of returned affection. Kul- 
tamita is the affected repulse ofalo\er*a endearments, f'l- 
kritn is the suppression of the ccnlimonts of the heart through 
bashfulncss ; and Laltia is the conviction of triumjAant 
charms, and the sentiment of gratified love, as expressed ’by 
elegance of attire and complacency of deportment. 

The ilramatti Peraottof, w^lb the exception of the hero and 
heroine, form the owpa or the body of the characters. Of 
these the following are distinguished 

The Piilamardii is the friend and confidant of the hero, 
and sometimes the hero of a secondary action interwo>en 
with the principal. Such is the case in the JMali and 3fa<l^ara, 
in uhich the loie of Makarand for Madaiaiitika proceeds 
parallel with that of JIadhava for Malati. 

Another person of primary rank is the the 

Counterpart and antagonist of the hero. Such is Kaanna as 
opposcil to Itama, and Duryodhana to Yudlnshthira. 

Each of these may havo his courtiers, ministers, officers, 
companions and dc^ndants ; hut there arc two imUriduals, 
termed specifically the J‘ila and the that are pecu- 

liar in some degree to the theatre of the Hindus. 

The character of the Vita is not very casili understood. It 
is ncccsaary tliat he should be accomplished in the lighter 
arts, particularly poetry, music, and singing, and he appears 
indiscriminately ns tho compamon of a man or woman, al- 
though ill the latter case, the female is the courtesan. He is 
generally represented on familiar and easy, aud jet dependent, 
terms with his associate, and evinces something of the char- 
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forcncc In the MnehkhalMiJti lie is fiirthcr Jistinpuishcd by 
Ins i^Dnhty and Ins demotion to hiB friend This character u 
alivajs Incl}, and sometimes almost uitty, although m 
general lus facctionsnc^s does not take a very lofty flight 
According to the tcclinicn) definition of his attributes, he is 
to excite mirth by being ridiculous in person, age and attire 

The Nat/ill, or licroinc, has ohvays her companion and 
confidante and the most appropnajc personage to fill tins 
cijiacity isa foster Bister \\hcTC queens are the heroines a 
tavoiintc daiii<cl discliargcs this duty Female devotees play 
a leading part in Bcacral dramas as ??cll as novels, and in 
that ca'-c arc iistially described as of the Bauddha sect In the 
Vrihat Knlha these pious ladies arc usually painted in very 
unfavourable colours, but in Malalt ami J/ad/isra, the oU 
priestess, or rather ascetic, is represented as a woman of pro 
found Icatiuuff and sound morals, the instiuctross and friend 
of men who hold the highest oSiccs m the state, and the 
instrument selected by them to secure the happiness of their 
ilullrcn 

Tho subordinate characters of both sexes arc derived from 
CVCTV class of society , and even tho CkantJnlas find a place 
in uio come lies of fiction A strange CDumeration is giwn 
of tlic male characters admisnblo as tenants of the interior 
of palaces, or runuclis, Mutes, Dirarfs, Foresters and Bar 
liarians The attendance of females on t)ic persons of kings 
IB another national peculiarity, especially as it appears from 
tho Irn-Jlnlskat/i, that this practice uas not confined to 
tho inner apartments j for Chaiidragupta, although ho does 
lint api>car in jiublic so oUended, goes thus accoiupanicd 
from ono place to another 
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!he Bhavas, conditions of the ijiind or body, which are 
followed by a corresponding expression in those who feel, 
or are supposed to feel them, and a corresponding impressi* 
on on those who beliold them. When these conditions are 
of a permanent or perdurable description, and produce a 
lasting and general impression, which Is not distrubed by 
the Influeuce of collateral or contrary excitements, they are, 
in fact, the same with the impressions: as desire or love, 
as t le main object of tho action Is both the condition of the 
chief character and the sentiment with which the spectator 
is filled. When the conditions are incidental and transitory, 
they contribute to the general impression, but are not con* 
rounded with it. They may, indeed, be contrary to it in their 
essence, without weakening or counteracting it ; as a hero 
may, for public reason, abandon his mistress without fore* 
going his love, and may perform acts of horror even in 
furtherance of his passion. 

The Bhavas are therefore divided into Sthayin or lasting, 
Vyehhicharin^ transitory or incidental. There are also other 
divisions, which we shall proceed to notice. 

The Sihayi'Bhavas, or permanent conditions, are, accord* 
ing to some authorities, eight ; according to others, nine. 

1. Rati is desire for any object, arising from seeing or 
hearing it, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. //asd: is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter 
of scorn. 

3. Soia is sorro\V ftf separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodha is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. tl/sd/m is high-miiidedness, or that feeling which pro- 
mpts valour, munificence, or mercy. 

6. BItaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. JuRupsa is aversion or disgust; the emotion which 
attends seeing, tonching or lie.irlng of anything offensive. 

S." Vismai^a is the emotion produced by seeing, touching, 
or hearing of anytliing surprising. 

9. Santa is not always included in this enumeration: it 
implies that state of mind which contemplates all human 
events as transitop' and insigniticant. 

Before adverting to the Vyabhichari^Bhavas, we must 
notice the other divisions, as they are essential accompani- 
ments of both of them and the Sthaii-Bhavas. The Bhavas are 
distinguished as Vtbha^.ast Auubhai'as, and SaUwika’Bhax'as. 

The VWimvis are the preliminary and accompan>ing con- 
ditions which lead to any particular state of mind or body 
and tlie Anubhavas are the external signs which indicate Its 
existence. 

The Sattxvika^Bhevas are the involuntary expressions of 
emotion natural to a living being— as Siambha, paralysis: 

1 
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ul recollection; Aimbhavas, Riddinc<^s. falling on (he ground, 
insensibility. 

cxunple —'I know not whether this be pain or pleasure 
that 1 feel, wltellier 1 wake or sleep, whether wine or venom 
spread through my frame; thy fouch has confounded all 
my faculties, and now I shake with cold, and now I burn 
with tiward heat” (Dasa Rupaka, horn *\\c Ut(ara Rama‘ 
Chgritta. 

11. Smnit, recollection; tfie effort to remember, 

association of ideas: contracting or drawing up 

the eyebrows, &c. 

Example.— “fs this Mainaka Ilia! stops my way through - 
the air ? Whence is this audacity ? Has he forgotten how 
he shrank from the tliundcrbott of Indra ?— (s it Tarkshya 
that thus presumes, who ought to know me, Havana, the 
equal of Ins lord ?— No, it is jalayu— oppressed by years, he 
comes to court his death " {Dasa-Rupetha, from the Hanuman- 
PJatahx ) 

12. Dhrili, concentration or repose of the mind, forli* 
tilde or Content; VtbUavas^ knowledge, power; Aiuj}havaSt 
calm enjoyment, patient suffering. 

Example.— “We are contented here with the bark of 
trees; you are happy in aUlucnce: our satisfaction is equal, 
there Ts no difference in our conditions. He alone Is poor 
whose desires arc Insatiable; but when the mind is satisfied, 
who can be' ailed poor, who can be termed rich iOaso’ 
Rupaiut, fforii the Sntakas of Bharlnhan.) 

13. Vrirfa, shame, shrinking from praise or censure; Vtbha- 
fers, conscious impropriety, disgrace, defeat; AnuWKrooy, cast- 
ing down ttie eyes, hanging down the head, covering the 

ace, blushing. 

Example —“The eyes of Arjuna, suffused with starting 
t^rs, are fixed in sad dejection upon his bow; inflamed with 
rage, he mourns the death of Abhimanyu, slain by an un- 
worthy enemy, but burns stiff more with shame to think it 
yet unreveiiged ! ‘Alas, alas, my son !' are words thatare swell- 
ing 111 his throat, but not suffered to find their way,” {Sara- 
swatt^dnthabharana, from the Wtu-SawAara.) 

14 Chrt/)rtfrt<«T, unsteadiness haste, repeatedly changing 
from one thing to anotlier, Vibhavas, envy, haired, passion, 
joy; Anttbhavs, angry looks, abuse, blows, following one’s 
own inclination. 

Example.— “When he heard that Rama had taken up his 
• bow. e.-n^ announced with delight his expectation of the 
coming contest, after he had thrown a bridge over the sea 
and advanced to Lanka, the many hands of Ravana dropped 
their snaffe, as might be inferred from the rattling of the 
bracelets, Which had been atmost burst with exultation at 
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Ihe commencement of the war.” iRasa‘Taransirti, from the 
Hanuman-Nalaka ) * .* 

15 /forsAo, joy, mental exultation; Vi Wovas, meeting with 
friend, the birth of a son, &c. ; Anubhavas, lior- 
npihition, perspiration, tears, sobbing, change of voice. 

, Example.— “The matron to whose arms her lord returns 
in safety from the dangers of a journey over desert lands, 
Wipes from lier eyes the starting tear of joy as she thinks of 
‘he perils of the way. Slie brushes with her mantle from the 
faithful camel's loaded liair the heavy sand, and fills his 
mouth with handfuls of his favourite fodder.” (Dasa Rupaka) 
16. 4v«g<i, agitation or flurry, arising from unexpected or 
“unpleasant events; Vit/iavas, the approach of a friend or 
enemy, the occurrence of natural phenomena, and the pro- 
ximity of imminent danger; Anubhavas, slipping, falling, 
tumbling, haste, inability to move, 6tc 

Example.— “Haste, haste, my arms !— Quick !— Caparison 
rny steed !— Where is my sword ? Bring me my dagger ! 
Where is my bow, and where my mail ? Such were the cries 
that echoed through the mountain caves, when, startled from 
Jheir slumbers by the dream that thou hadst shown them, 
the enemy awoke In alarm.” (Oasa Rupaka, from a play or 
poem of the author’s own, which he has not named*) 
n. loss of faculty or activity, Incapacity for Aery 

kind of business; Vii/mvas, seeing, hearing, or encountering 
anything agreeable or disagreeable in excess; Anubhax'as, 
silence, fixed look, apathetic indifference. 

Example.— 7sr Rakshasa By whom have those mighty 
demons been slain, byTrisiras, Khara, and Dushana com- 
manded?” 

Rakshasa. By the ferocious warrior Rama 
Jsf. Rakshasa. By him alone ? 

2d Rakshasa. Who could believe it that did not see it ? 
Amidst the din of battle, the numbers of our host were 
strewed headless corpses on the plain, and plunging herons 
burrowed in the hollow of each severed neck. 

1st Rakshasa. ]{ he be such as you describe, what can 
such as 1 attempt ?” {Das-X’Rupaka, from the Udatta Raghai'a) 
Example.— “When the monkey chiefs heard from Hanu- 
mat, upon his return, that they would be unable to cross the 

expanded bed of the ocean, they laughed at his report; but 

when they reached the shore, and first beheld the vast and 
c\er tossing main, they stood to gaze upon it like figures m 
a picture." (Rasa TarafSSint, from the Hartuman’Nataka ) 

18. Gar6a, arrogance, holding one’s self supenor to all 
nien; Vibhavas, opinion of family, beauty, rank, and strength; 

disrespect, frowns, freedoms, laughter, .acts of 

prowess. 
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Example — “Whilst I bear arms, what need of others’ 
svvprds that which cannot be accomplished by my falchion 
must be impossible for all” (Saraswatikanthalharana from 
the Mahabharata } 

19 VishaJa, despnir of success, anticipation of misfor 
tune; Vtbhaxas, failure in acquiring wealth, fame, or offspring, 
and their loss, Anubhaias, sighing, palpitation, abstraction, 
anxious search for friends or patrons, &c. 

Example— “Taraka, what is this? Gourds sink in the 
stream, and stones arc buoyant The glory of the mighty 
monarch of the Rakshasas is effaced, and the child of a mor* 
tal triumphs I have lived to see my kinsmen slam, tlie feeb- 
leness of age forbids the discharge of my functions What 
now IS to be done (Dasa Rujuika, from the Vtra Chartlra') 

20 impatience, r»W«mrt, expectation ofalover , 
Anubhaias^ uneasiness, lassitude, sighs. 

Example —‘The first watch is spent in agreeable diver 
sionsj the second, in weaving a wreath of lotus flowers, 
cJianipakas, heialas, jastnuies , the third, in adjusting the 
golden bracelet, and cliam, and ear rings, and zone. But bow 
pretty damsel, is the last watch of the day to be passed ?” 

Taratigtm) 

21. Ifidra drowsiness, contraction of the mental facul 
ties, or recession of llieir properties from the organs of 
stfiise, Vtbhavas, fatigue of body or mind , Attubhavas, relaxa 
bon of the muscles, twinkling of the eyes, yawning, dosing 

Example— Still echo m my heart those gentle love tnspi 
ring words my fawn eyed maid breathed to-day, half indis- 
tinct and half articulate, when her eyes twinkled with drow- 
siness ” {Dasa Rupaka } 

2Z Apasmara, possession, demoniac or planetary influe- 
nce, Vtbhavas, impurity, solitude, excessive fear or grief, &c, 
trembling, sighing, foaming, lolling out the tongue, 
falling on the ground m convulsions 

Example — 'When he beheld the Lord of Waters, fuiious 
andfoaming, clinging to the earlhand tossmghighhis mighty 
waves like arms, he thought him one possessed ’’ {Dasa 
Rupaka, from Magha) 

23 Supta, sleep , Vtbhaia, sleepiness , Anubhavas, clos 
mg of the eyes immobility, and hard breathing 

Example — ‘ As the eyes of the foe of Mura close, and the 
breath plays upon his quivering hp, in the bowers on the 
Yamuna’s bank, one smiling damsel steals away his robe, 
another the gem from his ear, and a third the golden brace- 
lets from his arms ” {Rasa TaTanexm) 

24 Vibodha, the unfolding of the faculties, waking , Vtb- 
hava, dissipation of drowsiness, Anubhavas, rubbing the 
eyes, snapping the fingers, shaking the limbs 
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Exampfe— "May fhe glances of Han preserve you, when 
lie extends his dripping limbs, designing to quit his .discus, 
pillow, and serpent couch amidst the ocean, and averts his 
haJf«opening eyes, red with long slumber, from the blaze of 
the lamps, set with gems.” (Saraswatikanlhabharana, from the 
Rhidra-Rakshnsa.) 

25, Aniarsha, impaticfice of opposition or nValiy j Vibho' 
vas, discomfiture, disgrace; AnubUavas, perspiration, redness 
of the eyes, shaking of the head, abusive language, blows. 

Example.— “Sliail the sons of Dhritarashira go unpunish- 
ed, and I survive ? They have set fire to our dwelling, offer- 
ed us poison for food, assumed our state, seized upon our 
wealth, and sought our lives, and have laid violent hands up- 
on the robe and tresses of our common bride." {Saraswati’ 
kanlhabharaiia, from the 

26. Avalitff/Kz, disguise, attempted concealment of senti- 
ments by personal acts; Vtbhavas, modesty, turpitude, impor- 
tance ; Anubhen'as, acting, looking and speaking in a manner 
foreign to the real object. 

Example.— "Whilst thus the divine sage spoke, the beaute- 
ous Parvati, standing by his side, held down her head with 
shame, and pretended to count the leaves of the lotus in her 
hand." (Dasa-ftupaka, from the Kutnara Samhhax'a.) 

27- U&raia, sternness, cruelly ; Vtbhavas, promulgation of 
faultor crime, theft, evil disposition :/tmii>;>in'izs,revI)in^abus« 
ing, and beating. 

Example.— "Is not my unrelenting spirit known to all the 
world ? One and twenty limes did I destroy the martial race, 
and hewed to pieces the very infants in the womb; nor des- 
isted till f had allayed the fires of a father’s wrath, by ablu- 
tion in the reservoir of blood which 1 had promised to his 
ghost" {Dasa Rupaka, from the Vira-Chantra.) 

28 itffl/»,apprehensioii, mcnfalconclusion; Vtbhava, study 
of the Sastras; AmAhavas. shaking the head, drawing up the 
brows, giving instruction or advice 

Example.— “Assuredly she is fit to be a Kshaifriya’s wife 
for my mind feels her worthy of my love. The dictates of 
the soul are in all doubtful points the authority of the virtu- 
ous." (Sarasu’<ifilra«f/i<i6/«fr»««rt, from SnlHHfala) 

29 Vyadht, sickness; Vtbhavas, vitiation of the humours, 
effect of heat or cold, influence of the passions; Auubhatas, 
appropriate.bodily symptoms. 

Example.— “Herkindred are in fears, her parents m sorrow- 
ful abstraction, her friends are overcome with melancholy, 
her associates with affliction: the hope to her that to day or 
tomorrow her sufferings will cease is despair to others, but 
she participates not in the pain of separation from the world. 
{Dasc'Rupaka) 
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30. Vmtada, absence of^reflection or restraint : Vibhavas, 
loss of*a beloved or desired object, reverse of fortune.morbid 
action or possession ; Anubhavas^ talking incoherently, laugh- 
ing. weeping, or singing without cause. 

Example.— “Vile l^kshasa, forbear ; whither wouldst thou 
bear my beloved ! Alas ! it is no demon, but a cloud. It is 
the bow of Indra, not the weapon of a distant foe , the rain- 
drops beat upon me, not hostile shafts; and that gleam of 
golden radiance is tlie lightning, not my love." (Dfiso Rupaka, 
from Vtkrmn and Un-asi.) 

31. Marana, death; Vtbhavas expiration, wounds, injuries; 
Antibhavas, falling on the ground, immobility. 

Example — “Thefemale fiend, pierced through the heart by * 
the resistless shafts of tlie blooming Rain.i, poured through 
the nostrils a torrent of blood, and sought the dwelling of 
the lord of life." (Sa^ttlya-Dar^«<x, from {l\& RaRhu'Vamsa) 

32. Trasa, fear wKIiout cause; Vii/iams, fiearing frightful 
sounds, seeing alarming objects; AnubUmas, immobility trem- 
bling, perspiration, relaxed muscles. 

Example.— “As the fish played about their knees, the 
nymphs of heaven, their glances wild with terror and striking 
their liands togeiiier, looked upon each other fearfully." 
(Saraswafikanlhabltaratta, from the Ktrata ) 

33. ^ Vitarka, consideration; discussion : iWiava, the per- 
ception of doubtful circumstances; Atmbhavas, shaking the 
head, raising the eyebrows, 8ic. 

Example.— “Has this been contrived by Bharata misled 
by ambition, or has the second queen effected it through 
female levity ? Both these notions must be incorrect. The 
prince is the heoris youngest brotlier the queen, his parent 
and his father’s wife. It is clear, therefore, tliat this unhappy 
event is the work of destiny.” {Dasa-Bnpaka.) 

This concludes the list of Yyabhichari-Bhavas, or inciden- 
tal conditions, according to the best treatises on this subject; 
andastiiey assert, to the elementary rules of Bharata, m which 
they are enumerated. They are in many cases subtilised and 
subdivided in a manner which it Is unnecessary here to no- 
tice. Tlieir judicious delineation gives to poetic and dramatic 
composition its flavour or taste. 

The Rasttst it is expressly slated, are so termed, from the 
analogy between mental and pltysical impressions. Tlie con- 
ception of love or haired, as derived from a drama, is fitly 
compared to the notion which such substances as may be 
sweet or saline convey of sattness or sweetness The idea is 
not peculiar to Hindu literature; and the most polished na- 
tions of Europe agree in the employment of a tei m of similar, 
literal and metapho\'ical import, as taste gusto, gout, gescfjtnack. 

A similar application of terms is traceable in Latin and Greek 
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and, as Addison observes, "fliis metaphor would not have 
been so general, had there not bean a conformity between 
the mental taste and that sensitive taste which give^^ls a 
relish of every savour.” 

The Rasas reside in the composition, but are made sen* 
sible by their action on the reader or spectator. In the 
first case, they may be identified with the permanent condi- 
tions or Bhavas. It is more usual, however, to regard them 
as distinct— as the effects of the Bhavas and not of one 
nature with them. Thefr due appreciation depends upon 
the sensitiveness of the critic; but a spectator, who deserves 
the name, is defined by Bharata to be “one who is happy 
»when tlie course of the drama is cheerful, melancholy when 
it is sorrowful, who rages when it is funous,and trembles 
when it is fearful,” or, in a v^ord, who sympathises with 
what he sees. 

The Rasas are eight, according to Bharata: according to 
some authorities there are nine. They are Sringara, love 
Hasya, mirth, Karuna, tenderness; Raudra, fury, Vtra heroism; 
Bhayattaka, terror; Btbhafsa, disgust; and Adthuta, wonder— 
the ninth is Santa, or tranquillity. The serious part of this 
list is much more comprehensive than the Greek tragic Rasas 
ot terror and pity; but, as antidpated by the Hindu critics, 
the whole might be easily extended. In reply to this, how- 
ever, they say, that all other Impressions may be clawed 
under some of these, as paternal fondness comes under the 
head of tenderness, and avarice is an object of mirth; and 
the same argument may be urged in favour of the limita- 
tions of Aristotle. The fewer the classes, however, the more 
subtle is the ingenuity required to squeeze all the species 
into them, and so far the Hindu theory has an advantage 
over the Greek. 

Sringara, or love, is a very leading principle in the drama 
of the Hindus: it is not, however, an indispensable ingredi- 
ent, and many plays are whoily exempt from any trace of it. 
The love of the Hindus is less sensual than that of the 
Greek and Latin comedy, and less metaphysical than that 
cf 7i\v of 

modern comedy is unknown to the Hindus, and they are 
equally strangers to the professed adoration of chivalric 
poetry : but their passion is neither tame nor undignified. It 
is sufficiently impassioned to be exempt from frigidity, and 
it is too tender to degrade the object of the passion ; whilst 
at the same time, the place that woman holds in society is 
too rationally defined for her to assume an influence foreign 
to her nature; and the estimation in which human life is held, 
is to humble, for a writer to elevate any mortal to the hono- 
urs of a divinity. The condition of lovers is described as 
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tttreerotd they may be m possession of each other's affec 
tioi^ and personally united, their passion may not have 
been mutually communicated, and their union not have 
taken place, and they may have been united and subsequent 
ly separated from each other The first is called SamWwga, 
the second Ayoga, and the third ViPrayoga or these kinds are 
reduced to two, and Sambhoga expresses successful, and 
Vtpralatnbha unsuccessful love The causes and consequ- 
ences and modifications of these conditions are the subjects 
of much subtle definition, which it fs not necessary to prose- 
cute Abundant illustration of the manner in which the 
passion IS treated will be found in the following pages 

Vtra IS the Rasa of heroism, and heroic magnanimity is<» 
evinced m three ways, munificence, clemency, and valour. 
Where the latter is displayed, it must be calm, collected, and 
dispassionate, any indication of violence belongs to a differ 
ent taste The Vtra Chanlra affords an example of this Rasa, 
and the clam intrepidity of its hero presents a very favour- 
able contrast to the fury of a Tydides, or the arrogance of a 
Rmaldo 

Bibhatsa IS the feeling of disgust inspired by filthy ob- 
lects, or by fetid odours, or by low and virulent abuse It is 
not the subject, it is believed, of any entire drama, but many 
scenes of this description occur, as the resort of Madhava to 
th^place of cremation, and the dialogue of the two demons 
in the Vent Samhara 

Raudra is the sentiment of furious passion, expressed by 
violent gesticulation, threatening language, and acts of per- 
sonal aggrcbSion Examples of it occur only in detached 
characters, as in Parasumnt, Ravatta zx\d Duryodhana 

Hasya is mirth arising from ridicule of person, speech, or 
dress, either one’s own or another's, and engenders laugh- 
ter of various intensity a Swito, which is only the expansion 
of the eyelids, ffastta displays the teeth, Vihastta is charac- 
terised by a gentle exclamation, Upahasita exhibits tears, in 
the tears flow m excess, and /f/iAffsiia Is ‘laugh 
ter holding both his sides” The two first kinds of merri 
ment are the genfeelest, the two next are rather vulgar, but 
pardonable; the two last are absolutely low, or "the vulgar 
way the vulgar show their nrnth” 

The Adbhuta Rasa is the expression of the marvellous 
Wonder is the prevailing characterstlc produced by un- 
common objects, and indicated by exclamation, trembling, 
and perspiration &c. 

The Bhayanaia IS the taste of terror, it is induced by 
awful occurrences, and exhibited by trembling, perspiration 
dryness of mouth, and indistinctness of ludgment. 

Karuna IS pity or tenderness excited by the occurrence 
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of misfortunes; it is inspired by sighs and tears, mental un* 
consciousness or aberratioHi and* ts suitably lilustratad by 
the delineation of depression, exhaustion, agony, and death. 

The Sania Rasa is very consistently excluded from drama- 
tic composition, although it is allowed a place in moral or 
didactic poetiy.lt implies perfect quiescene, or exemption 
from mental excitement, and is therefore uncongenial to the 
drama, the object of which is to paint and inspire passion 
The advocates for its exclusion suggest a compromise and 
transfer it from the persons of the play to the audience, 
who are thus fitted for the impressions to be made upon 
them It IS highly proper, it is urged, that they should exhi 
bit the Santa Rasa, and sit m silent attention, their tempers 
perfectly passive and their hearts free from every external 
influence. 

Conformably to the genius of mythological classification, 
the Rasas are by some authorities considered to be personifi- 
ed of various hues, and subject to the influence of different 
divinities, as follows 


Snngara, .. 

. black, subject to Vishnu 

Has^tt, • • . 

. white 

Rama 

Raudra, 

,.red 

.. Rudra 

Vtra, 

.. red 

Sakra 

Kanina, .. .. « 

gray 

. . Varuna 

Bhayanaia, . . 

. black, . . . 

. .. Yama 

Bihhatsa, 

.blue, . 

.. Mahakala 

Adbhuta 

. yellow, . 

. . Brahma. 

The arrangement appears, 

however, to be modern, and 

little recognised 

The combination of the Pasas with each other, their modi- 


ficaiions, and the manner in which they are affecfed by the 
intermixture of the different Bhavas, furnish the Hindu writ- 
ers on the subject witti ample opportunity to indulge their 
passion for infinite minutias It may be observed, however, 
that this rage for subtile subdivision is most remarkable in 
writers of recent date, and the oldest works, as the Dasa Rup- 
aka for instance, are contented with a moderate multiplica 
lion of definitions As to the dramatic writers themselves, 
they might possibly have been influenced m some degree by 
theoretical principles, and in the example of one of the most 
celebrated, Bhavalhuh, we have his three pieces severally 
appropriated, like Miss Balhe*s plays, of the Passions, to dis- 
tinct emotions Matats and Madhaxja^ to the Snngara Rasa, or 
love; the Vtra Chantra to heroism, or the Vtra Rasa, and the 
Uitara Rama Chantra to the Kanttia Rasa, or tenderness We 
have no reason to think, however, that he or any of the elder 
wnters troubled themselves about tnfles, or knew or regard- 
ed the multiplied laws which have been derrved from their 
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practice. It is not so much to illustrate the plays themselves 
thatjhe foregoing pictupe of the system founded on then 
has been sketched, asjo afford a view of the theatrical critl 
cism of the Hindus, and a notion of their mode of theons 
ing. We cannot now question that they had a theory, whicl 
has been elaborated • with great diligence, if not with mud 
success, and which, although if comprises many puerilities, is 
not wholly a stranger to just principles or refind taste. 

As connected with the Rasas, we may notice one mon 
division, which is less liable than tHe preceding to the charge 
of unnecessary trifling, it rather affects the construction thar 
the objects of the drama, but as part of the means by whicfi 
its purposes are effected, may not be inconveniently noticec] 
here. According to Bharata's aphorisms, there are foui 
Vrittts, which may be render^ Styles of Dramatic Represn* 
tation, implying the general character of the dialogue and 
incidents, and which are severally appropriate to different 
Rasas or passions* They are termed Kaustkt, Satlwah, 
Arahhati and Bharati. The three first are suited respectively 
to the SriHgorff, Vjmand the last is common 

to all. The three first chiefly concern the incidents and 
situations' the latter regards the dialogue, and signifies 
merely appropriate and elegant language. The discovery of 
a lady’s love, by her having painted a picture of her lover, 
wMch she vainly endeavours to conceal from a friend, is an 
incident in the Kaustkt, or playful and pleasing style. Inspri* 
ring dread of treachery by fabricated documents or supjjosi- 
fjfious proofs belongs to theSatiwafi, the grave and serious 
style; and combat, tumuli, magic, and natural portents are 
occurrences in the style termed Arabhatt, the awful and 
appalling. 


CHAPTER V 

, THE LANGUAGE OF THE HINDU THEATRE 

The language of the Hindu thealre offers many peculiar! 
ties, but they can scarcely be fully detailed without citing 
the original passages, and could only be duly appreciated by 
students of the Sanskrit language. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose, therefore, to advert to the principal charade* 
ristics. 

According to the original aphorism of Bharata, "the poet 
is to employ choice and harmonious terms, and an elevated 
and polished style, embellished with the ornaments of rheto- 
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ncand rhylhm " The mjunchon has not been disregarded, 
and m no department of Hindu literature are the powers of 
the Sanskrit language more lavishly developed In the late 
writers, the style is generally so painfully laboured as to be 
still more painfully read bnt m the oldest and best pieces, 
the composition, although highly finished is not m general 
of difficult appreliension The language of Kalidasa is remir* 
kably easy, so is that of Bhavabhuti, m the Uttara Rania Cha 
rttra In his other two pl^s, and especially m MaUu and 
Madhena it IS more elaborate and difficult ’\hzMrtchchhahah 
presents fewer difficulties than any of the whole series The 
Af irart Na*aka is one of the most unintelligible 

The ordinnry business dialogue of the Hindu drama is 
for the greater part m prose, but reflections or descrip 
tions, and the poetical flights of the author, are m verse 
Every one of the many kinds of Sanskrit metre is emplo 
yed on the latter occasion, from the AmtsMubh to the 
Dandaka, or verse of four lines of eigh syallables each, fo 
that vhich contains any number of syllables from twenty 
seven to one hundred and ninety nine Bhavabhuti occast 
onally indulges m this last tnetre, Kalidasa seldom, if ever 
His favourite form appears to be the Arya or Catha , but 
none of the poets confine themselves to a particular deserm 
tion The first thirty five stanzas of Sakuntala exhibit eleii^n 
kinds of metre, and in the scene quoted from Malah and 
Madhaxa by Colebrooke, in his Essay on Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Prosody, in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Reseir 
dies we have the like number, or eleven varieties, for the 
greater part of the most complex description That this 
diversity of composition enhances the difficulty of under 
standing the Hindu plays may be admitted, but it likewise 
adds to the richness and melody of the composition It is 
impossible to conceive language so beautifully musical, or 
so magnificently grand, as that of many of the verses of 
Bhavabiniti and Kalidasa 

Another peculiarity of the Hindu plays is their employing 
different forms of speech for different characters This Is 
not like the ihe Patois of the French comedies, or the Scotdi 
of English dramas, individual ind occasional, but is general 
and Invariable The hero and the pnncipal personages speak 
Sanskrit but women and the inferior characters use the van 
ous modifications of that language winch are comprehended 
under the term Prakrit As observed by Colebrooke, m 
regard to this mixture of languages, the Italian theatre pre 
senls instances in the prose comedies of Ruzzanti, and the 
coincidence is noticed by Walker, with reference to Sir 
William Jones’s remarks prefixed to his franslatfon of Saku 
ntdla. But these five act farces, the notion of whicn was 
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pTQ^ably borrowed from Uie PestwJus of Plauius, hold bul 
an insignificant place in the dramatic literature of Italy, and 
the employment of the Venetian and Bergamask dialects bj 
Goldoni IS only like the use of those of Somersetshire oi 
Yorkshire on the English stage, except that it is rather inon 
prominent and frequent In no theatre, however, have wi 
a mixture of languages exactly analogous to that invariabli 
in the drama of the Hindus 

“Prakrtt”, Sir William Jones observes (Preface to Sakun 
fflla),“is little more than tlie language of theBralimansmeltec 
down by a delicate articulation, to the softness of Italian ” ir 
which he is quite correct, as far as the Prakrit spoken bj 
the heroine and principal female personages is concerned 
Colebrooke, however, more correctly intimates, that the tern 
Prakrit is of a more comprehensive nature, and is properlj 
applicable to all the written and cultivated dialects of India 
It may be doubted, however, if it is usually understood ir 
this sense, and the term is applied in the Prakrit grammar! 
to a variety of forms, which agree only in name with the 
spoken dialects Ihusthe Magadhi, by which name may b( 
considered tliat dialect which is more ordinarily understood 
by Prakrit, is very different from the vernacular language ol 
Magadh or Beliar The Saurastm is by no means the same 
with the dialect of Mathura and Vrmdavan, and the Mahara 
sMn, would be of tittle avail in communicating with the Ma 
harattas, or people of Maharashtra. The other species en 
umerated are equally incapable of identification with tiie di 
alects to which they might be supposed to refer 

According to the technical authorities, the different diale 
cts employed are these The heroine and principal female 
characters speak Saf<ra5^Mf,attendantson royal persons speak 
Nagadht, servents, Rajputs and traders halformixed 

Masadht, The Vtdushaka speaks the Pracht, or eastern dialect , 
rogues use Avaniika, or the language of Ougein , and intrig 
uers that of the Dekhan or Peninsula The dialect of Bahhka 
IS spoken by the people of the north, and Z)rati<io by the 
people of the Coromandel coast The individuals named 
Sakas and Sakarts speak dialects of their own, and cowherds, 
outcasts, and foresters, use their respective forms of speech 
Even the imps of mischief have their appropriate iargon, and 
the Ptaachas or goblms, when introduced on the stage, speak 
a dialect of Prakrit termed Patsacin 

If these directions were implicily followed, a Ki du play 
would be a polyglot that few individuals could hope to un 
derstand In practice, howe\er, we have rarely more than 
three varieties, or Sanskrit, and a Prakrit more or less refined 
In point of fact, Indeed, there is little real difference in the 
several varieties ofPraknt they all agree m grammatical struc- 
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fure, and in the most important deviations from Sanskrit, and 
onlyvaryin their orthoepy, the low'er kinds'employingthe har- 
shest letters and rudest combinations. The words are essen- 
tially the same in all. and all are essentially the same with 
Sanskrit the difference affecting the pronunciation and spe- 
lling rather than the radical structure, and tending generally 
to shorten the words, and substitute a soft for a hard, and a 
slurred for an emphatic articulation. Thus salt, be- 

comes Iona ; mayttra, a peocock, becomes mora ; tnadhuka, a 
kindoftree, becomes mafiwa', pumsita, a man, is Puriso ; sngala, 
a jackal, is stata ; yauvana, youllt, is jovana; and bhavait beco- 
mes hodi. Prakrit is also averse to some forms of conjunct 
.^consonants, and either changes them to a simple reduplica- 
tion or omits one of them; as nagna. naked, becomes nagga ; 
valsa, a cMdt bichchfia; and Chandra, \he moon, chanda. In 
the aspirated letters, the aspirate alone IS usually retained, as 
gahira, for gamhhira deep; saka, OX sahha, an assembly. These 
will be sutficient to characterise the general nature of the 
changes by which Sanskrit becomes Prakrit, and which will 
sufficiently prove their identity. At the same time, in long 
and complicated sentences, the affinity is not always so ob- 
vious as if might be supposed, and the occurrence of Prakrit 
offers a difficulty In the perusal of Sanskrit plays which is 
not readily overcome without the aid of a commenlavv, in 
which the passages are always translated into Sanskrit.Tra- 
krit admits of most of the prosody of Sanskrit, and a due 
proportion of It is always written in varied metre. Its gram- 
matical construction is marked by some peculiarities, such as 
the want of a dual number and dative case, and the employ- 
ment of but one conjugation. The lower species are especi- 
ally characterised by a disregard of grammatical concords, 
and the use of a common termination for every modification 
of gender, number and persons. 

There is one question of some Interest attaching to the 
construction of tlie Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than 
has been yet given to it, and on which this is not the place 
to dilate. Does it -represent a dialect that was even spoken ? 
or is it an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language, de- 
vised to adapt the latter to peculiar branches of literature? 
The latter seems to be the most likely ; for there would be 
no difficulty In the present day in writing it, although it is 
no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be 
found in plays which are modem productions. The vidagdha- 
Madhava, for instance, consists more than half of high Pra- 
krit, and it was written less than three centuries ago. On the 
other hand, many of the modifications are to be found in the 
spoken dialects of Hindustan, and the rules of Prakrit gram- 
mar account for changes which without such aid it.is diffi- 
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cult to compreliend. The simplification of the grammatical 
constr-uction, by the disuse'of the dual number and the re- 
duced ftumber of verbal conjugations, looks also like the 
spontaneous substitution of practical to tljcoretic perfection 
in actual speech, and may tempt us to think the Prakrit was 
once a spoken tongue. The subject is interesting, not only 
in a philological, but in a historical view ; for the sacred dia- 
lects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else than 
Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to 
Ceylon and to Nepal are connected with die nse and pro- 
gress of that religion which is professed by tlie principal 
nations to the north and east of Hindustan. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCENIC APPARATUS 

The Hindus never had any building appropriated to public 
entertainments; they could not. therefore, have liad any com 
plicated system of scenery or properties. It appears frorr 
several of the dramas, that In the palaces of kings there was 
a chamber or hall known as the Sangtia-Sala, the musk 
saloon, in which drancing and singing were practised and 
sometimes exhibited; but there is no referenc to any sepa^ 
rate edifice for such purposes, open to the public, elthei 
gratuitously or at n ctiarge, and such an institution would be 
foreign to the slate of society m the East, which In man> 
respects certainly was not advanced beyond that of the 
Middle Ages in Europe, when minstrels and mimes were 
universally strollers, and performed in the halls of baronial 
castles, or in booths at fairs. In England, even, there appears 
to have been no resident company of players, or permanent 
theatre, earlier than the reign of Elizabeth. Companies ol 
actors in India must have been common at an early date, and 
must have been reputable, for the inductions often refer to 
the poets as their personal friends, and a poet of tolerable 
merit in India, under the ancient regime, was the friend and 
associate of sages and kings. The Hindu actors were never 
apparently classed with vagabonds or menials, and were- 
never reduced to contemplatea badge of servitude as a mark 
of distinction As to theatrical edifices, the manners of the 
people, and the nature of the climate, were adverse to their 
existence, and the spacious open courts of (he dwellings 
of persons of^consequence were equally adapted to the 
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purposes of dramatic representation and the convenience of 
the spectators. We should never fprget, in speaking of the 
Hindu drama, that its exhibition, as lias been noticed in*tlie 
preface, was notan ordinary occurrence, or an amusement 
of the people, but that it was part of an occasional celebration 
of some solmen or religious festival. 

The writers on dramatic systems furnish us with no in- 
formation wlialever on tnis part of our subject, with one ex- 
ception, and, in the Saniita-Ratnakara^ alone, have we any 
allusion to tiie place In wIkcIi performances were held. The 
description there given, indeed, rather applies to a place for 
the exhibition of singing and dancing; but it was, no doubt, 
the same with that in which dramatic representations took 
pTace, and the audiences weie similarly composed on both 
occasions. The description is not very precise, but the follo- 
wing is the purport 

“The chamber in which dancing is to be exhibited should 
be spacteus and e/egant. It sUouid be covered over by an 
awning, supported by pillars richly decorated and hung with 
garlands The master of the house should take his seat in 
the centre, on a throne : the Inmates of the private apartments 
should be seated on his left, and persons of rank upon his 
right Behind both are (o be seated the ciiief officers of the 
state or household, and poets, astrologers, physicians, and 
men of learning, are to be arranged in the centre Femjle 
attendants, selected for their beauty and figure, are to be 
about the person of tlie principal, with fans and chowris, 
wliiist persons carrying wands are to be stationed to keep 
order, and armed men as guards are to be placed in different 
directions. Wlien all are seated, the band is to enter and 
perform certain airs; after which the chief -dancer is to ad- 
vance from behind the curhin, and after saluting the audi- 
ence, scattering at the «ame time flowers amongst them, she 
will display her skill “ 

The direction for the appearance of the dancer here indi- 
cates the separation of the performers from the audience by 
a screen or curtain; and of thi<; frequent proofs are afforded, 
xlifferetu pfajvs The sta?® itself 
was termed Bhumi or >iekaihyn\ but the taller term 

is also applied to the "within," as sounds or exclamations 
off the stage are said to occur, in the Net>ath\a We 
might infer the distinction, also, from the instructions of 
Pravtsaii and nishkkramati “enter and exit." which are invari- 
ably given; but they admit the possibility as was the case in 
the early French theatre, of the actors continually in view of 
the audience throughout coming forward and withdrawing 
as required, without ever disappearing it is often said, 
howevp'* where a character makes Iris appearance under the 
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influence of liurry or alarm, tfiat he enters apatthshepena, 
With a toss of the curtain, throwing up or aside, apparently, 
the cloth suspended in the flat, instead of coming on regu 
tarty from the wing It seems possible, also, that curtains 
were suspended transversely so as to divide tlie stage mto 
different purhons, open equally to tlie audience but screeen- 
ing one set of actors from the other, as if the one were 
within, and the other without a house or cliamber The first 
drama noticed in the next chapter often requires some such 
arrangement, unless, as is by no*means unlikely, the wliole 
was left to the imagination It would appear, also, by the 
same piece, that part of the stage was raised, so as to form 
a terrace or balcony, as it was in Shakespeare’s time en 
England 

The properties of the Hindu stage were, no doubt, as 
limited as the scenery, but seats, thrones, weapons, and cars 
with live cattle were used The ntroduction of the latter is 
frequent, and could not always have been imaginary, being 
as in the Nrtchehhakait especially, indispensable to the busi 
ness Whetlier any contrivance was had recourse to, to 
represent the aerial clianofs of the gods is rather doubtful. 

Costume was always observed, and various proofs occur 
of the personages being dressed in chancier Females were 
renresented in geneial by females, but it appears not to have 
been uncommon for men or lads to personate female char 
characters, especially those cf a graver character, like the 
Bauddha priestess in Malatt and Madhava 

There is no want of instruction for stage business, and 
we have the “asides" and *aparts’ as regularly indicated as 
m the modern theatre m Europe Even German precision is 
not unfrequenlly affected, and the sentiment with which the 
sp“3ker IS to deliver himself particularised In directions foi 
passing fi’om one place to another, much is evidently left to 
the imagination, and the spectator must eke out the distance 
traversed by his own concentioos There is often much want 
of dexterity in this part of the business and a very little in 
genuity would liave avoided tlie incongruities produced Th« 
defect, however, is common to the early plays of all tliealres 
and m Shakespeare we find some very clumsy contrivances 
Thus in Wif^arrf //j« S«rc£>«if the king orders the trumpets tc 
sound, whilst the cooncif appirently discusses what is to 
be done with Hereford and Norfolk, and without any fur 
ther intervention, Richard commands the combatants, who 
jiS well as the king and the peers have been all the time on 
the stage, "to draw near and list, what with our council we 
have done” 

These are the only notices that can be offered of the the« 
atrical representations of the Hindus, and although scanty 
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leave no doubt of their general character. The Hindu stage, 
in fact, IS best illustrated by thos& labours winch havabeen 
so successfully addressed to the history of the stage m Eur- 
ope, to which, prior to the sixleent i century, it may be con- 
sidered precisely analogous, with the advantages of atten- 
tion to costume and female personation. We must not ext- 
end this analogy, however, to the literary merits ot the two 
theatres, as much of that of the Hindus may compete suc- 
cessfully with the greatej number of the dramatic produc- 
tions of modern Europe.and offers no affinity to the monst- 
rous and crude abortions which preceded the introduction 
of the legitimate drama in the west 
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LIST OF h(NDU ELAYS 

Mriclichhakati t Madhuraniruddha 

Sakuutah Uranshted by Sir i Kamsa Badlm 

Willaim Jones, Monier \Vi t Pradyumm Vijaya 

lliams and many otlier on t Sndama Cliaiitra 

enlalists) f Dhurtta Narltaka 

Vikrama and Urvasi t Dlmrtta Saniagama 

Malavika and Agnimitra t Hasjarnava 

UUara Rama Cltatilra t Kautuka Sarvaswa 

Malalj and Madinva Prabodlia Oiandrodaya 

Mahavjra Chantra (translated by Dr Taylor) 

Vem-Samliara ll Ramabhyuda>a 

Mudra Rakshasa 11 Kunda Mala 

Udatta Ragliava || Saugandliikaharain 

Hanuman*Natjka '1 Kusumasekiiara Vijaya 

Ratnavali H Raivata Madanika 

Viddha*Salabhanjika |j Narinavati 

BalaRamayana 11 Vilasavatt 

Praclianda-Pandava il Snngara Tdaka 

Karpura-Mantari I 1 Den Maliadeva 

Janadagnya Jaya li Vadavodaya 

Samudra Matliana 11 Bali Badiia 

Tnpuradaha \\ Anekamurtta 

Dhananjaya Vijaya II Mayakapalika 

Anarglia Ragiiava II Kndarasatah 

SaradaTilaka 11 Kanakavati Madhava 

Yayati Cf'aritra 11 Vindumati 

Yayati-Vijaya li Keliraivafaka 

Yayati and Sarmishtha II Kamadalta 

Dutangada T Sankalpi Snryodaya 

Mngankalekha % Sudirsana Vijiya 

Vidagdlia A^idliava n Vasantika Pannaya 

AbliiramaMani t CliitraYa]na 
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, SANSKRIT DRAMAS 

THE IIRICHCHHAKITI OR THE TOY.CART 

This drama is a work great interest, bothin the literary 
and national history of the Hindus. 

Althougit not named by the authority from which we 
have principally drawn our general view of tlie Hindu dra- 
matic system, the It Is unquestionably alluded 
to in the text of that work, and we may therefore feel 
assured that this play was written earlier tlian the tenth 
century ; there is every reason to infer much earlier. 

The introduction of the MncUchhakatt attributes the com- 
position to a king named Sudraka, and gives him a high 
character both in arms and letters: he lived, iiissaid.a 
hundred years and then burnt himself, leaving ids kingdom 
to his son. 

Over what kingdom Sudraka ruled is not mentioned. The 
writer of the Kamaitdai:i siys it was Avan<i or Ougein \ tradi- 
tion, especially in the Oekhin, includes him amongst die 
universal monarchs of india.and places him between Cnandra- 
gupta and Vikramadltya, without specifying his capital. The 
late Col. Wilford ( As. Res vol. ix. ) considers him the same 
with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha kings, 
succeeding to the throne by depjsing his master, the last of 
the Kanwa race to whom he was minister, but these aver- 
ments are vep^ questionable. The circumstances are in fact 
attributed, it is said, to a prince named Balihita, or Sipraka, or 
Sindhuka or Mahakarni— and the Identification of Sudraka 
with either or all of these, rests upon chronological data by 
no means satisfactorily established. From these it appears that 
the first Andhra king of Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than 
the last, or PuHmal, who, it is said, died A. D. 64S, conse- 
quently the former reigned about A. D. 192 But it is stated, 
that in a work called the Kumartko’Khanda, a portion of the 
Sirtmta-Pwranfl, it is asserted that in the year of the Kali 
3300— save 10— a great king would reign (it does not appear 
where) named Sudraka. This date in our era is 190 ; the 
date of the first Andhr.! king, as mentioned above Is 192; 
therefore Sudraka must be that king: a deduction which may 
possibly be correct, but which depends too much upon the 
accuracy of a work very little known and upon a calcula- 
tion that yet requires to be revised, to be considered as 
decidedly invalidating the popular notion, Hliat Sydraka 
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preceded Vikramaditya, apd consequently the era of Christia- 
nity; by a century at least. 

The attribution of a play to a regal author is not a singu' 
lar occurrence The Ratnavah, as will be hereafter noticed, is 
ascribed to a bard of like dignity i whether truly or not, whe- 
ther the monarch was not rather the patron than the poet, is 
immaterial to the chronology of the drama; as, if the work of 
Sudraka’s reign, it may be considered as the oldest extant 
specimen of the Hindu drama, and a composition of respec- 
table antiquity. The play contains abundant internal evidence 
of an ancient date. 

The style, though not meagre, is In general simple and 
unartiflclal, and of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of Hindu wriliiig, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the nimli and tenth centuries. This may be 
considered a safe indication in a work of such pretence as 
one attributed to a regal bard ; and although it could riot be 
adinhted alone as conclusive, yet, as associated with the 
name and date of Sudraka, It Is a strong confirmation of the 
latter, at least, being correct. 

Another circumstance in favour of the antiquity of the 
drama Is derived from a peculiarity In the language of one of 
lilt chief characters. Samsthanaka, the Raja’s brother-in-law, 
affecls literature, with which he has so little conversancy, 
that Ills citations of poetic personages and events are as 
erroneous as frequent. Now it is a remarkable circumstance 
that all his citations are from the Raway-rna and Mahnbkarala, 
and that he never alludes to the chief actors in the Pauranik 
legends, as Dhmva, D<tksha, PriMada, Bali &c There can 
be no good reason why he should not cite from a Pura>ta as 
well as from either of tlie poems whicli bear a similarly holy 
characeter, and it is not likely that the author of the drama, 
who was thoroughly familiar with the poems, should not 
have been acquainted with the Puranas If they had existed, or 
been equally in circulation : we have great reason therefore 

to suspect that the MrichidihalsaU was writlen prior to the 

composition of the Puranat,oTz\ least before the stories they 
contain had acquired by their aggregation familiarand popular 
currency. 

Peculiaritiesin manners contribute to a similar conclusion 
and the very panegyric upon Sudraka, specifying his volun- 
tary cremation wlien arrived at extreme old age, praises i||ni 
for an act proscribed In the Kati, or present period of the 
world By all current legal authorities, except the texts o| 
ttie most ancient, suicide is prohibited everywhere except at ^ 
Prayaga, and is there allowed only under certain circums- 
tances. The lirohibltlon may be disregarded, it is true, but 
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sucli a breach of the law could not with any decency hjive 
been made llie theme of public eulogium by a Brahman in 
the Sanskrit language, and therefore the event most probably 
preceded the law. 

The subject of the piece, the love of a respectable Brali* 
man for a courtesan, is also In favour of a period of some 
remoteness, although it may be allowed to mark a state of 
social demoralisation, a decline from the purity of Hindu ins* 
titutions ; at the same timet it seems probable that the prac- 
tice of antiquity, as regarded the intercourse of the sexes, 
was much more lax than it pretends to be In modern days. 
Tlie laws of Manu recognise the cohabitation of a Sudra 
female with a Brahman, as an Inferior kind of wife, or a hand- 
maid Now this association is prohibited in the KaU age, 
and its occurrence in the play, in which Vasantasena who 
may be supposed to be a Sudra. becomes the wife of CUaru- 
datta, indicates a period anterior to the bw prohibUing the 
marriage of a Sudra by a Brahman. Tlie clioice of sucli an 
event for the subject of a dramatic performance, renders It 
likely that such a prohibition could not have been then even 
contemplated. 

Tliemost unqestionable proof, however, of high aniiquify, 
Is the accuracywith which £?TMdd/n» observances are adverted 
to, and the flourishing condition in which the members df 
that sect are represented to exist There is not only abso- 
lute toleration, but a kind of public recognition ; the ascetic 
who renders such essential service to the heroine being 
recommended or nominated by authority, chief of all the 
Vthara or Battddha establishments of Vjjayin. 

At what period could this diffusion and prosperity of llie 
Baiiddha faith nave occurred, and when was it likely that a 
popular work should describe it correctly ? Many centuries 
nave elapsed since Hindu writers were acquainted with the 
BaudJhas in their genuine characters. Their tenets are pre- 
served in phiiosop.iical treatises wUh someliiing like accu- 
rac>*, but any attempt to describe their persons and practices 
'invaThbiy confounds them with the Jainas, The ^fnchcJika- 
hat! is as yet the only work where the Bauddhas appear 
undisguised. Now we know from the Christian writers of 
the second centur>’, that in their days the worship of Duita 
or Buddha was very prevalentin India. We nave every reason 
to believe, that shortly after that lime the religion began to 
decline, more In consequence of the rise and growth of the 
Jains, probably, than any persecution of the Bauddhas ; and 
as It is clear tiial the drama was written in the days of their 
prosperity, it follows that we cannot btrtv assign it a later 
date than the first centuries of the Chrisiian era.. 

From the considerations thus states, we cannot *but 
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regard the Mrithchhahaitzt a work of considerable antiquity, 
and from internal evidence may very safely attribute it to the 
period when Sudraka the sovereign reigned, whether that 
be reduced to the end of the second century after Christ, or 
whether we admit the traditional chronology, and place him 
about a century before our era. 

The revolution in the government of Vjja^tn. which forms 
an underplot in the piece, is narri^ted with so little exaggera- 
tion, that it IS probably founded on fact As the simple narra* 
tive of a simple event, it is the mote entitled to our credence; 
and It IS not at all unlikely that the Brahmans, olfetided by 
their sovereign Pataka’s public disregard of them, brou^t 
about a change of the government, employing a hermit and a 
cow-boy, or young peasant, as their instruments This plain 
story is not tmprobabl)' the origin of the obscure allusions 
which exercised the industry of Colonel Wilford, and in 
which, and in the purport of tlie word Ar^a the name of the 
cowherd tn the phy, and in general acceptation a title of res- 
pect, he thought he could trace a reference to the history of 
Christianity in India— (4s. /?<s. vol. x, Essay on the Sacred 
Isles of the West.) There Is also an Ar^e of some renown in 
the history of Kashmir, whom the same learned and labori- 
ous but injudicious writer, identified with Salivahana The 
real character of that personage may now be more accurately 
appreciated. (Essay on the History of Cashmir, 4s Res. Vol. 
XV. p 84 ) 

The Drama NrichchUakati cannot in equity be tried by 
laws with which the Authorand his audience were unacquain- 
ted If, therefore, it exceeds the limits of a play according to 
ourappDved models,* weare noHo considerit of dispropor- 
tionate length ; if it occasionally arranges the business of the 
stage after what we conceive an awkward fashion, we are 
not to pronounce it devoid altogether of theatrical ingenuity; 
and if It delineates manners repugnant to our social institu- 
tions, we are not to condemn them as unnatural or immoral. 
We must j'lidge the composition after the rules laid down by« 
Schlegel, and identify ourselves, as much as possible, with 
the people and the time to which ft befongs. 

Overlooking, then, those peculiarities which are clearly 
referable to age &nd country, it will probably be admitted, 
that the Toy cart possesses considerable dramatic merit. The 
action, if It want other unities, has the unity of interest; and 
proceeds with a regular, though diversified, marcfi to its final 
development The interest is rarely suspe.ided, and in every 
case the apparent inteTuplion is, with great ingenuity, made 
subservient to the common design The connexion of the 
two jjlots is much better maintained than in the play we 
• The drama is m ten Acts. 
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usually refer to as a happy specimen of such a combination : 
IheS^artisft Friar. The deposition of P^Iaka is interwoven with 
the main story so intimately, that it could not be detacifed 
’from it witiiout injury, and yet it never becomes so prominent 
as to divert attention from that to wliich it is only an 
appendage. , , ^ . .i. • 

There Is considerable variety of character amongst the in- 
ferior persons of the Drama, and ttie two Captains of the 
Watcii, and the two Cliandalas, are plainly di.-jonminated. 
The superior characters are*!ess varied, but they are national 
portraitures, and offer some singular combinations : the ten- 
derness and devotion of Vasantasena seem little compatible 
with her profession, and tlie piety and gravil>; of Charudatta 
stilhless so with his love. The master-piece of the play, 
however, is Samsthanaka, llie Raja's brother-in-law. A cliarac- 
ter so utterly contemptible has perhaps been scarcely ever 
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spirited translator of Aristophanes, it la no longer tlie fashion 
for translators to direi^t the taste of their readeis, and they 
fnust be left to condemn or approve for themselves t shall, 
therefore refrain from any further observations oil this head* 

ViKRAllA AND UKVaSI 
OR 

THE HERO AND THE NYitPH 

The drama of Vikrama and Urvasi is one of the three 
plays attributed to Kalidasa, already advantageously known 
to the western world as the author of Sakuntala The 
introductory observation of the Manager in the prelude 
IS our evidence to tins efiect .and it is corroborated by* the 
correspondence of these two compositions, iit many of their 
characteristic meiits and defects The subject of each is 
taken from heroic mythology, and a royal demigod and 
nympli of more than human mould are f}»e hero and heroine 
of either , there is the same vivacity of description and ten 
derness of feeling in both , the like delicate beauty m the 
thoughts, and extreme elegance in the style It may be diffi 
cull to decide to which the palm belongs , but the story of 
the present play is perhaps more skilfully woven, and the 
incidentb rise out of each other more naturally than in Sakun 
tala, while, on the other iiand, there IS perhaps no one per 
sonage in it so interesting as the heroine of tliat drama 
Although, iiowever, there is no reason to doubt that tins 
play IS the work of the same hand as that translated by Sir 
William Jones, the concurrence does not throw any fur- ' 
ther liglit upon the date or history of the author We can 
only infer, from the observance of the same chaste style of 
composition, and the absence of any forced construction or 
offensive conceits, that they are both the production of a 
period anterior to tlie reign of Bhoja, when Ins Kalidasa, 
a man of fancy and taste, could descend to write a whole 
poem, the Naioday for instance, m a strain of verbal palter 
tng and a succession of jingling sounds 

The richness of the Praknt in this play both in sfructur*-- 
and m its metrical code, is very remarkable A very great 
portion, especially of the fourth act is In this language , and 
in that act also a considerable variety of metre is intro 
duced , it IS clear, IlieVefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly cultivated long before flie play was written, 
and this might lead us to doubt whether the composition 
can bear so remote a date as the reign of Vikramaditya 
(56 B C) It is yet rather uncertain whether the classical 
language of Hindu literature had at that lime received so 
high a polish as appears in the present drama , and still 
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less, therefore, could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, If the parent was compamtively rude. We cs\ji scar- 
cely conceive that the cultivation of Prakni preceded that of 
Sanskrit, when we advert to the principles on which the 
former seems to be evolved from the latter ; but it must be 
confessed that the relation between Sanskrit and Prakrit has 
been hitlierto very imperfectly Investigated, and is yet far 
from being understood. 

The mythological notions of the author, as inferable from 
the benedictory stanzas*open1ng all the three plays attribu- 
ted to him, is rather adverse toa remote antiquity, as tlie wor- 
ship of any individual deity as the Supieme Being, and with 
B/iiit:f(orfaith, appears to bean innovation in Hindu ritual 
•and theology of a comparatively modern period- At the same 
time, the worship of Siva undoubtedly prevailed in the Dekhin 
at tlie commencement of the Christian era, and Vikramaditya, 
the patron of Kalidasa, is traditionally represented as devoted 
to Siva and his consort 

It may be thought some argument for the comparative 
antiquity of the present drama, that, it tells the story of Puru- 
ravas very differently from the Puranas, in several ofwhich 
it may be found. We may suppose, therefore, that the play 
preceded those works; as, had it been subsequently composed, 
the poet would either spontaneously, or In deference to sac- 
red authority, have adhered more closely^ to the Pauranik* leg- 
end. Thedifference in the Puranas also indicates that corrup- 
tion of taste, which we cannot heshale regarding as the pro- 
duct of more modern and degenerate days. %- 

The loves of Pururavas and Urvasi are related in various 
Paranas The following is the story as it appears in the 
Wstinu PHrojio, in which and in the Padma,* it is more fully 
and connectedly detailed than perhaps in any other compo- 
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and her beauty was such as might enchant the world : no 
wond^, Uierefore, tliat Purbravas was at once inspired with 
fervent Jove Conliding m his rank and renown, the king 
did not hesitate to propose a matrimonial alliance tj the 
nymph of heaven , she was nothing Jolh, but Jiad not the 
power to comply, without previously exacting the bride 
groom’s consent to two conditions. Pururavas Jiesitajed not 
to accede to ttie stipulations 

Urvasi Jiad with her two pet rams, creatures of heavenly 
and illusive natures, and one of her'conditions was, that the 
king should take these animals under his own charge, and 
guard against their being ever earned away by fraud or force* 
The otner stipulation was that the nymph was never to 
behold the person of tlie king divested of his raiment On 
the ready accession of Pururavas to these terms, Urvasi be- 
came his bride, and they dwelt together in the forest of 
Chailraratha, near Alaka, the cap lal of Kuvera, for sixty-one 
years,* in perfect happiness and undtmmished affection 

The absence of Urvasi was very soon felt m the upper 
sphere, and the inhabitants of Swarga found their enjoyments 
stale and unprofitable, no longer heightened by the agreeable 
manners and entertaining society of the nymph The whole 
body of Aps<trasas, btddhast Candharbas and Other tenants of 
Indra’s heaven, regretted her loss, and determined to attempt 
her recovery as soon as the period of her exile, as deno- 
unced by the imprecation, should have expired When this 
period arrived, they deputed some of the Candharbas on the 
expedition, who undertook to bring about the violation of 
the terms on which the alliance of the king and the nymph 
depended. With this intent they entered the sleeping cham- 
ber of the monarch, and carried off one of the rams The 
bleat of the animal woke Urvasf who echoed its cries with 
her lamentations, and aroused the prince. Apprehensive, 
however, of appearing before hfs bride undressed. Puru 
ravas hesitated to pursue the thief, and thus incurred the 
angry reproaches of his spouse for his fndnference to her 
loss Presently the Qandharbas bore away the second ram, 
and tlie grief of Urvasi was afresh excited , the king’s indtg 
nation also co Id no longer be restrained, and, determined 
to pursue and punish the ravishers, he leaped naked out of 
bed, trusting that the darkness of night would screen him 
from the eye of his consort This was what his enemies 
desired, and he was no sooner off the couch than a vivid 
flash of lightning revealed him to view, and put an end to 
his union with the nymph of Swarga Urvasi immediately dis 

* Ibis is, boverer a asie moaeat m thg exirsvagaai daraUos ol the 
Itfe ef PanmTas ^accordiog to tbe I^aaas there is notUag of the bnd 
la the pUy 
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appeared, accompanying the Candjiarhas to the halls of Indra. 

When Pururavas was conscious of his loss, his grief was 
so intense that It affected his intellects, and he long wandered 
frantic over the world in quest of his bride. After many years 
had elapsed he came to a lake in Kurukshetra, where he 
found several nymphs sporting on the bank ; amongst them 
was Urvasi. Recogniaing her at once, he ran to her and 
with wjid energy implored her return ; the nymph, however, 
was no longer disposed, even if she had been permitted, to 
comply with his wishes, and was deaf to all his entreaties ; 
and at last she succeeded in convincing him oftlie unreason* 
ablenessof his solicitations, and prevailed on him to resume 
his station, and fhedutiesof aking.engagingonthoseterms 
to pay him an annual visit. Pururavas, however reluctantly, 
was compelled to submit, and returned sorrowfully but 
composed to his capital. His annual interviews with Cfrvasf 
were punctually repeated, and the fruit of this intercourse 
wasthebirth of six sons,*Ayus.Dhimat,Amavasu,Vlswavasu 
Satayus and Srutayus, who were the progenitors of the 
lunar race of kings. 

The occasional Interviews with his bride granted to 
Pururavas were far from satisfying his desires, and he still 
sighed for the permanent enjoyment of her society. The 
Candherbas at last, pitying his distress, engaged to pwmote 
his reunion with the nymph, and sent (lie king a brazier char- 
ged with fire, with which they directed him to perform a 
sacrifice in the forest, to attain the gratification of all his 
wishes. The kingrepaired to thewoods, but reflecting that he 
had quitted Urvasi in order to celebrate this rite, giving up 
the substance for the shadow.lic returnedto seekthe nymph, 
leaving the vessel of fire In the thicket. Not finding his con- 
sort, he again directed his steps to the forest, but there the 
brazier was gone, and on the spot where it had stood, a 
tamt** and Asvaitha*** tree had sprung up After a little con- 
sideration Pururavas broke a branch from either tree, and 
carried them back to the palace, where, reciting the Oayalrl. t 
and rubbing the sticks together, he generated fire with the 
friction: this primeval fire he divided into three portions, and 
with them he performed v.irious sicriflces .ind oblations. 
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TI»s hHer circumstances of fhis legend seem to indicate 
the mtrodiictioii of fire worship into India by Pururavas. 
considered as a historical perbonage *** There may have been 
some old tradition to that effect whence the Pauramk 
writers de'ived tin. groundwork of their fable , but it is not 
nificed in the play, ne t ler IS any allusion made to It m the 
verbion of this s ory in another work m which it is found 
the Vnhai KaUn which differs in many particulars from 
both the play and the Purana The*story tliere, however is 
very concisely narrated and tlie author has c'early taken 
merely the personages and course of the fable from what 
was currently known and given tiis own colouring to the, 
incidents It adds therefore, nothing to the history of the 
narrative, and may be eititer anterior or subsequent to the 
forms in which it is now presented to the readers Another 
authority, however, t le Matsya Purana, tells the story more 
agreeablv to the tenor of the drama, as follows 

When a year had elapsed the divme bore a son 
of surpassing splendour, arrayed in celestial raiment of a 
yellow colour, and richly decorated with heavenly gems. 
From his youtli he was versed iii regal duties, and was so 
skilled in the training of elephants that he taught the art 
and gcquired the appellation of Gojniedhoka The gods being 
assembled at the mansion of her husband, Vnhaspaiu to 
perform the riles due to his birth, inquired of Tara whose 
son he was. and with much reluctance sheacknowledged the 
royal Soma as his father Soma thereiore took the boy, and 
named him Budha, and gave him dominion on the earth, and 
inaugurated him supreme over the world Brahma and the 
rest conferred upon liim the dignity of a planetary power, 
and tiien took their departure 

* The holy Budha begot by IJa a son, who performed by 
his own might a hundred aswamedhas He was named 
Pururavas, and was revered by all worlds He worshi* 
pped Vishnu on the peaks of Himalaya and thence became 
the monarch of the sevenfold earth Kesin and myriads of 
Daityas fell before his prowess, and Ufvasi, fascinated by 
his personal graces became his bride 

Virf e Wealth and Desire, Once paid this monarch a visit, 
curious to ascertain wlirch of them held the first place rn h/s 
esteem The king received them wiflj respect but paid to 
Virtue Ins profound^st homage Wealth and Desire were off 
ended by the preference shown to their companion Wealth 
denounced a curse upon him that Avarice should occasion 

••• The Ihree fire? Jiro the corftapa'ya or perpat lel fire meinUined 
by a hoiseholder theahava itya or ton anrared fire taken from the pre 
0^ ns ant) preptr^t f r le eiv n* oblat on? , ant the dakshinagnt fire 
taken tiom either of the former and placed towards the south 
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his f-il! , and Destrt declared that lie slibuld be separated from 
■ his bride, and on that account ‘suffer distraction in the forest 
of Kuiiiara on the Gandlnmadana mountain , but Vutue 
declared he should enjoy a lung and pious life, that his 
descendants should continue to multiply as long as the 
sun and moon endured, and should ever enj ^y thedominion 
of the earth After this the divinities disappeared 

‘Pururavas was in the habit of paying a visit to Indra 
every day Having a«cendea his car, accompanying the Sim 
in Ills sourlhern course, he beheld on one occasion the 
demon Kesip seize nnd carry off the nymphs Ciiitralekha 
and Urvast The king attacked the demon, and distroyed 
him with the shaft of Vayu by which he not only rescued 
nymphs but estabhssd Indra on his tlirone, which the 
demon had endangered fortius service Indra repaid the 
monarch with his friendship, and gave him additional power, 
splendour and glory 

* Having invited the king to a festival, at which was repre 
sented the clebrated story of Lakshmi's election of a husband, 
the inventionofBharata, indra commanded Menaka, Rambha, 
and Urvasi to perfom their respective parts Urvasi, who 
represented Lakslimi, being engrossed by admiration of tlie 
king, forgot what she had to enact, and thereby incurred the 
high displeasure of the sage, who sentenced her to separa* 
tion from the prince on earth, and condemned her to pme 
fifty five years transformed to a vine, until restored to the 
• regrets of Pururavas. Urvasi having made the king her lord, 
resided with him, and after the term of the curse had expired 
bore him eight sons Ajus, Dhntayus Asuaj«s, Dhattayus, 
Dhnttmat, Vafu, Diit/o/aand Sa/a^u^, all endowed With more 
than human power” 

This story is evidently that of the play, although related 
less in detail, and with a few variations according to Paura 
ntk taste , but it is clear that it is either derived from a com 
mon source with the narration of the drama or which is not 
jmprobable, that it lias borrowed from the latter its general 
complexion The nature of the relation which exists between 
the fiction as it appears in the drama and in the Purams, our 
readers will be able to appreciatefor themselves after perusal 
of the former 

If It was necessary to peruse Vjfcromff ctid ITrtflii with a 
liberal allowance for national peculiarities it is equally requi- 
site. in the present instance to adapt our faith to the national 
creed, and to recognize for poetical and dramatic purposes, 
the creations of the m>tholo^ of the Hindus. 

In tins respect however, not very violent demand is made 
upon our imagination, as we have none of the monstrous ex 
travagancies of the system forced upon our credulity. The 
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in<ercourse of heroes arfd of goddesses is Ihe familiar theme 
of our youthful studies, and the transformation of Urvasi into 
a vine is not without abundant parallels in the metamorphoses 
of Ovid. The personages and situations of tlie Superiiuman 
portion of the drama are both elegant and picturesque ; and 
the grouping of the nymphs upon the peaks of tlie Himalaya, 
or the descent of Narada tlirough the fields of ether, might 
be represented with as much beauty as facility by the machi* 
nery of tlie theatres of Europe. ‘ 

There is also a peculiarity in the mythos of this drama, 
which identifies it witn the dramatic compositions of anti* 
quity. Trivial as the incidents may appear, unimportant as 
may be the loves of the hero and the heroine, both persons 
and events are subject to an awful control, whose inferfer* 
ence Invests them witli a dignity superior to their natural lev- 
el. Fate is the ruling principle of the narrative ; and the mon- 
arch and the nymph, and the sovereign of the gods himself, 
are portrayed as subject to the inscrutable and inevitable 
decrees of destiny. 

The simplicity of the story does not admit of much dis- 
play of character, but the timid constancy of Urvasi is not 
unhappily contrasted with the Irresolute haughtiness of the 
queen. The poet. too. has shown himself not unacquainted 
with the springs of human feelings, and his observations on 
the relations of the sexes in domestic life are equally shrewd 
and just. 

The chief charm of this piece, however, is its poetry. The 
story, the situations, and (he characters are all highly imagi- 
native, and nothing can surpass the beauty and justice of 
many of the Ihougnts. To select one as an example were to 
disparage a number of other passages and they may be left 
(0 the critical acumen and taste of the reader. 

UITARA-RiMA-CHARITRA 

OK 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF RAUA 


7}ie Vtiara-Rama-Charitra, or contwvatJon of ihe hhiory of 
Rama, is one of the three dramas attributed to Bhavabhuti, 
and the iniernal evidence of the composition fully corrobo- 
rales the traditional appropriation The style is equally vigo- 
rous and harmonious as that of the Malati and Madhava; 
several of the sentiments found in that play recur in this; and 
ttiegeneralcharacferof ihe two dramas, notwithstanding the 
difference of their subjects, offers many analogies. We have 
the same picturesque descripfon and natural pathos in both. 

The subject of tlie Uiiara Rama Chantra Is, as the name 
implies, a continuation of the history of Rama, the prince of 
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Ajodliya, nnd comprises the events tl>a{ occurred subsequent 
[0 the \v.ir wJtroh constmites the subject of the 
It IS taken from the last or supplementary section of that 
poem, one of f)»e two prncipal poetical works of the Hindus 
not wholly niytholugical, and which have some pretensions 
to be included ni the Epic cl.iis It isjiovvever, more correctly 
speaking, a continuation of a phy by the same author, the 
yira-Riiiiia-C/inritm, in which the marjnl exploits of Rama, 
as described ill the are draiiifused The date at 

which the t/ttam-RnHia C/jrt»i/r4* Nvas composed cannot be 
deduced, with certainty, from an>thing that occurs m the 
course of the play. It offers nolhinp, however, that is incom- 
patible with tile period at winch the author is said to have 
flourished, or the eighth centurj', as will be noticed in the 
iniroduclion to AfttfuU and Madihivi. Tlic style is classical 
and aliliotigh thborafe, Is nol deformed by extravagant 
refinement The thoughts are pure and uiidisgraced by con- 
ceits; and altbgelher the composition belongs to the era of 
good taste in Hindu writing, altfioug’i In an advanced period, 
and upon the eve of its decline. But t.»e most decided evi- 
dence of an early dale is furnished by the allusions to the 
and to some parts of the Hindu ritual winch are not 
now himiliarly known, and which there is reason to think 
have long fallen Inio disuse. The conthlion of the Hisdu reli- 
gion must have been very dilierenf, when this drama was 
composed, from any under which it lias been observable for 
some centuries past. 

The story of Rama has been communicated to European 
readers so fully in the writings of Jones, Wilford, Maurice, 
ward and Faber, as weft as in the fimeftt P<iitr/ifo»i of Atoor, 
and in the traranslatlon ofthe two first honks of the Ramnyana, 
by Care}' and Alarshmiti, of Seranipore. as well as probably 
by this time in the translation of the whole poem by A. W. 
Schlegel, that the eveirls which precede the action of fhe 
drann will be familnr to many of those who may peruse it. 

In order, however, to render »l intelligible to those to whom 
the story may be unknown, a brief recapitulation of the 
previous adventures of its heromay not be superfluous. The 
author himself has not thought a prepir.ition of this kind un- 
necessary even for a Hindu audience, as lie has introduced, 
.with some ingenuity, a siminiary sketch of the leading in- 
cidents of Rama's parlier career A reference to the notes 
accompanjing that part of the drama \t ill more fully explain 
the circumstances there alluded to, and supply some parfi- 
cufars of Rama’s adventures, not comprised in the following ^ 
brief narrative 

The deities of the Hindu Pantheon by no means enjoy un- 
disturbed possession of diviiiily.and th^yare obliged tocon* 

5 
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tend for their own suprenwcy, or for the protection of the' 
world*, \vith various formidable races known as As«rns, Dcu 
/i<Ts,D.7»i.n’asand Rfttshasnt, or different orders of Titanic and 
gigantic beings of superhuman strength and vitality, wlio, 
from the earliest periods. 

Kitrucre inoutc>^ aA m tera !:iimin% parahant, 

Ktm^^inuta i>eiio6oli<.ii.tre lutom. 

Of these, the Rakshasas bear the least of a celestial cha 
racier, and belong to (lie malignant dreations of ancient and 
modern fable, who to gigantic strengt'n and stature unite 
(jarticular liosliliy to mart, and an appetite for tiuman flesh, 
in the poetical mythology of the Hindus they are descended , 
from Brahma through one of Ins wilhborn progeny, the 
sage and saint Pulastya ; but Ihcir numbers are every day 
augn'cnted by the addition of the disembodied spirits of 
wicked men, condemned tothis form for a season, in punish 
ment of llieir crimes: and the class also comprehends sundry 
deformed and hideous bands, who are especially attached 
to tlie service of llic god of wealth, and are supposed to 
keen watch over his treasures. 

The first and most celebrated of the posterity of Pulastya 
were Havana and ins brethren— 

— rrepa/io 

s. CiMtt«T&trit s^porain, t<£Tsqu« a'otlissmtk esedh, 

El vio’cnta 

The half brother of Kuvera the god of wealth, Havana, 
a Raksiiasa witli ten heads, dispossessed that deity of his 
capital Lanka, in which he seated iiimself, and thence 
spread terror, not only over the world, but throughout the 
heavens, compelling many of tlie subordinate divinities to 
perform the iiieiila! functions of his psface. To terminate 
these violences and alarms, Vislmu was obliged to come 
down to earlfi, where he was born as Rama or R.'>i}>a* 
Chandra, the eldest son of Dasaralha, a prince of the Solar 
dynasty and sovereign of Ayodliya orOudli, by his wife 
Kausalya Other portions of the same deity animated the 
sons of Dasaratlia, by his other wives, Kaikeyi and Sumitra. 
the former of whom gasebwlh \o Bbarata.aud the latter to 
Laksliii ana .and Satrughna. A number. of the minor deifies 
and the attendant spirits of heaven likewise assumed 
terrestrial sliapes, and In the from of apes and bears became 
the warriors and allies of Rama. 

^ Whilst yet a lad. the services of Rama were solicited 
by the sage Viswaniitra to rejicl and slay the fiends, by 
wliom the religious riles of Iiimself and otlier pious indivi- 
duals were interrupted. Rama accordingly accompanied him, 
destroyed the Rak.shasi or female fiend Taraka, and slew or 
chased other evil genii from the residence of the sages. On 
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this occasion Visvvamitra transferred to Rama and his des 

cendants tlie command of Ine celestial weapons, or me 

power to wield llie elements in war. 

Affer these exploits, Viswamitra conducted Kama to 
Millnla, the kingdom of Janaka. whose 
marriageable, was to reward the n?on^ 

should bend a bow, eiveii to an ancestor 
Mifliiln hv the nod Siva. Rama alone succeeded m tne 
attempt, and snapped the Wow asunder, 
offered to his tutelary divmity aroused the wrath of 
rama?a previous incarnation of Vishnu, slill upon earth, wl o, 

calling to Atilliila to defy and ?;?;™S?,"bted 

was foiled by Ids junior, and “bliged to return, luiiibled 
and in pe.ace, to the retirement wnence he had hastened on 
liearing of tlie bow’s being broken. sanfe 

compense of liis vigour in tlie hand of I I, e? 

time lirniila tier sisler, and Mandavi and brutanirtii, tier 

cousins, were married to tiie oliier °f,fsfat|ter 

When Rama approaclied lo ^.'he wlsto 

by Hie advice of fits minislers.and according to the wishes 

of ins people, j^fc^sw. a delegattoifol aiitliori- 

Domestic intrigue, liowever orw^^^ 

yire\'onS"^i4^1Skfein%.ed^ 

female «''="d=nt insisted^^n i,„, |.ke 

promise winch he had lomaiy ' ’ be rectlled, 

the P'sdsfcof the gods of Otjmp ^ formerly 

ralha was forced to complvalthough upon iii^ 

his son he expired wjth grief. Bnara . 

succession to the fhrone and hastened 

faHieHstemMltr^ined to « 

predbo'rAyVdliyflolheJout^ 
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himself near the sources of the Godavari In the Datidaka 
forest. On Iiis journey, and during his residence in the, 
thickets, he encountered and discomfited various inenibe'’s 
of tlie Raksiiasa tribe, and amongst ollwrs maltreated Sur- 
panaklia, tlie sister of Ravana, requiting the tendersentimeiils 
with which lie inspired liei by cutting off Iter nose and ears. 
She first applied to fier brothers, Khara and Dushana, who 
guarded the torests with iiuine.Oiis bands of Rakshasas, to 
avenge tier ; but when they weijp slam m tlie quarrel by the 
sons of Dasaratha, she earned her complaints to Ravana In 
Lanka, and instigated him to lesent the injuries that had been 
Inflicted on her person, especially by inspiring turn witi a 
passion for Sita In order to effect his purpose Rivana 
repaired to Panchavati, the residence of Rama with Marie la, 
the son of Taraka, who, transforming himself into a deer, 
beguiled Rama from his collage tn chase of the supposed 
animal Lakshmana. by desire of Sila, going to look for his 
brother, she was left alone, on which Ravjiia, approaching 
her as an old mendicant, then di;scarded Ids djsguise. and 
earned her off. On Ins way he was at first stopped by 
jatayu, a mytholoRical being, a chief of the winged tribes and 
a friend of Oasnralha, who was speedily overcome and left 
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tlie place of lier existence, Hanwmat, after setting Lanka on 
fhe returned to Rama, and coiiayed to hnii tlie m/onnalibn 
wliicii he had been sent out to procure. 

On receipt of t.ns infeiligence, Rajna, accompanied by 
Sugiiva and an innumerable host of his monkey subjects, 
advanced to tne point of the penhsiila oppjsite to the 
northern extremity of Ceylon, where a passCRe across llie 
channel by which that island is separated from the Coroma- 
ndel coast was accomplished, by casting rocks and mountains 
into tlie sea, and thu*- constructing a bridge, the vestiges of 
which are said to be stdl visible m the leef of rocks which 
rer^der the Siraits of Manar impassable to vessels of burtlien. 
At tliis pomh Rama was ioined by Vibhislana, thebro- 
tier of Ravana, wlio having in vain counselled the restitu- 
tion of Sita, and incrutred by his advice the displeasure of 
the sovereign of Lanka, deseited his cause and went over to 
the enemy. 

Having crossed tlie sea and encamped In fi:e vicinity of 
the capital of Ravana, the baboon army was encountered 
by the monstrous binds in the service of Lanka, and a vari- 
ety of engagements ensued, wliich.although attended by the 
cccasioiial discomfiture of the assailants, ended in the utter 
defeat of the Rakshsas. and (he death of Ravana. by 
the hands of Rama. Upon his fall Sita was recoveroid; 
but before being readmitted to her husband's embraces, she 
was compelled 1 1 vindicate her purity by undergoing the 
ordeal of fire. Having passed unhurt tlirough the blazing 
pile, and being further justified by the oral testimony of 
Brahma and ot ’er gods, a*: well as the spirit of Dasaratha, 
her fiJlier-in (aw, site w.is once more united to Rama, wlio, 
instilling Vibliis’mna in the kingdom of Lanka, over which 
he is supposed still to reign, returned to Ayodhya, where 
Bhatata gladly restored the sovereignty to Ins brother. 

The incidents that immediately followed the return of 
Rima to liis capital form the subjjct of the drama, and there- 
fore require no notice in this place. The catastrophe is. how- 
ever, differently brought about in (he and Raghtf 

■e-nm'n, ti Tjii^ViC'a'i attowA -oS R-mt *i Wj-A 'ovs 'ST.d 

in a different manner Rim.a discovers his sons in conseque- 
nce of their recital of the Rmiitrjanrt at his sacrifice, and 
Sita, upon her innocence being recognised by the people, 
IS suddenly carrisd off by the goddess of the earth, and dis- 
appears lor ever. This dmmiement is very judiciously altered 
to her reunion with iier sons and liusbinds, in tlie play. 
Rama died soon afterthe disappearaqcee of Siti, and divided 
his kingdo — biMween his sons; but Kusa. being the elder, 
and having established his capital at Ayodhxi. is regarded 
as the continuer of the luie of Ragiiu. The Kachahwa Raj- 
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puts 'iffecl to derive their descent trom Kusa whilst another 
Rijiput tribe, tlie Badkuja, regard Lava as the founder of 
thur race 

This drama labours under the disadvantage of a subject 
drawn from national niytiiology, and although the more inte 
resting on *^liat account to those to wliom it was originally 
addressed, it must lose mucli of its merit in the e> es of those 
to whom the mythos of the Hindus is unattractive or un 
known 

Anotherdefecl consequent upon the choice of its subject, 
la the want of acujii The incidents a''C few, and alt lough 
not unconnected with each other, nor independent of the 
de$iou,:meiit<, they occur abruptly, and are separated by niter 
vals of time and place, winch trespass a litlle too strongly 
upon dramatic probabilities, and impair the interest of the 
story 

Apart from these defects, however, the drama has much 
to recommend it, and has more pretension to genuine pathos 
than perhaps any other specimen of the Hindu theatre. TIte 
mutual sorrows of Rama and Sita m their state of separation 
are pleasingly and tenderly expressed, and the nieetmg of 
the feather and his sons may be compared ''dvantageously 
with similar scenes with which the fictions of Europe, both 
poetical and dramatic, abound 
c Besides the felicitous expression of softer feelings, tins 
play has some curious pictures of itie bedu iiteatoi heroic 
bearing, and of the duties of a warrior and a prince A higher 
elevation can scarcely be selected tor either The true spirit 
of chivahy pervades the encounter of the two young princes 
and tne quiet devoledness with wlncli Rama sacnfies his 
wife and domestic happiness to the prosperity of lus sub 
jects, IS a worthy counterpart to the immolation of natural 
affections to public interest, which is so frequent m tne eaily 
history of Greece 

The characters of the drama are individualised by the fea 
tures just noticed as belonging to those of the heroic cla>s, 
and by the sentiments of piety and the tone of authority 
which animate the religious parsonages introduced upon the 
scene amongst whom tint females bear so important a part, 
f7?7y be 75 afioiheT ciyarTchnsifc j>scv\'ariy Tbe 

incidents as already noticed are not numerous but they are 
dramatic and interesting and upon the feelings of a Hindu 
must have exercised a powerful influence To a belief that 
vivifies all objects and gives to mountains and rivers divine 
forms and sentient natures, the representations of this play 
must have been awful and sublime The most inferior of 
the personages exhibited are the spirits of air, or of the for 
est, or The flood, who mingle familiarly and affectionately 
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With demigods and deified sages Eirth, the mother of ill 
beings, and Onngn, the river of Jhe three worlds, are mtrod* 
need «i person, and tlie final reunion of Rum with Ins family 
IS witnessed, not only by the people of Ayt>dihi and the 
elders of either race, but by the congregated deities of eaitli 
and heaven 

The hnguage of the beings of fictitious existence is eith- 
er narrative or descriptive. and in the former is simple, and- 
in the latter picturesque That of the human characlers is, 
as usual with our author, rather p'issionate than poetical, but 
some brilliant thnnghts occur, the justice and beauty of 
winch are not surpassed m any literature The comparison 
of Chandraketu to a lion’s cnb turning to brave the flimider- 
bolt IS one of these, and another is the illustration of the 
effects of education upon minds possessed or destitute of 
natural gifts It is needless to specify otlier passages The 
general tone of the piece IS imaginative and elevated, and it 
IS entitled at least to tJie designation of a dramatic poem 

ilALATl AND SIADHAVA 
OR 

THE SIOI ES MARRUOE 

Malati and Madhava, or. The Loves of the Youth Madhava 
and the Maiden Malati, has been already introduced to the 
knowledge of European readers, as an outline of tlie ittotand 
a translation of part of (he fifth Act were published by Cole 
brooke in Ins Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Prosody* The 
specimens then given were calculated to convey a favourable 
impression of the mentb of the drama, winch the perusal of 
the entire piece will probably confirm. 

The story of iilrt/ir/i nnd Mad/tma IS one of pure invention, 
and the piece belongs to the class of compositions termed 
Pnrlaram It IS referred fo as an example of the class by all 
the works on Rhetoric, the oldest of which it consequently 
precedes The history of the drama, however, or more co 
rrectly of its autlior, is attended with more certaint> than 
most of tite topics of the literary history of the Hindus 

By the introductions to Mafatt and Madhnta, and (heother 
dramas of the same writer, the (///am-Rnmo-C/ianira and the 
Tirci Chantra we are made fully acquainted with Ins origin 
and family It appears from these accounts that Bhavablniti, 
also named Snkantha, or he in whose throat eloquence re- 
sides, was tlie son of a nalive of the South of India, a Brah 
man of Berar or Beder, and a member of the tribe of Brah- 
mans who pretend to trace their descent from the sage Kas 
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the vicin ty of Condavir Tlie^ile of BInvabhuh’s birfli place 
>s fully eprrobonlcd by the ''peculiar talent lie displajs m 
descnbi ig nature in li“r magnificence a talent v^ry unusual 
in Hindu barda, Wiio delight to pjrtny her nnnnter beauties 
and one wnicli lie no doubt derived i oin his early familiarty 
with the eti.rnal n ountams and forests of Gondwa la 
, It appears, liowcver tint t le place of B iivab utisnativi 
ty was not Hie scene o! his liter ry triumphs and that these 
were attained under the patronage of the pri ices of Hindus 
tan The precinon with which lie delmeales the topograplii 
cal featurea of Ujjayini and ns vicniiy leaves little doubt o! 
his having sp“nt some ti ne at that city for accuracy in I ns 
respect could tiave been obtained at a iy tim* n 1 idia only 
by actual observation The Bh-yja Prabattiha indeed includes 
Bliavab luti amongst the writ*rs at Hie Court ofBIiojaaf 
Dhar, but as intimated elsewhere* tins work can only be 
received as an aullionly for the p lority of the writers descri 
bed Id it to the date of Its own comp >si ion the grouptig 
whether as regards place or time,b'*ing altogether fanciful 
A preferable authority tie text of the D^sa refers 

Biiavabliuti tosome period antenortoMiinp the predecessor 
of Dlioja by Its alludng clearly to V l/rtrf/jtfifr and 

from it thereto e we ga ler t lal the play was composed be 
fore the elevenlli c*ntu y Huw lo ig a ite lor to tint date we 
have als’b evidence to substantiate, and from the History of 
Cashmir we learn tliat Bhavab luti flourished in the eig th 
century, being patronised by Vasovarman llie sovereign of 
Kanoj wito reigned about A. D 720 

The date t lus given to the compositions of Bhavabhuti 
Is quite in harmony with llieir internal evidence The man 
ners are purely Hindu without any foreign admixti re. 
The appearance of women of rank in public, and jhejr 
exemption from any personal restraint in their own habita 
tions are very incompatible with the presence of Moham 
medan rulers The licensed existence of Bauddin ascetics 
their access lo f he great and their employment as teachers of 
science are other p'^cuharilies cliaractenslc of an early date, 
whilst the worship of Siva in this t»mfic forms and the pre 
valence of fh'* practices of the Yoga are indications of a 
similar tendency The Lm^a worship of Siva, we know, was 
everyw lere tiie predominant form of the H ndu faith when 
the Mohammedans first invaded India With respect fo the 
Yogittj, by whom mystical nles were mostly cultivated it 
may be observed tint th“re are many reasons for giving 
- them a remote date the excavations at Elep tanta and Ellora 
appear to be their work- the sect is now almost extinct n 
Hindustan , and the Knst Khanda,z work probably of seven 
« ■ SansLntDictionarj'* Prelaca. 
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or eight centuries remote, slatesf that the Yogi canmji be 
practised ill the present age. Mysticism, in fact, gave way 
firbt to the philosophy of Sankaracliarya in the seventh or 
eighth century, and was finally expelled by the new doctrine 
ot Bhakti, or faith, whicli was introduced by Rainanuia 
and the Vaishuavas in tl.e eleventh century, and has since 
continued to be the ruling dogma ot every sect of 
Hindus. 

The style of Malati aJid Nadhava may also be referred to 
the period at wliich we may conclude (hat it was written It 
is free from llie verbal quibbling and extravagance of combi- 
nation which the compositions of the time of Bhojabffer, 

it comes very near to tliem: although classical, it is high- 
ly laboured : although forcible. It is diffuse, and is not un- 
frequently obscure, (t abounds in the most ccmpHcated 
prosody, and is cited by Colebrooke fotr a specimen of the 
measure called dandaka, or a verse of fifty-four syllables, 
and a stanza consequently containing two hundred and six- 
teen, The author is also fond of an unreasonable dsplay of 
learning, and occasionally substitutes the phraseology of 
logic or’nielaphysics for the language of poetry and nature. 
At the same time, the beauties predomin.Tfe over the defectSi 
and the language of the drama ts in general of exti'aordingry 
beaut)^ and power. Tiie blemishes of the composition have 
materially affected the translation ; and while it is very prob- 
able that the obscurity ot some passages had led to an 
inexact interpretation ot their import, the prosaic prolixity o! 
otiiers has involved the necessity of considerable compress- 
sion and occasional omissions. The latter, when of any 
importance, will be particularised as they occur. 

Malati aud Madhava divides with Snkunlala the honour of 
being still occasionally, although not very commonly, read by 
the Pandits ; copies of it. therefore, are not very scarce. That 
used for the author’s translation was transcribed from 
Colebrooke’s, as being singularly free from errors. It had 
the advantage also of being illustrated by two excellent 

Jagaddliara, the son of Ratnadhaia. described as a learned 
teacher, the prince of Pandits and poets, and administrator 
of law ; the other is by a royal hand, the Rajadhiraja Malan- 
ka. We have no further particulars of these commentators 
except that the first Is known to have been a Malthila Brah- 
man, and not very ancient. 

The drama .Ihrt-rri ned iVtirf/iat-ff requires less allowance 
for any peculiarity in national manners than most of (he 
specimens of the Hindu thet-itre. It offers notlniig to offend 
the most fastidious deficicy; and may be coiTipared in this 
respect, advantageously. wUn many of the dramas of modem 
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Eucope, which treat of« the passion that constitutes its 
subject 

The manner in whicli love is here depictured is Worthy of 
observation, as correcting a mistaken notion of the influence 
which the passion exercises over the minds of the natives of 
at least one portion of Asia However intense the feeling— 
and it Is represented as sufficiently powerful to endanger 
existence— it partakes in no respect of the impetuosity 
which it has pleased the writersof tlie West to attribute to 
the people of the East : 

The harbanas nationt, whose inhoman lore 

Is wild desire^ fierce *s the sum they feel. 

The fierceness of their suns is a very efficient cause fOr 
the gentleness of their passions ; and the hardy children of 
the north find their compiicated system of soda! restraint in- 
sufficient to curb those impulses, which they derive from a 
less enervated frame and a more lofty spirit. 

Jf however, the love of the Hindus be less vehement, than 
that of the Goth, Dane, or Norman of uncivilized days, it is 
equally remote from the extravagance of adoration which 
later times have learnt from those who never taught the 
lesson— the mirrors of Chivalry, who were equally vowed to 
the service of God and the ladies. There is no reason to 
tMnk their love was a whit purer than that of any other 
people or time ; but the fancy was favourable to poetical 
imagination, and has beneficially influenced the manners of 
modern Europe. The lieroine of tliis drama is loved as a 
woman ; she is no goddess in the estimation of her lover; 
and although her glances may Inflame, no hint is given that 
her frowns can kill. At the same time, Madhava’s passion is 
as metaphysical as need be, and 

3Ialati atone, 

Heard, feh seen, possesses erery (honght, 

• riUs erery sense, and pants in erery Tein. 

The passion of Malati is equally intense wllh that of 
Juliet; but her unconquerable reserve, even to the extent of 
denying her utterance to him she loves more than life, is a 
curious picture of the restraint to which the manners of 
Hindu women were subjected even whilst they were in 
enjoyment, as appears from the drama, of considerable 
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It is not, however, wholly wanting ; and Makaranda ,a;id 
Madayantika are mucli less mere lovers than Aladhava and 
Atalati. The cautious, though devoted perseverance of Katn- 
andaki is maintained throughout ; and the benevolence of 
Saudamini is well contrasted with the malignity of Kapala* 
kundala. 

The incidents of the story are varied, and some of them 
are highly dramatic. They are rather diffusely spread out, 
but tliey are all essential to*the denouement, the concurrence 
of all parties in the union of the lovers. 

There is more passion in the thoughts ofBhavabhuti than 
in those of Kalidasa, but less fancy. There are few of the 
elegant similitudes in which the latter is so rich, and there is 
more that is commonplace, and much that is strained and 
obscure. In none of his dramas dots Bhavabhuti make any 
attempt at wit, and we have no character in either of his three 
dramas approaching the Vidushaka of either of the two pre- 
ceding pieces. Ontlie other hand, he expatiates more largely 
in tlie description of picturesque scenery and in the represen- 
tation of human emotions, and is perhaps entitled to even a 
higher place than his rivai, as a poet. 

' MU DBA - RAKSH AS A 
OR 

TQE SIGNET OF THE MINISTER 

The Mttdra'RaksJtasa IS a drama of a very different descrip- 
tion from either of the preceding, being wholly of a politi- 
cal charater, and representing a series of Machiavelian 
stratagems, influencing public events of considerable impor- 
tance. Those events relate to the history of Chandragupta, 
who is very probably identifiable with the Sarutmcottus of 
the Greeks ; and the drama therefore, both as a picture of 
manners and as a historical record, possesses no ordinary 
claims upon our attention. 

The object of the play is to reconcile Rakshasa, tlie hostile 
minister of Naiida, the late king of Palibothra, to the indivi 
duals by whom, or on whose behalf, his sovereign was mur- 
dered, the Brahman Chanakya and the prince Chandragupta. 
With this view, he is rendered, by the contrivances of 
Chanakya. an object of suspicion to the prince with whom 
he has taken refuge, and is consequently dismissed by Iiim. 
In this deserted condition, he learns the imminent danger of 
a dear friend, whom Chanakya is about to put to deatli ; .and 
in order to effect Iiis Uberation, surrenders himself to his 
enemies They offer him, contrary to his expectations, the 
rank and power of prime minister ; and the parties are 
finally friends. It Is unnecessoiy to describe thg plot more 
fully in this place. • 
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Simple as is the subject of the drama, tliere is no want of 
acnon m Its development The «lrata{jeins of Chaiiakya are 
varied, numerous, and well connected and altf ougli there 
IS occasionally some want of probability in tlieir execution, 
yet they are made to contribute very successfully and mgeni 
ously towards the production of titeir comb n^d result It 
must be acknowledged, that the political code from winch 
they emanate exhibits a morality not a whit superior to that 

oi the Kalian school , but a remarkable, and in some respects 
a redeeming principle, is the inviolable and devoted fidelity 
which appears as the uniform cliaracfensfic of servants, tmi- 
ssanes, and friends a singular feature in the Hindu chaiacter 
which it has not yet wholly lost 

j olfhs play IS called in the prelude Visakha 

dalta, the son of Prit iu, entitled Maliaraii, and graudson of 
the baman a or chief Vateswaraditta We are not much tlie 
v/iser for tins information, as we can scarcely venture to con- 
clude— although it is not impossible- that the Choulian chief 
of Ajmer Pnt lu Rii, who was killed at the end of the twelfth 
century by the Mohammedans, is Jiere intended There is 
nothing unusi al lit a prince’s being an author, or at least a 

reputed one, and the closing speech of the drama clearly 
re^rs to the victorious progress of a foreign foe, wliom it 
may not be unreasonable to connect whitli the Olionan 
invasion.* 

Major Wilford has called the author of the /Ihirfm- 
i?aAs/i<jsi^ Ananfa, and quotes him as declaring that he lived 
on the banks of the Oodavan (4» Res vol v p 2S0) This, 
however, must be an error, as three copies one of tliem 
a Dekhini manuscript in the Telugu character, have been 

consulted on the p esent occasion, and they all agree in the 

statement above given 

There IS a commentary on the drama by Vateswara Misra, 
a Maitlyla Braliman, the son of Oaunpati Misra, who has 
laboured with more pains than success to give a double 
interpretation to the composition, and to present it as a 
^stem of policy as well as a play Another commentary by 
Guhasena IS said to exist, but if has not been met with , and 
the one referred to, owing to the commentator’s mystifica 
tion of obvious meanings, and the exceedingly incorrect 
slate of the manuscript, has proved of no advantage 

It may not here be out of place to offer a few observa 
tions on the indentificafion of Cfnndrgupta and Sindrocotius 
It IS the only point on which we cm rest with anything like 
confidence in (he history of the Hindus, and is therefore of 

• AtlhepamM mitisto b« obserTOf.Ihni Kceordmff lo the Priihwl 
h'c Prihn, the hug of Ajmer, was Baaed Borne- 

awara, ana his ^andlathar * 
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vital impoitance In all our attempts to reduce the reigns of 
tlieir kings to a rational and consistent chronology. It is«vvell 
worthy, therefore, of careful examination ; and it is the more 
deserving of scruliny, as it has been discredited by rather 
hasty verification and very erroneous details. 

Sir Wiliam Jones fir«t discovered the resemblance of tlie 
names and concluded Chandragupta to be one with Sandro- 
coitus (/4s R,is vol. Iv. p. It). He was, however, Imper- 
fectly acquainted with his authorities, as he cites “a beauti- 
ful poem’' by S.miadeva, 3nd a tragedy called the coronation 
of Chandra, for the history of this prince. By the first Is no 
doubt intended the large collection of tales by Somabhatta, 
the Viihai-Kiiihn, in Which the story of Nanda's murder 
otcurs : the second is, in all probability, the play we notice, 
and which begins after Chatidr.igupla’s elevation to tlie 
throne. In the fifth volume of tlie Researches the subject 
was resumed by Colonel Wilford, and the story of Chandra- 
gupta is there told at considerable length, and with some 
accessions which cm scarcely be considered authentic. He 
states also tliat the Mudra-Raksitasa consists of two parts, of 
which one may be called the coronation of Chandrajjupta, 
and the second his reconcilLntion with Rakshasa.lhe minister 
of his father. The latter is accurately enough described, but 
it may be doubted whether the former exists. - 

Colohel Wilford was right also in observing that the story 
Is briefly related In the WsHnu-PwrAim and and In 

the^ Vnhat‘K(x{ha / but when lie adds, that It Is told also In a 
lexicon called the Katnandakif he has been led Into error. 
The KtutandaU fs a work on Nui or polity, and does not 
contiin the story of Nanda and Chandmgupta. The author 
me'rely alludes to it in an honorific verse, which he address- 
es to Chanakya as the founder of political science, the 
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It does not appear that Colonel Wilford had mvesfigated 
the drama himself, even when he published Ins second acco 
uni of the story of Clnndragupta { /is Hes Vol ix p 93). 
for he continues to quote flic Mmlra Rahshasa for various 
matters wliicli it does not contain Of these the adventures 
of the king of Vikatpalli and the employment of the Greek 
troops, are alone of any consequence ns t ley would mislead 
us into a supposition tliat a much greater resemblance exis 
ts between the Grecian and Hindu lustories than is actually 
the case • 

Discarding, therefore these accounts, and laying aside 
the marvellous part of the story, 1 shall endeavour from the 
VtshuH nnd BhaRci ita Piirnn/ic, from a popular version of 
the narrative aa it runs in the soutfi of India from the Vnkat- 
kathn, * and from the phy to give wliat appear to be the 
genuine circumstances of Cliandngupta’s elevation to tlie 
throne of Pahbothra 

A race of kings denominated Saisunagas, from Sisunaga 
the first of the dynasty, reigned in Alagadha, or Behar their 
capital was Pataliputra. and the last of them was named 
Nanda or Mahapadma mnda He was the son of a woman 
of the Sudra caste and was hence, agreeably to Hindu law, 
regarded as a Sudra himself He was a powerful and ambi 
tious prince, but cruel and avaricious, by which defects as 
v?«li as by Ins inferiority of birfh, be probably provoked the 
animosity of the Brahmans He had by one wife eight sons 
who, with tlieir father, were known as the nine Nandas , and 
according to the popular tradition, he had by a wife of low^ 
extraction, called Mura, another son named Chandragupta 
This last circumstance is not stated m the Puranas nor 
Vnhat haiha, and rests therefore on rather questionable 
authority , at the same time, it is very generally asserted, and 
IS corroborated by the name Maurya one of Chandragupta’s 
denommahons, which is explained by the commentator on 
the Vtshnu Purana to be a patronymic formative, signifying 
the son of Mura ft also appears from the play, that Chandra 
gupta was a member of the same family as Nanda, although 
it IS not there stated that he was Nanda’s son 

But whatever might have been the origin of this prince, 
it IS verv hkely that he was made the instrument of 
(he insubordmafiofi of fhe Brahmans, who, having effected 
(he desrtuctfon of Nanda and his sons, raised Chandragupta, 
whilst yet a youth, to the throne In this they were aided by 
a prince from the nortli of India, to whom they promised an 
accession of temfory as the price of his alliance The execut 
ion of the treaty was evaded, very possibly by his assassina 

* la ao other Purana has the story been found, although most 
of th^ pnnopaA works of this class hare been carefnll7>ffza]nined 
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tion; and io revenge his father’s murder, his bOn led a mingled 
host against Magadha, containirfg amongst other troops, 
Yavanas, whom we may be permitted to consider as Greeks. 
The storm was averted, however, by jealousies and quarrels 
amongst the confederates. Thearmy dispersed, and Malaya* 
ketu, the invader, returned baffled and humbled to his own 
country. Chandragupta reigned twenty-four years, and left 
the kingdom to his son. We have now to see how far the 
classical writers agree with these details. 

The name is an obvTous coincidence. Sandrocottus and 
Chandragupta can scarcely be considered different appella- 
tions. But the similarity is no doubt still closer. Athensus, 
as first noticed by Wilford ( As. Res. vol. v. p 262 ), and 
subsequently by Schlegel ( Indische BibUoihek ), writes the 
name, Sandrakopfus, and Us other form, although more 
common, is very possibly a mere error of the transcriber. As 
to the Andracottus of Plutarch, (he difference is more 
apparent than real, the initial sibilant being often dropped in 
Greek proper names. 

This name is, however, not the only coincidence in deno- 
mination that may be traced. We find in the play that 
Chandragupta is often called Chandra simply, or the moon, 
of which Cliandramas is a synonym ; and accordingly, we 
find in Diodorus Siculus, the king of the Oangarids, whose 
power alarms tlie Macedoirtan, is there named Xandifmes. 
The Aggramcn of Quintus Curtius Is merely a blundering 
perversion of this appellation. 

There are other names of the prince, the sense of which, 
though not their sound, may be discovered in classical 
writers. These are Vrishala. and perhaps Mauiya. The 
first unquestionably implies a man of the fourth or servile 
caste ; the latter is said by Wilford to be explained in ihe 
Jaii-Vtveka the offspring of a barber and a Sudra woman, or 
of a barber and a female slave ( As Res. vol. v p. 285 ). It is 
most usually slated, however, to mean the offspring of Mura, 
as already observed, and the word does not occur in any of 
the vocabularies in the sense attached to it by CoL Wilford. * 
It is sufficient, however, to obser\’e, that the term YnVtc.V, 
and frcQuent expressions in the drama, establish the inferior 
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origin of Oiandragupfa. ^ circumsfance which is staled of 
the kmg of the Oangaridce at the lime of Alexander’s inva- 
sion by Diodorus SiluIus, Quintus Cnrtius, and Plutarch. 

According to the two former of these writers, Xaiidrames 
or Chandran as was contemporary with Alexander. Tliey 
add, that he was the son of the queen by an nilngue with 
a barber, and that hts father, being raised to honour and 
the king’s favour, comptssed liis benefactor’s deatl?, by 
wliicli he paved the way for the sovereignty of his own 
son. the ruling prince We have no indication of these 
events in the Hindu writers, and Cliandragupta as has been 
noticed. IS usually regarded as the son of Nanda, or at least a 
relative It may be observed that his predecessors wero 
Sudras. and the character given to Maliapadma Nanda in the 
Vtshmi’PuraueTf agrees well enoogti with the general tenor 
of the classical accounts, as to his being of low origin and 
estimation, although an active and powerful prince. If Nanda 
be the monarch alluded to. there lias been some error in tiie 
name ; but, in either case, we have a general coincidence in 
the private history of the monarch of flie Gangaridce, as 
related by the writers of the east or west. 

If the monarch ot Beharat the time of Alexander’s invas- 
Ian was Nanda, it is then possible that Chandragupta, whilst 
seekjjig, as the Hindus declare, the support of foreign 
powers' to the north and north-west of India, may have 
visited Alexander, as asserted by Plutarch and Justin. We 
cannot, however, atlach any credit to tlie marvellous part ot 
the story as told by the latter ; nor can we conceive that a 
mere adventurer, as he makes Sandrocoptus to have been, 
should have rendered himself master of a mighty kingdom, 
in so brief an interval as that between Seleucus and Alexan- 
der, and by the aid of vagabonds and banditti alone. 

Although, therefore, the classical writers had gleaned 
some knowledge of Chandragupla's early Iiistory, it is very 
evident that their information was but partially correct, and 
that they have confounded names, whilst they have exaggera- 
ted some circumstances and misrepresented others These 
defects, Iiowever. are very venial, considering the imperfect 
communication that must have subsisted between the Greeks 
and Hindus, even at the period of Alexander’s invasion, and 
the interval that elapsed before the accounts we now possess 
were written. These considerations rather enhance the value 
of both sets of our materhls It is more wonderful that so 
much of what appears to be the truth should have been 
preserved, than that the stories should not conform in every 
particular 

However questionable may be the contemporary existence 
of Alexander ahd Sandrocoptus, there is no reason to doubt 
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that the latter reigned lo the time of Scleucus Nicator, as Strabo 
and Arrian cite the repeated declaralions of Megasthencs, that he 
liad often visited the Indian prince Seleacus is said to 
have relinquished to him some territories beyond the Indus, 
and to have formed a matrimonial alliance with him Wq 
have no trace of this in the Hindu writers, but it is not at 
all improbable Before the Chnsttan era the Hindus w ere pro 
lably not scrupalons about uliom tlie/ married , and oven in 
modern days, their princeises have become tlie wivc^ of Moham 
medan sovereigns Chandragupla, however, had no right to be 
nice with respect to the condition of lus wife , and m w hicliever 
way the alhanco was effected, it was feasible enough, whilst it 
was a very obvious piece of policy in Chindrgupta, as calcuhtcd 
to give greater security to his empire and stability to lus reign 
The failure of Seleucus in his attempt to extend bis power in 
India, and his relinquishment of territory, roa> possibly bo con- 
nected with the discomfiture and ictrcat of Ma\ayaU5t«, as 
narrated in the drama, although it may be rcasonabl} doubted 
whether the Syrian monarch and the king of Magadha over 
came into actual collision It is very unlikely that tno former 
over included any part of the Punjab within his dominions , and 
at any rate it may bo questioned, whether Chaudragnpta or his 
posterity long retained if they ever held possession of the north- 
western provinces, as there is no coD3ecturing any rcscinllTancQ 
between the names of Uie Maurya pnnees (/s vol ix table) 
and the Amitrochates and Sopbagasenas, who reinforced the 
armies of Antigonus the son of Seleucus, and of Antigonus tlio 
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to tho general position of th^people over whom Chandragapta 
reigned. • 

Finally, the classical authors concur in maldng Palibothra, 
a city on the Ganges, the capital of Sandrocoptus. Strabo, on 
the authority of Megasthenes, states that Palibothra is situated 
at the cooduenco of the Ganges and another rncr, the name of 
which he does not mention. Arrian, possibly on the same autho- 
rity, calls that rivor tho Erranoboas, which is a Bjmonym of the 
Sone. In the drama, one of the characters describes the tramp- 
ling down of the banks of the Sone, as the army approaches to 
Pataliputra ; and Fataliputra, also called Kusumapura, is the 
capital of Chandragapta. There is little question that Patah- 
putra and Palibothra are the same, and in the uniform estimation? 
of the Hindus, the former is the same with Patna. The altera- 
tions in the course of the rivers of India, and the small compara- 
tive exent to which the city has shrunk in modern times, will 
sufEciently explain why Patna is not at that confluence of the 
Ganges and the Sono ; and the only ai^nment, then, against the 
identity of the position, is the enumeration of the Erranoboas 
and tho Sone as distinct rivers by Arrian and Pliny ; but their 
nomenclature is usaecompanied any description, and it was 
ve^ easy to mistake sraonyms for distinct appellations. Baja- 
manal, as proposed by Wilford, and Bhagalpor, as maintained 
by Flanklin, are both utterly untenable, and the further inquiries 
of the former bad satieiicd him of the error of his hypothesis. 
His death prevented the publication of an interesting paper by 
bim on the site of Palibothra, in which be had come over to the 
prevailing opinion and shown it to have been situated in the 
vicinity of Patna.* 

It thus appears that the Greek and Hindu writers concur 
in the name, in the private history, in the political elevation, and 
in the nation and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if notexactly 
contemporary with Alexander, to a degree of approximation 
that cannot possibly be the work of accident ; and it may be 
reasonably concluded, therefore,’ that tho era of the events 
described in the drama Mudra-Itaisiata is determined with as 
much precision as that of any other remote historical fact 

FALBaNIX aCCOniTTS OV CSAirnBJOlPTA 
The son of Mahanandin, born of a Sudra woman, a power- 
ful prince named Mahapadma, shall put an end to the Ksbattriya 
rule, and from his time the kings will be mostly Sudras void 
of piety. He will bring the earth under one umbrella, his rule 
being irresistible, and he will leign like another Bhargava. He 
will have eight sons, Sumalya and others, who will be kings of 
the earth for on^ hundred years. A Brahman will destroy these 
nine Nhndas, and after their disappearaneo the Maorvas will 

* Atiatie Retearches, vol. xiv. p. S80. 
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reign.in the Kali age. That Brahman will inaugurate Chandra- 
gupta as king,— 12th Skandha.) •• 

Mahanandin will bo the last of the ten Saisonaga princes, 
whose joint reigns will be three hundred and sixty-two years. 
The son of Mahanandin or Nandut named Mahapadma, will 
bo born from a Sudra mother. He will be avaricious, and like 
another Parasurama, will end the Kshattriya race, as from him 
forwards the kings will bo all Sudras, He, Mahapadma, will 
bring the whole earth yndet one umbrella, his rule being irresis- 
tible. He will have eight sons, Sumalya and others who after 
him will govern the world. He, and these sons, will reign for 
a period of one hundred years, until Kautilya, a Brahman, shall 
destroy the nine Nandas. 

After their destruction the Msuryas will possess the earth, 
Kautilya inaugurating Chandragnpta in the kingdom,— 

The comment expUins 7^^aBn•o thos ■ — eo natsod £rom 
Chandragupta, the 6rst, who derhed this name from his mother 
hlura, one of Uie wives of Nanda. 

fiTORT Of KANDA, AS ftEUTBD » VAJURI LDI 
IK IBB “VBlOAl-KATHA** 

I now returned from my sojonrn ie the snowy mountain#, wiiere 
W the fevour of Si\a I had acquired the Paninija gramrasT. 
This I eommuoicated to my preceptor Varsha, as the fruit of 
my ponanco ; and as ho wished to learn a new system, I instruc- 
ted him in that revealed bv 8wami*Kumara. V^adi and Indra- 
datta then applied to Varsha for like instructions) but he desired 
them first to bring him a very considerable pretent. As they 
were wholly unable to raise the snm, they proposed applying 
for it to the king, and requested me to accompany them to bis 
camp, which was at that time at A} odhya ; I consented, and 
wo set off. 

"When wo arrived at the encampment wo found everybody 
in distress, Kanda being just <lead. Indradatta, was skilled 
in magic, said : ''This event need not disconcert os : I will 
transfuse my vitalitj^ into the lifeless bodv of the king. Do von 
Varamchi, then solicit the money : I will grant it, and then 
resume my own person, of which do you, V^i, take charge till 
the spirit relums.'’ This was assented to, and our companion 
accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 

STOBI Of TOOSKAKdA 

The^ revival of Nanda caused univenal rsjoicjng. The 
minuter Sataitala alone insj*cted something ettriordirary In 
the resuBciUtiont As the heir to the throne, howeref, wfs yet 
a child, he was well content that no riiange should take plsct. 
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and determined to keep liis nevr master in the royal station. Ho 
immediately, therefore, issued* orders that search should bo 
made for all the dead bodies in tho Ticinago, and that they 
should forthwith be committed to the Barnes. In pursuance of 
this edict the guards came upon the deserted carcase of Indra- 
datta and burning it as directed, our old associate was compelled 
to take up his ab^o permanently tn the tenement which he had 
purposed to occupy but for a season. He was bj no means 
pleased with tho change, and in prit ate lamented it with ns, 
being in fact degraded by his ele\*attOD, having rchnguished the 
exalted rank of a Brahman for the inferior condition of a Sudra, 

Vj-adi having received tho sum destined for our master, 
took leave of his companion Indradatta, whom wo shall hence- 
forth call Yogananda, Before his departure, however, he re- 
commended to the latter to get rid of Sakatala, tho minister, who 
had penetrated his secret, and who would no doubt, raise the 
prince Chandragupta to' tlic throne as soon as he h^ attained 
to jears of discretion. It would be better, fberofore, toanficipato 
him, and as preparatory to that measure, to make me Varanichi, 
his minister. Vyadi then loft us, and in compliance with In’s 
eoansol I bc^me the cooBdential minister of Yogananda. 

A charge was now made against Sakatala, of having, under 
pretence of getting rid of dead carcases, burned a Brahman 
alive ; and on this plea he was cast into a dry well with all his 
sons. A pUto of parched pulse and a pitcher of water were let 
down daily for their sustenance, just suiCcicnl for one person. 
Tho father, therefore, recommended to the brothers to agree 
amongst themselves which should survive to revenge them all, 
and relinquishing the food to him, resign themselves to die. 
Tlicy instantly acknowledgetl their avenger in him, and with 
stern fortitude refusing to share in the daily pittance, one by 
one expired. 

After some time Yogananda, intoxicated like other mortals 
with prosperity, became despotic and unjust. I found my 
situation therefore most irksome, as it expose me to a tyrant’s 
caprice, and rendered me responsible for acts which i con- 
demned. I therefore sought to secure myself a participator in 
the burthen, and prevailed upon Yogananda to release Safcitala 
from his captivity, and reinstate him in his anthority. He 
therefore once again became the minister of tho king. 

It was not long before I incurred the displeasure of 
Yogananda, so that no resolved to put mo to death. Sakatala, 
who was rejoiced to have this opportunity of winning me over 
to his cause, apprised me of my danger, and helped mo to evade 
it by keeping me concealed in his palaco. 'Whilst thus retired, 
the son of. the kin^, Hiranyagupta, lost his senses and Yoga- 
handa now lamented my a^ence. His regret moved Sakatala to 
4nirT.nwiedge that I was living, and I was once more received 
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into favour. 1 effected the cure* of the prince, but^reeened 
news that disgusted me with the world, and introduced me to 
resign my station and retire into the forests. Jfy disappear- 
ance had led to a general belief that I had been pnvatel} put 
to death. This report reached my family. Upakosa, mj w ife, 
burned herself, and my mother died broken-hearted 

Inspired w ith the profoundest grief, and more than eier 
sensible of the trans^ory duration of human happiness. I 
repaired to the shades of solitude and tlie silence of meditation 
After living for a considerable period in m^ hermitage, the 
death of Yogananda was thus relate to me b} a Sraliman, who 
was travelling from Ayodhj-a and hatl rested at my cell 

Sakatalay brooding on bi« plan of revenge, obserA ed one 
day a Brahman of mean appearance digging in n meadow, and 
asked him what he was doing there. Chinakya, the Brahman, 
repiied "I am rooting out this grass which has hurtrsy foot ® 
The reply struck the minister as indicative of a character which 
would contribute to his designs, and ho engaged him by the 
promi'C of a large reward ami high honours to come and preside 
at the Sradd/i(i, which was to bo celebrated next new moon at 
the palace Chanak}a arrived, anticipating the most respectful 
treatment 5 but Yogananda had been previou«lv persu^ed by 
S^katala to assign precedence to another Bradman, &n>andliu, 
so that when Chanakya came to take his place he was thrust 
from it with contumely. Burning with rage, he threatened the 
king before all the court, and denounced his death within seven 
davs Nanda ordered him to bo turned out of the palace 
Sakatala received him into his house, and j^ersuading Chanakva 
that he was wholly innocent of being instnimental to Ins igno- 
minious treatment, contributed in encourage and infbme his 
indignation Chanakya thus protected, practi'^ed a magical 
nte, in which he was a proficient, and by which on the seventh 
day Nanda was depnvetl of life Sakatala, on the father’s 
death, effected the destruction of Hiranyagupta, his son, ami 
raided Chandngupta, the son of the genuine Nanda, to the 
throne. Chanak^-a became the prince’s minister ; and Sakatala 
having attained the onl^ object of his existence, retire to end 
his daj s 111 the woods 

STORY OF NAKnA AND CHANDRAOUPTA 
BY A PANDIT OP IDE DEKDIN 
(From a manuscript in the collection of the late 
Co! Mackenzie, Sanskrit, Telinga character) 

After invoking the bonodication of Ganesa, fbc wntep proccds 
In the race of Bharadwaja, at^ the fcimily of the hereditary 
councillors of the Bhosala princes, was born the illustrious and 
able minister Bhavaji. Ho was succeeded by his son Ganga- 
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dhara, aurnamed Adhwaryu (if priest of the Yajw-Veda), who 
coutinued to enjoj the confidence of the kmg, and was equal 
to Yiihaspati in understanding 

Bj hi9 wife Knshnambika, Gangadhara had two sons, who 
were both eraploj ed by the Haj a Sahu]i, the son of tlie preced- 
ing prince The favour of the Ra3a enabled these ministers, to 
grant liberal endowments to pious and learned Brahmans 

The elder of the two, Nristmha, aft^ a life passed in prayer 
and sacred rites, proceeded to the world of Brahma, leaving 
three sons 

Of these, the elder was Ananda-Ra^a Adhwar^u. He was 
noted for bis steadiness and sagacity trom the childhood, and *» 
in adult years deserved the confidence of his prince Sahuji He 
was profoundly versed in the Vcilas, a liberal benefactor of the 
Brahmans, and a skilful director of religious rites 

Upon his death and that of the ^onngest brothe" the survi 
vor, Tryambaki Adhwar}!! succeeded to the reputation of his 
ancestors, and chenshed his nephens os hi? own children. Ae- 
compMued bi his motlicr he proceeded to the shores of the 
Ganges, and bi his 'ib’ntions in the holy stream hberted his 
ancestors from the ocean of future existence 

He was solicited bi Sabu, the king, to assume the burthen 
of thft state, but regarding it incomp-tible with his religious 
duties he uas unuilluig to assent Jn consideration of his 
wisdom and knowledge he was high') \ encrated by the Baja, 
and presented with valuable gifts, whicli he dedicated to pious 
rites or distributed to the Brahmans Having on a particular 
occasion been levieh of expenditure, in order to gratify his 
sovereign, he contracted heavy debts, and as the prince dela} cd 
their liquidation he was obliged to withdraw to seek the means 
of discharging them On his return he was received by Sahu 
and his nobles with high honours and the prince, by the 
homage paid to him, obtained identification (after death) with 
Tyagesa, a glory of difficult attainment to Yajati, Nata, 
Mandbatn, and other kings 

The brother of the prince, Sarabhap, then governed the 
kingdom and promoted the happiness of all entrusted to his 
care by Sahu, for protection of piety and rendering the people 
happy by hts exeeilent i/askties , the d/tef of the Bra/mrans « is 
treated by him with increased vener ition 

The land of Chola is supplied at wilt b^ the waters of the 
Kaveri maintained by the abundant showers poured down con- 
stantly bv Indra ; and in this land did not illustrious Sarabhaji 
long exercise undisturbed dominion and promote the happiness 
of his people. 

Havittg performed with the aid of bis reverend minister the 
late rite to his brother, he liberally delivered Tryambaka from 
he ocean of debt, and presented Iitm with lands on the bank of 
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tho Eaberi (tho Sahyagirija), for tfia preservation o£ th& •obser- 
vances enjoined by religion and laiv. 

And be diffused a ^owledge of virtue by means of the 
Tantra of tho son of the foe of Kama (Kattikeya), as commu- 
nicated by Brahma to Narada to relieve his distress, and what- 
ever learned man takes up his residence on the hill of Swamin, 
and worships Skanda with faith, will undoubtedly obtain divine 
wisdom. , 

. Tbns, on the mounta'n of Swamin, enjoying tho fovoar of 
Girisa, does Tryambaka reside with iminterrupcd prosperity, 
surrounded by his kinsmen, and sons and grandsons, and 
«Brahmana learned in, the Vedas, engaged in the performance of 
the holy rites and the worship of Iswam. May he live a thou- 
sand years i 

An object of his unbounded benevolence, and one to be 
included in those cherished by his bounties, having worshipped 
the lord of Sri (Vishnu), and acquitted himself of his debt to the 
Gods and Manes, is rewarded by having it in his power to be 
respectfully obedient to his (Trymteka’s) commands. This 
individual, named Dlmndhi, the son of the excellent Pandit 
Lakshmana, of the family of Vyasa, had in his possession, and 
ex])ouoded, the new and wonderful drama entitled the Mudra- 
Raksliasa, and in order to convoy a clear notion of his iTtama, 
the composition of Visakha-Datta, he relates ns an introduction 
the following particulars of the story. 

STORY OF KAKDA AND CHANDSAaOPTA 

According to the Puranas, the Kshattriya sovereignty was to 
cease with Nanda. In the beginning of the Kali age the Nandas 
were kings so named. 

Amongst them Sarvarthasiddhi was celebrated for bis 
toIout ; he was monarch of the earth, and his troops were nine 
score and one hundred. Vaktranasa and others were his here- 
ditary minister, but amongst them the most famous was the 
Brahman, Baksliasa. 

He waa akVUed iugoverumeut and policy, oud the svx 
attributes of princes ; was eminent for piety and prowess, and 
u as highly respected by Nanda. Tho king had two wi\ es, of 
whom Sunanda was the elder— the other was of Sudra extrac- 
tion ; she was the favourite of the king, of great beauty and amia- 
ble character— her name was Mara. On one occasion the king, in 
the company of his wives, administered the rites of hospitality 
to a venerable ascetic, and after washing his feet, sprinkled the 
queen's with the water ; nine droja fell upon .the forehead of 
the older, and one on Stura. This she received with rSverence, 
and the Brahman was muph pleased with her deportment. 

Mura accordingly was dclhercd of one son, of most ci- 
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celleflfr qualities, who was named Maurjii Sunanda was deh 
vered of a 1 imp of flesh 

Tills Raksbasa divided it into nine portions, which he put 
into a ^essel of oil, and carefnllj watched 

his cares nine infants were in time e\oIved, who were 
brought up by Rakshasa, and called the nine Nandas after their 
progenitor 

The king nhen he grew old retired from the affaire of state, 
consigning his kingdom to these nine sons, and appointing 
Miurya to the command of the army 

MaurjTv had a hundred eons, of whom Chandragupta was the 
best, and they surpassed the Nandas in merit. * 

ihe Nandas, being therefore filled with envy, conspired 
against his life, and milting him and his sons into a private 
chamber put them to death 

At this time the Raja of Simhala sent to the court of'-the 
Nanda a lion of wax in a cage, so well made that it seemed to 
be alive And he added this mcs<age, ‘ If any one of your 
courtiers can mal c this fierce animal tun without opening the 
cage 1 shall acknowledge him to be a man of talent ” 

The duincss of the Nandas prevented tlieir understanding 
the. purport of the message , but Chandragupta, in whom some 
littro bicith yet remained offered, if they would siare his life, 
to undertake the task and this being allowed, he made an iron 
rod red hot, and thrusting it into the figuro, the wax soon ran, 
and the lion disappeared 

Altliough thej desired his death, Chandragupta was taken 
by the Nandas from tho pit into which he had been cast, and 
continued to live m affluence He wa« gifted with all the marks 
of royalty , his arms reached to his knees , ho was affable, 
liberal, and brave , but these deserts onlj increased the animosity 
of the Nandas, and they waited for an opportunity of compass 
mg bis death 

Upon one occasion Chandragupta obsericd a Rrahman of 
such irascible temperament that ho toro up violently a tuft of 
kusa grass, because a blade of it had pierced Ins foot , on which 
he approached him, and placed himself under his protection, 
through fear of incurring the Rmheuan's rcbcntment 

This Brahman was named Vishniigupta, and was deeply 
read m the science of government tauglit hi Usanas (Saturn), 
and in astronomy , his father, a tcicher of j tit, or polity, was 
named Cbanakya, and hence the son is Killed Chanakya 

He became the great friend of Chandragupta, who related 
to him all he had suffered from the Nandas 

On which Chanakya promisctl him tho throne of the 
Nandas . and being hungrj, entered the dinner chamber, where 
he seated himself on the seat of honour 

The Nandas, their understanding being bewildered b} fate, 
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regarded him as some wild scholar of no value, and ordered him 
to be thrust from his seat. The ministers in vain protested 
against the act ; the princes forcibly dragged Cbanakja, farioos 
with rage, from his seat. 

Then, standing in the centre of the ball, Chanakya, blind 
with indignation, loosened the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, and thus vowed the destmcUon of the rojnl race : 

"Until 1 have exterminated these hanghty and ignorant 
Nandas, who have not known my worth, I will not again tie up 
these hairs.” 

having thus spoken, he withdrew, and indignantly qnittod 
the city ; and the Nandas, whom fortune hod deserted, made 
no attempt to pacify him, 

Chandragupta ^ing no longer afraid of his own danger, 
quitted the city and repaired to Chanakya ; and the Brahman 
Kautilya, possessed of the prince, resorted to crooked expedi- 
ents for the destruction of the Nandas. 

"With this view he sent a friend, Indrasarraan, disguised as 
a Kshapanaka, as his emissary, to deceive Rakshasa and the 
rest, whilst on the other hand he excited the powerful Parva- 
tendraHo march with a Mlecbchha force against Knsumapara, 
promising him half the kingdom. / 

The Nandas prepared tlie encounter the enemy, telling on 
the valour of Rakshasa. He exerted all his prowess, but in vain; 
and finding it impossible to o\ercome the hostile force by open 
arms, attempted to get rid of Maurya by stratagem j but in the 
meantime alt the Nandas perished liLc moths in the flame of 
Chanakj'a's revenge, supported by the troops of Parvatendra. 

Rakshasa, being worn in body and mind, and having lost 
his troops and exhausted his treasures, now saw that the city 
could no longer bo defended ; ho therefore effected the * secret 
retreat of the old king, Sarvarthasiddhi, with such of the citi- 
zens as were attached to the cause of the Nandas, and then deh*- 
vered the capital to the enemy, affecting to be won to the cause 
of Chandragupta. 

He prepared by magic art a poisoned maid, for the destruc- 
tion of that prince, but Kautilya detected the fraud, and diver- 
ting it to Parvatesa, caused bis death ; and having contrived 
that information of his share in the murder of uie monarch 
should be eonsmunieated to his sen, Malayakotu, he filled the 
young prince with alarm for bis own afety, and occasioned 
fight from the camp, 

Kautilya, though master of the capital, yet knowing it con- 
tained many friends of Nanda, hesitated to take possession of 
it ; And Rakshasa, taking advantage of the delay, contrived, 
with Diruvarman and others, machines and N'arious expedients 
to destroy Chandragupta upon his entry; but Kautilya cis- 
covertd and frustrated all his scheuses. 
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lie persuaded the brother Parvateswara, Vairodhaka, to 
suspend bis departure, affirming with solemn asseverations, that 
Raksbasa; seeking to destroy the fnends of Chandragiipta, had 
designed the poisoned maid for the mountain monarch. Thus 
be concealed his own participation in the act ; and the crafty 
knave .deceived the prince, by promising him that moiety of the 
kingdom which had been promised to his brother, 

Sarvarthasidddi retired to the woods to pass his days in 
penance, but the cruel Kantilya soon found means to shorten his 
existence. 

When Raksbasa beard of the death of the old king, he wps 
much grieved, and went to Malayaketu and roused him to 
revenge his father’s death. He assured him that the people of 
the city were mostly mimical to Cbaudragupta, and that he had 
many friends in the capital ready to co operate in tlie downfall 
of the prince and liis detested minister. He promised to exhaust 
all his own energies in the caose, and confidently anticipated 
Malayaketu'a becoming master of the kingdom, now left without 
a legitimate lord. Having thus excited tlie ardour of the prince, 
and foremost himself in the contest, Raksh'as^ marched against 
Maurya with an army of lillechehhas or barbarians. 

“Xhis is the preliminary coarse of the stori. The subject 
of the drama begins with an equivoque upon the nords Krura- 
graha, in the dialogue of the prelude. z 

EXTRaCTS Fitou cra^siciL irniTEHS belaTino 

TO THE UI-jTORY OF SASDRACOTTUS 

He (Alexander) had learned from Pbiga-ns tint beiond the 
Indus was a vast desert of twelve days' jouruey, anil at the 
farthest borders thereof ran tlic Ganges, Beyoml this river dwell 
the Tabresians, and the Gandaritm, whose king's nime was 
Xandrames, who had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 
2000 Chariots and 4000 elephants. The king could not belieie 
this to be true, and sent for Porus, and inquired of him whether 
it was so or not. He told him all was certainly true, but that 
the present king of the Oandaritcc was but of a mean and obbcure 
extraction, account to be a barber’s son ; for his father being 
a very handsome man, the queen fell in love with him, and 
murdered her husband, and so the kingdom devolved upon the 
present king. — Diodorus Sicnlns. 

At the confluence of the Ganges and another riier is situated 
palibotbra • it is the capital of the Prasii, a people superior to 
others. The king, besides his birth name and his appellation 
from the city, is also named Sandracottns. Megastfaenes urns 
sent to him. 

Megasthenes relates that he visited the camp of Sandro* 

, in which 400,000 people assembled. 
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Seleucus Nicator relinquisbetl the couutry beyond the Intlus 
to Sandracottus, receiving in its sted fifty elephants, and con- 
tracting an alliance ^vith that prince {eoiraeta enm eo affinitaie) 
-“Strabo. 

Phegelas informed him, that ele\en days from the river the 
road lay over vast deserts to the Ganges, the largest stream in 
India, the opposite bank of which the Gangarldoe and Parrhasii 
inbabitted. Their king was hamed Aggramen, who could bring 
into the field 20,000 horse and 200, OOU foot, 2,000 chariots and 
8000 elephants. As these things appeared incredible to the 
king, be referred to Porus, who confirmed what he heard. He 
added, however, that the king was not only of low, but of extre- 
mely base origin, for his father was a barber, whose personal 
merits recommended him to the queen. Being introduced by 
her to the king then reigning, he contrived his death, and under 
pretence of acting as guardian to his sons, got them into his 
power and put them to death. After their extermination he 
begot the son who was now king, and who, mere \\ orlhy of his 
father's condition than his own, was cdiiis and contemptible to 
his subjects,— Quintas Curtius.. 

Megasthenes tells us he wms at the court of Sandnieettus. 

The Capital of India is Palembothra, on the confines of t^e 
Prasii, where is the confluence of the two great rivers, Errano- 
boas and Ganges, Tho first is inferior only to the Indue and 
^Ganges. 

'Megasthenes assures us he frequently visited Sandracottn% 
king of India.— ‘Arrian, 

Sandmeottus was the author of the liberty of India after 
Alexander’s retreat, but soon converted the name of liberti into 
servitude after his success, subjecting those whom he rescued 
from foreign dominion to his ow'n authoritv . This prince was 
of hnmble origin, but*was called to rovally by the power of the 
gods ; for, having offended Alexander bv Ins impertinent lan- 
guage, he was ordered to be put to death, and escaped only b_* 
flight. Fatigued with his journey, he laid down to rest, when 
a lion of lar^e size came and licked’ oH the perspiration with liis 
tongue, retiring without doing Mm any harm. The prodigy in- 
spired him with ambitious hopes, and eollectiug band’s of 
robbers, he roused the Indians to renew* the empire. In the wars 
which be waged with the captains of Alexander, he w'as distin- 
guished in the van, mounted on an elephant of gre.at size and 
strength. Having thus acquired power, Saudracottus reigned at 
the same time that Seleucus laid the foundation of his dominion ; 
and Selecus entered into a treaty with him, and settling afiairs 
on the side of India, directed bis march against AntigotfUs.— 
Justin 15-4. 

The kings of the Gandarltics and Prasians were said to be 
waiting for them there (on |he Ganges) with 80,000 horse, 
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200,000 foot, b,000 Chariots and 6,000 elephants. Nor is this 
number at all magnified, for Androcottus, who reigned not long 
after, matle Soloucus a present of SOO elephants at one time, and 
with an army of 000,000 men traversed India and conquered the 
whole, 

Androcottus, who was then very young, had a sight of 
Alexander, and be is reportod to have &aid that Alexander was 
within a little of making himself master of those countries ; with 
such bitred and contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, 
on account of his proBigaw of manner and meanness of birth. — 
Plutarch, “Life of Alexander.” 

COKCttnlNO KEMSUES 

The pecularities of the play Mtulra Itnlahasa, have already 
been ^verted to. It ts a historical or political drama, and 
represents a carious state of |mbUc morals, in which fraud and 
assassination arc tlic simple means by which inconvenient 
obligations aro acquitted, and troublesome friends or open 
enemies removed. It is not, howaescr, thatsuchacts are not held 
in themselves as crimes, or that their perpetrators, if instigated 
by Vulgar vice or ferocity, arc not condemned as cnlprits ; it is 
only wDon the commission of the crimo proposes a political end 
that it is represented as venial, and is compatible with the posses- 
sion of great virtues, and even with an amiable character. The 
principle is one which has long pcr\adctl Asiatic courts, and has 
proved no unimportant Instrument in working their downfall. 

Id delineating the operation of this system, the author of 
the drama has evinced considerable dexterity, rnd has contrived 
to invest his chief personages with interest and dignity; an effect 
produced, in a great measure, by showing them wholly 
unmindful of personal advantage. Chanakya has to fulfil a vow, 
but, that accomplished, relinqnishcs rank and power ; and 
Rakshasa, whilst he pursues Cbandragupta with hostility, seeks 
only to revenge the death of his forrocrl sovereign, without the 
thought of acquiring fortune or dignity for himself. 

The author has also been fortonabe in the delineation of 
these two statesmen, who although of the same depraved school 
of politics, are of very different characters, Cbanal^ is violent 
and inoxorable ; Rakshasa gentle and relenting, Chanakya’s 
ruling principle is pride of casto ; Rakshasa’s attachment to his 
friends and sovereign. Chanakya revenges wrongs done to him- 
self ; Rakshasa, tliose offered to them he loves, Chanakya with 
bis inipetuous passions combines deep design ; Rakshasa, not- 
withstanding his greater temperance, is abungler in contrivance 
and a better soldier than a plotter. 

Another redeeming feature 'in Hindu treachery is devoted 
’ '"j to an employer. Although some of the personages can- : 
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not help expressing a disgust for tho duty have to discharge, 
they never think of betraying their t^nst j and they never inti- 
mate any relaxation of purpose, although treated with indig'nity 
or blows. 

The plot of the drama singularly conforms to one of tho 
unities, and the occurences are all subservient to one action, the 
conciliation of Bakehasa. This is never lost sight of from first 
to last, without being made nnduly prominent. It may be difii- 
colt, in the whole range of dramatic Htoratnre, to find a more 
successful illustration of thb rule. 

The conduct of the action is open to some objections, but 
rather on the score of stage mam^ement than dramatic pro- 
bability. Tho chain of evidence by which Bakshasa is separated 
from, Malaj’akotu is ingeniously connected. 

The succession of incidents ia active and interesting although 
women form no part of the Bramalu Pertona, except in the 
episodical introduction of Chandana-Dasa’s wife, a peculiarity 
that would be scarcely thought possible in the dramatic litera- 
ture of Eurojic. 

The author of the Mitdra-RaUhafa was not a poot of the 
sphere of Bhavablmti or Kalidasa. His imagination rises not 
to their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful 
thought in the play. As some equU’afent for the want of imagi- 
nation, he has a vigorous perception of character, and a munly 
strain of sentiment, that tne inferior only to elevated conception 
and delicate feeling. He is the Massinger of tho Hindns. 

Tho language of the original partakes of tho general charac- 
ter of tho play •, it is rarely beautiful or delicate, but always 
> igorons, and occasionally splendid. 

R^TKAVAU OB THE NECKLACE 

The is a play of a differcnl character from any of 

those which we have hitherto examined. Although the persona- 
ges are derived from Hindu history, they are wholly of mortal 
mould, and unconnected with any mystical or mytholc^ical 
legend ; and the incidents are not only the pure inventions of the 
l>oet, but they arc of an entirely domestic nature. In this 
latter respect the liatmToU differs from ihti MricIieJihalalt^ 
Maloti anti Madhava, and Mudra Halshasa, whilst its exemption 
from legendary allusion distinguishes it from the Vilramorvaii 
and Uttata-liama-Charitra, 

Although, however, the differs from its predeces- 
sors in tlieso respects, and in others of still greater important, 
it is \\ ell entitled to attention, as establishing an era in tho 
history of both Hindu manners and literature, of which we arc 
able to fix tho date with precision. ’ > 

The story of this drama appears to have been not wholly 
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tlic invention of the anthor, bat to have enjoyed very extensive 
ROjmlarity. at a period to which wo cannot refer with confi- 
dence. The loves of Vatsa, {irineo of Kaosambi, and Vasava-, 
datta, princes of Ujjayini, are alluded to in the Megla-Dutta, 
and are narrated in the Vrihat-Knlkn of Soma-Dova. The last 
is a writer of the same period as the drama, but ho doe's not 
pretend to have invented the story ; and the manner in which 
the tale is adverted t^* in the Meghti-DuUa, the date of which 
work is unknown, but which is no doubt anterior to the Vrihet- 
Katha, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity.** The 
second marriage of Vatsa, which forms the business of the 
Katnavali, appears to be the invention of the writer, as it is very 
differently told in the Vrthal Kotha • the heroine beings there 
named Padmavati, and being a princess of Magadha, not of 
Ceylon. The circnmstanccs under which the marriage is effected 
ore altogether distinct.*** 

From whatever source, however, tho plot of the drama may 
have been derived, it is very evident that the author is under 
considerabfo obfigatfon to hia predecessors, and espcctaffy to 
Kalidasa, from tlio Vilrama and Urx'a^i, of winch writer soeral 
situation, and some of tho dialogue even, aro borrowed. At 
the same time, the manners described arc very different, and the 
light and loobe principles of VaUa aro wholly unlike the deep 
dignified passion of Pururavas. If we compire the lietnavaU^ 
with the }[rWietihakaii, or with tho dramas of Bhavabhuti, the 
difference is still more striking, and it is impossible to avoid 
the coniiction, that they aro the productions of different age;, 
and different conditions of society 5 the I^atno'cali iodicating a 
wider deviation from manners purely Hindu, more artificial 
refinement, and more luxurious indulgence, and a proportionate 
deterioration of moral feeling. 

The liainavali, considered also under a purely literary point 
of view, marks a chango in the principles of dramatic composi- 
tion, as well as in those of social organization. Besides tho want 
of passion and the substitutionof intrigue, it will be aery evident 

*The author terms Avanti or "Ougein”, great with the 
number of those versed in the tale of Uda^-ana (Vatsa). 

**The Vasava-Datta of Suhandhu, the nephew of Vararuchi, 
and as well as his uncle patronized by Blioja,* has nothing in 
common with the story of Vatsa and his bride, except tbe name 
of the latter. Tbe Megha-Dutta, therefore, does not refer to th_fi 
work. Subandbu also alludes to the Vrihat-Katka, to which he 
is consequently subsequent. 

***The rstory is translated from tho Vrihat-Katha, in the 
Qaartertg Oriental Magazine^ Calcutta, Vol. ii. p. 198 (See H.H. 
■Wilson’s works, vol.* Ill, edited by Dr. K. Rost ; p. 228ff). 
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that there is in it no poetic spirit, no ^leam o£ inspiration, 
scarce even enough to suggest a copceit in the ideas. The only 
poetry of the play, in fact, la mechanical. The stmctare»(tf the 
original language is eminently elegant, particularly in the Pra- 
krit. This dialect appears to equal advantage in no other drama, 
although much more laboured in the Malati and Madiava ; 
the Sanskrit style is also very smooth and beautiful without 
being painfully elaborate. The play is, indeed, especially in- 
teresting on this account, that whilst both in thought and ex- 
pression there is little*fire or genius, a generally correefc and 
delicate taste regnlatcs the composition, and avoids those absur- 
dities which writers of more pretension than judgment, the 
writers of more recent periods, invariably commit. The Eatua^ 
rali, in short, may be taken ns one of the connecting links bet- 
ween the old and now school ; as a not unpleasing' production 
of that middle region through which Hindu poetry passed from 
elevation to extravagance. 

The place to which the Ralnarali is entitled in the dramatic 
literature of the Hindus is the more interesting as the date is 
verifiable bcyoml all reasonable doubt. It is stated in the pre- 
lude to bo the composition of the sovereign Sri-Harsba-Deva. 
A king of this name, and a great patron of Teamed men, reigned 
over Rashmir : he was the reputed author of several works, 
being however, in fact only the patron, the compositions bear* 
ing bis name being written, the autJiorof the A'ufya-J'fuiasfz 
asserts, by Bltavak-a and other poets. That it was mshionable 
in his reign to make the adaenturcs of the Vatsa for the sub- 
ject of fictitious narrati\e, wo maj infer from their being the 
groundwork of tlie the author of which was a 

native of Kashmir ; and a contemporary of the prince. Soma- 
deva, the author, states that ho compiled hircollcction of tales 
for the amusement of tho grandmother of Harsha-Deva, king of 
Kashmir, tho son of Kalasa, the son of Ananta, the son of 
Samgrama. Ilis genealogy is nearly identifiable with that of 
Ahulfazl, which runs in Gladwin's translation of the J^een 
Allar^ (Yol. ii, p. 154-), Sungram, Hurray, Anunt, Kulussdcr, 
Ung-jus^ Hurrusfi, The two additional prince^ Hurray and 
Ungruss, reigned conjointly but forty-four days, and they are 
for all chronological purposes non entities.* But we have for- 
tunately q better authority than either of tho preceding, in the 
history of Kashmir by JCalfiana-pandit. The first portion of 
this work, down to the reign of Samgrama-Deva, in A.D. 1027, 
is translated summarily in the fifteenth aolnmc of the Asiatic 
Jtesearehes. Since its publication, tho subsequent portion of 
tho original has been procured in Kashmir, and presented to 

* See also the Quarterly Oriental MayaetnS for Match 1824 
p. 64 (See H. H. lYilson’s works, iii, p. 158). 
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tho Aeiatie Society by Uie late enterprising traveller, Moor* 
croft. From this wo ^re enabled to trace the sacccssors of 
Sliflgrania with precision. 

Samgrama reigned twentj'fire jears, and was succeeded 
by his son Han, who enjoyed his elcv'ation, but twenty-two 
days, having been removed, it was supposed, by the practices of 
his mother, who aspired to tho regency during the minority of 
a younger son. She was set aside by the chief ofljcers of the 
state, under whose ministry Ananta, tho next prince, reigned 
intcrmptedlj fifty-three years, when he was eaccceded bj hie 
son Ealasa. Kalasa reigned eight years, and being displeased 
with his son, Harslia, left the crown to a kinsman, Vtursha. 
That prince, however, enjoyed his authority but twenty-two 
days having been defeated and invested in his palace, by^ the 
partisans of tho legitimate heir, and putting an end to Ins exis- 
tence rather than fall into their hands. Harsha succeeded. He 
consequently ascended the ihrono A.D. 1113; and the play must 
have been written between that date and A.t), 125, tho termi- 
nation of his reign. No moatton is made of the composition by 
tho author of the history ; but he dwells at much length, and 
with some acrimony, on Harsha’s patronage of poets p'*Ters, and 
dancers and tho prince's coovcrsancy with dlCerent dialects and 
olegoot literature. Harsha*s propensities, indeed, were not 
likely to bo regarded with a favourable eye by a Hrahmanical 
h^torian, for, io order to defray the expenses into which he wa^ 
led by them, he made free with tho treasures of the temples, 
and applied their gold and silver vessels and even the images of^ 
tho gods, to his necessUies. These measures, and others of an 
equally imprudent character, distracte^l tho latter period of his 
reign with civil broils, and ho perished in nn insurrection which 
transferred the crowu to a different dynasty. The date thus 
assigned for the composition refers to a period which Moham- 
medan history and Hindu literature sufficiently establish, as 
pregnant with important changes in the poetical sHuation and 
national character of tho peoples of Hiudusthan. 

Tho Itatnavali has been translated in prose for tho same 
reasons that the preceding dramas have been rendered in 
measured language ; tho fitness of the vehicle for the thoughts, 
and adaptation of tho style to the pitch ot the original ideas. 
Prose would ha> e done scant justice bo the merits of EalidsBa 
or Bhavabhuti, for with them it would have ha‘d too translate 
lofty imaginings ; it is perfectly applicable to the level concep- 
tions of Sri Harsha. It may also form a not unacceptable vari- 
ety, and it may likewise serve to convey some idea, how far 
the translator mar bo suspected of widely deviating from his 
text in the preceding dramas. 

There is but little occasion to offer any addition! remarks on 
the BatnavtiH} It is cbiefiy valuable as a picture of Hindu 
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manners in a sphere of life secluded from common observation, 
and at a period of some antiquity. The manners depictured are 
not influenced by lofty priuciple or'profound reflection, byt they 
are mild, affectionate, and elegant. It may be doubted whether 
the harams of other eastern nations cither m ancient or modern 
times, would alfonl material for so favourable a delineation. 

The story is romantic, the incidents are well contrived, the 
situations are eminently dramatic, and although the spectator is 
let into the secret of the plot from the beginning, the interest 
is very successfully maintained. The intrigue corresponds per- 
fectly with the definition ‘given by Schlegcl : it is the union of 
unexpected combinations, resulting from the contendng opera- 
tion of accidental occurrences and premeditated designs 
^ In the circumscribed limits of the action, we have no right 
to expect much contrast or dev-elopmcnt of character, and it is 
enough that all the individuals introduced preserve their iden- 
tity. This is true even of the chambermaids *, and the obliging 
confidante of the heroine Is distinguishable from the termagant 
adviser of the queen. 

The merits of the language have already been the subject of 
remark. Its poetry is merely mechanical ; we have no fanciful 
illustration, nor novel and beautiful similitudes ; neither do any 
sentiments worthy of notice occur, except the generous remark 
made by Vaisa on the death of the king of Kosala. 

The belief in vulgar magic, or common conjuring, which is 
repeatedly expressed in the drama, is worthy of remark, as it is 
something new. The supernatural powers described irr Maloti 
and Madhava are of a very different description from the art 
that makes a flower blossom out of season, or covers a building 
with illusory flame. 


CHAPTER Vlll 

SHORT ACCOUNTS OF DIFFERENT DRAMAS 

The dramas noticed in the preceding chapters are the most cele- 
ivu'itrvi’ s’jTwiVnmnr fthr MmAr dhnrflnr, aad oVserve- OV o’lViViTC- 
tion. They are the best. Of the number which remain, some 
ha\e considerable merit, although inferior to those which have 
been translated ; but a considerable portion would have ill 
repaid. the* labour of rendering them into the English language 
In order, however, to leave as little doubt as possible on this 
subject, as well as to furnish ns extensive a view as practicable of 
the theatre of the Hindus, al! the specimftts^ procurable have 
been persued with greater or less care, and on outline, propor- 
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tionably extended, given of their purport, with translation of a 
lew occasional passages, and such verifications of their literary 
histc^y as could be discoi^ered The real extent and value of 
the dramatic literature of the Hindus will now, it is hoped be 
accurately appreciated 


MAHAVIRA CHARITA 
A Drama In Se\en Acts 

The characters of the MahavtraCh(Srttra sufficiently explain its 
general subject It is the same with the Ramayana, or the 
adventures ^or Rama commencing in the play with his visit to 
Vmvamitra s hermitage, and ending in his return to Ayodhya 
fne course of the story is much the same m the play as in^lhe 
poem although there are a few variations in some of the 
details and the story is much more compressed 

That the Mahavira Chantra is the composition of Bhava- 
bhuti, wc have not only the usual assurance in the prelude and 
the concurrence of general belief, but the evidence of internal 
structure The same loftiness of sentiment, excellence of 
picturc^ue description, and power of language uhich mark the 
Utiara Rama Chantra and Matau Madhaia, are the character* 
istics of the Vira Chantra If the style is Jess harmonious and 
the expression of tender feelings less frequent than in either of 
tne mner dramas tlie difference in these respects is to be regar* 
ded as designed, for th three plays of our poet are written 
*he only great dramatist of our 

own day the authoress of “Basrl and De Montfort,” and may , 
^ Passions,” the characteristic sen* 

Chantra being the knnma rasa or 
tenderness , that of the Mdatt Madhava the snngara rasa 
rvn? f ’ Chantra the \ira rasa or heroism 

Ccnsistently with this latter purpose, the situations and senu- 
a stirring and martial description, 
and the language is adapted with singular felicity to the su&ects 
if sonorous and masculine, more 

and although highly elaborate, and some- 
gid IS in general chaste, "and always classical and stately 
nn^ ° ^ address to the supreme light the 

'I'™''', and invanaWc Ood The 
^ performance is then stated to be as usual with 
the Kalapnyanatha .supposed to 

ufuaUeSunr ■ »= have Sse the 

usual account of the family of BhavabhuU 

munirates'’fn .'i!”' I*P“hanty. that the actor com 

M S f Ss ness ■''= “'“'S' introductory 

to the business of the drama and announces the entrance of 
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Kusadhwaja wiih his two nieces, Sita and Urmila Kusadhwaja* 
the brother of Janaka, is called king of Sankasya, and with the 
two girls enters the hermitage of Viswaraitra on the borders of 
the Kausiki (Cosi), having been invited bj the Mum*** He is 
met by the sage with the two youths Rama and Lakshmana, and 
the young persons become mutually enamoured \Vhilst engaged 
in cenversatron a messenger from Ravana arrives, who has 
followed them from Miihila, and comes to demand Sita as a wife 
for his master They are further disturbed by Taraka, a female 
fiend, the daughter of Suketu. wife of Sunda and mother of 
Mancha Rama, by •command of Viswamitra, destroys her. 
Viswamitra then invokes the heavenly weapons, who attend, and 
pledge their services to Rama whenever calltd upon, and the sage 
^recommends Kusadhwaja to invite the bow of Siva for Rama’s 
present Inal, and consequent obtaining of Sita The bow arrives, 
self-conveyed, being, as the weapon of so great a deity, pregnant 
with intelligence This faculty does not. h«wever, preserve it 
entire, for Rama snaps it asunder behind the scene, in conse- 
quence of which feat it is agreed that Sila shall be wedded to 
him , Urmila. her sister, to Lakshmana , and Mandavi and 
Srutakirti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja. to Bharata and 
Satrughna The party is again disturbed by Subaim and 
Maricha, two demons, who arc slam by Lakshmana and Rama 
The saint and hts visitors then retire into the hermitage 

The second act opens with a dialogue between Mala>avat. the 
minister and maternal grandfather of Havana, and the demon’s 
sister, Surpanakha, who have heard the news from Siodhasrama. 
and discuss the consequences with some apprehension A 
letter arrives from Parasurama, partly requesting and partly com- 
manding Ravana to call off some of his imps who are molesting 
the sages in Dandakaranya He writes from Maherdn-Pwipa 
Malyavat 'takes advantage of this to instigate a quarrel between 
the two Ramas, inticipatmg that Parasurama, who is the pupil of 
Siva will be highly incensed when he hears of Rama's breaking 
the bow cf that divinity The scene then shifts rather abruptly 
to Videha. the palace of Janaka, to which Parasurama his come 
to defy the msulter of his god and preceptor Ht enters the 
mtencr of the palace, the guards and attendants being afraid 
to step him, and calls upon Rama to show himself The young 
hero IS introduced, as pround cf Parasurama’s seeking him and 
anxious for the encounter, but detained awhile by Sila’s tenors , 

• Buchanan makes him the son of Siradhwaja The 
V/shnu Purana however says, “brether”, anJ calls him king of 
Kasi ; the Asni-Ptitan'i says al«^o, “young brother of Janaka ” 

•* The presence of the damsels is not a singularity all the 
Kishis invited to the same, it is afterwards stated are there with * 
their wives and children 
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at last the chiefs meet The dialogue contains some interesting 
and curious mythological allusion to the history of Parasurama. 
who having overcome his fellow pupil, Kartikeya, m a battle- 
axe fighl.'rcccned his axe from his preceptor, Siva, as the prize 
of his prowess The combat between the two Ramas is sus- 
pended by the amval of janaka and Satananda, and Rama’s 
being summoned to attend the Kaochana-Mochana the loosen- 
ing of Sita's golden bracelet 

As a specimen of the style of the sentiments v.e may select 
the following : 

Parasurama to Rama * 

How now ' presumest thou to bend thy bow 
In frowns on me Audacious boy, a scion 
Of the vile Kshatiriya race, whose tendtr years, 

And newly-wedded bride, leach me a weakness 
! am not wont to feel Throughout the ivorld 
The story runs, 1. Rama, and the son 
Of Jamadagni with remorseless arm 
Struck off a mother’s head This \cngeful oxc 
Has twenty limes destroyed the Kshattnya race, 

Not sparing m its wrath the unborn babe 
Hewn piecemeal in the parent womb ’Twas thus 
I slaked the fires of a wronged father's WTath 
With blood, whose torrents drawn unsparingly 
From martial veins, fed the \ast reservoir 
In which I love to bathe Enough ’ to all 
'•That— that 1 am— is known 
Rfinu. Give o’er thy vaunts — 

I hold thy cruelty a crime, not virtue 
In the third act, Parasurama is represented as awaiting 
Ramachandra’s return, and he is accosted m succession by 
Vasishtha. Viswamitra, Satananda, Janaka. and Dasaratha, who 
first endeavour to sooth, and then to terrify him . but he out- 
bullies them all , at last Ram'ichandra is heard calling on 
Parasurama and the chief goes off to the combat 

The fourth act opens with the annunciation of Rama- 
chandra’s victory, and MaTyavat and Surpanakha enter, mom 
alarmed than ever Malyavat now suggests the scheme of sowing 
dissension in Dasaratha’s family, ip order that Rama may be 
driven forth alone and he thus thrown into the power of the 
Rakshasas He discusses mhous schemes of policy connected 
with this project, and with that of getting nd of Vjbhishana the 
brother of Ravana and his partisans He withdraws tc put his 
schemes in execution, and the two kings Janaka md Dasaratha 
and their holy councillors succeed, congratulating each other 
on the victory of Ramachandra The priice and his defeUel 
fee then appear, and Parasurama is nov\ as humble ns he was 
before arrogant , he calls upon the earth to hide his shame 
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Whilst Rama regrets Bhargava’s departure. SurJjanakha, 
disguised as Manthara, the favourite of Kaikeyi, Dasaratha’s 
second wife, amves with a letter to Rama, requesting him to 
use his influence with his father to secure Kaikeyj. the iv.o boons 
which Dasaratha was pledged to grant her . specifying on«, to 
be her son Bhaiata’s mauguration, and the other, assent to 
Rama’s voluntary ctile In the meantime Dasaratha, who has 
determined to raise Ramachandra to the participation of regal 
dignity, communicates bis intention to his son Rama replies 
by informing him of Kaikeyi’s message, and is earnest with his 
father to accede to her request Yuddhajit and Bharata am\e, 
a«d all are full of wonder and concern , however, as there is no 
help for It, Dasaratha consents Lakshmana and Sita are alone 
to accompany Rama, on which her father Janaka exclaims . 
“My child what happiness it will be to wait upon Ihy husband 
in the hour of trouble, permitted to partake and cheer his 
wandenngs 1“ Bharata requests permission to go with them, but 
Rama refuses hts assent , on which his brother, with notions 
Acry characteristically oriental begs his shoes of him, promising 
to install them in the kingdom and rule thereafter as their re- 
presentative The seniors arc led out in deep despondence and 
Rama with his brother and wife set off to the woods 

The rext or fifth act lies $n the forests of Dandakaranya, and 
here Bhatabhuti is himself There is some turgidity, mit con- 
siderable magnificence, in the opening dialogue, between the 
two birds, Jatayu and Sampati. the vulture descendants of 
Kasyapa, who have seen succcssne creations They relate 
Rama’s progress towards (he south , and Sampati, the elder, 
leaves his brother Jatayu with strict injunctons to assist Rama 
if needed ; he then goes to the ocean, and Jatayu to Malaya 
He there comes to— 

Where, amidst Janasthana’s frowning woods. 

The tall ^asravana uprears his head. 

Dark tinctured in the clouds, and bathes his brow 
With thin descending dews , thence through his caves. 
He calls the oczmg moisture, and sends forth 
The pure Goda\ari to win her way. 

Stately and clear, through ancient trees that shade, 
Impervious tangling, iKr majesuc course 

This descriptive style we find more frequently m the Vitara 
Rama-Chantra : and. as observed in the miroducuon to (hat 
drama, it is characteristic of our author 
Jatayu perches on the mountain and 
cames on the business of the pie« — 

Yonder I mark (he hero m pursuit 
Of the swift deer , and thither LaVsb 
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‘Directs his course remote. There to the bower* 

A holy seer approaches, and the dame 

Gives him meet welcome. Ha ; his form expands, 

Tis he, the felon Ravana— his tram 
Crowd from the groves : he seizes upon Sita— 

He mounts the car Shame to thy birth, forbear 1 
Await my coming, and the vulture’s beak 
Shall rend thy limbs, and revel .on thy gore 

Jatayu is, however, killed in the conflict, which, with the 
usual regard to stage deccrum. takes place behind the scenes. 
Lakshmana informs us of his fate, and Rama enters raving witJj. 
indignation The brothers set off in pursuit of the ravishet, 
when Sramana, a female devotee sent by Vibhishana to Rama, 
calls for succour, being seized by Kabandha. headless fiend. 
Rama sends Lakshmana to her rescue : he goes off to kill the 
demon, and returns with the dame. She gives Rama a note 
frcni Vibhishana merely complementary 5 but Rama, learning 
that he is with Sugnva, Hanumat, and other monkey chiefs at 
Rishyamuka, and that they have picked up some of Sitas 
ornaments in the forest, determines to co to them. Kabandha 
then appears, to thank Rama for killing him, being thereby 
liberated from a curse and restored to a divine condition. 

They, then proceed towards Rishyamuka. the residence of 
Ball, watered by the Pampa. Near it is the hermitage of 
Matanga, with the fire and all things just ready for oblation, 
although the saint has been long in heaven ; he left them in that 
state, apparently, as we shall presently see, for the convenience 
of Rama. When the brothers arrive at the mountain. Bah 
appears like a cloud upon its peak and descends to_ the 
encounter, regretting that he should be compelled by his friend- 
ship for Malyaval to destroy Rama. The heroes meet and 
exchange civilities 

Ball. Rama, with wonder and delight 1 view 

Thy marti.ll bearing, — ^yel with grief 1 meet thee 
My eyes were never satiate of thy presence. 

And yet, I mark thy coming with affliction. 

Enough! what need of words. Now let the arm, 

. That humbled Jamadagni’s haughty son. 

Ply thy strong bow again. ' <. 

Rama. Illustrious chief, 

I thank the fates that grant me thy encounter ; 

Yet must I wave the fiyht. I cannot wield 
My weapons against one, like thee, unarmed. 

Bah. {Smites) In sooth, brave Kshattriya. I have ill deserved 
Such generous forbearance, but the world 
Knows our high deeds. I need not now proclaim them. 
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Address thee to the struggle Thou art brave, 

But stsU a mortal, and with mortal arms 
Com’sl to the field , not such the arms we wield 
Look round the forest, mark these circling hills — 

These are the weapons of our monkey race. 

And well these liands can whirl their ponderous fury 
Come to more level ground 
Rama Lead on, I follow thee 
Ball ami Rama (Looking at each otner) 

The earth will mourn a hero in thy fall [ Exeunt 

•They go to the confl'ct , the noise brings Vibhishana, 
Sugriva, and all the monkey chiefs to the place Bah is over- 
thrown, and returns mor.ally wounded He recommends the 
monkies to choose Sugnva. and his own son Angjda, for their 
joint sovereigns, and mediates an alliance between Ramj and 
them, as well as with Vibhisliana . the pott deviating m this, 
as in many other places, from the Ramayjna, and exonerating 
Sugnva from any share m Ball’s overthrow Rama and Sugnva 
pledge themselves to eternal friendship, over the sacrificial fire 
in Maunga’s hermitage 

We call this holy fire the saint prepared 
For sacrifice to witness to our vows 
Of friendship ever may thy heart be mine. 

As mine shall ever be devote to thee 

Balt then repeats his request to the monkey chiefs, as they 
were attached to him to acknowledge Sugriva and Angada as 
(heir joint leaders, and to follow (hem in aid of Rama against 
Rdvana in the ensuing contest . be is then led olT to die, and the 
act closes 

Mahyavai, lamenting over these miscarriages, opens Ihc 
sixth act , and Trijata, a Rakshasi. adds to his despondence by 
news of the mischief inllicted by Hanumai , he goes off to set 
guards and gather news ^^c arc then introduced to Ravana 
himself, meditating on his love His queen Mandodari comes 
to bring him tidings of Rama’s approach, but he only laughs at 
bet Sl\e teUs Lto of the. bridge rtwdft by Ratoa > cepUeSv 
if all ihc mountains of the earth were cast into the ocean, they 
would not furnish footing to cross it His incredulity is termi- 
nated by a general alarm, and Ihc appearance of Prahasta his 
general, to announce that Lanka « imested Angada comes 
as emoy from Rama, to command Ravani to restore Sita and 
prcstra’c himself and family at (he feet of Lakshmana Ravana, 
enraged orders some contumely or punishment to be inflicted 
upon him. which we cannot venture to explain; the expression 
is Mtiklia samskara the cleaning of the face, as if he bad .ordered 
him to be shaved Angada, according to the stage direcboa. 
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pulTs Ills hair out with rage This part must bt dressuj lu 
character, an absurdity not without a par^lel in the classical 
drama, in the to of ^chylus and the Birds and Wasps of 
Aristophanes The monkey tells Ravana, if he were not an 
ambassador he would tear oil his ten heads and he then springs 
away , the tumult increases, and Ravana goes forth to the 
combat Indra and Chitraratlu then come to see the bank and 
describe its progress At hrst the Rtkshasas have the worst, 
but Ravana with his brother Kumbhakarna and his son 
Meghanada turn the tide , the monkeys lly leaving Rama al 
most unsupported Lakshamana attacks Meghanada , Ravana 
quits Rama to assist his sen Rama kills Kumbhakarna ard 
then goes to the aid of Lakshmana , the whole of Rama's parly 
are then overwhelmed with magic weapons, hurled invisibly by 
Ravana upon them, and fall senseless Whilst Ravana seeks to 
restore Kumbhakarna Hanumat reviving goes to fetch anirita 
and tearing up the meuntam that contains it, returns to the field , 
his very approach restores Lakshmana, who jumps up with 
ucreas^ animation 

As brighter glows the diamond from the lathe 
Or gleams the falchion flashing from lU shcnihe . 

As starts the serpent from its shrivelled skin. 

Or bursts from envious clouds the lord of day, 

So Raghu s youngest hope, by huvcnly herbs 
Restored with more than wonted ardour burns , 

A moment wonders what has chanced, then all 
On fire for glory, rushes to the fight 

Rama also revives, and being instigated by the Mums 
exerts his cxlestial energies by which the Daitya Ravana and his 
host speedily pensh 

The seventh and last act begins with what the author calls 
the mixed Vishkambhaka 'ITic latter means an actor or inter 
preter who carries on the story, which office is here performed 
by the tutelary deities of Alaka and Lanka the latter of whom 
IS consoled by the former, who has come to Vibhishana’s coro 
nation We learn amongst other things from them, Sila s passing 
,the fiery ordeal in triumph and Rama's approach with the car 
of Kuvera , the goddesses therefore disappear Rapm nccom 
panied by Sita Lakshmana Vibhishana and Sugriva then enter 
and ascend the car which is to iransjxirt them to Ajcdliya and 
the progress of which they rc^csent , how. is rather doubtful 
{Snrie Minanasaiim runtpayanti) Whal ensues is more curious 
than dramatic or interesting although intcrcspcrscd with some 
fine passages of picturesque description one or other of the party 
pointing out the 'jfilaccs over which they arc supposed to fly 
These occur in the following succession the Sctu or bridge of 
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‘ . The occasion of the performance, which it is usual to men 
tion. IS not adverted to. and the manager and actor go oS to 
prepare for an exhibition of song and dance in honour of 
Krishna’s return to the Pandava camp from a visit to the 
Kaurava princes, as a mediator between the contending chiefs 
Bhiraa and Sahadeva, in which the former expresses his refusal 
to have any share m the negotiations instituted by Krishna, and 
his deternunation to make no pe^ce with the enemy until the 
insult offered to Draupadi is avenged He expresses his resolu- 
tion, in case the dispute be amicably adjusted, to disclaim all 
connexion with his own brothers and throw off obedience to 
Yudhisthira e 

Shall I not grind the Kauravas to dust, 
i^or drink the blood of arrogant Duhsasana , 

Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
Of proud Suyodhaoa and crush the wretch. 

Because your monarch seeks the price of peace 7 

The price is the demand of five villages or towns, ludn- 
prastha, Tilaprastha Mamsada. Varanavata, and another l|- 
Mafiabharara gives different names, as Avisihala Viinasthaia 
and Makandi , the fourth is the same Sahadeva attempts to 
calm the fury of Bhima, but in vain , and Draupadi, with her 
hair still dishevelled, and pining over her ignominious treatment, 
comes to inflame his resentment She complains also of a recent 
affront offered by the queen of Duryodhana. m an miunouj 
comment upon her former exposure, which serves to widen the 
breach A messenger now arrives to announce that Krishna s 
embassy has been unsuccessful and that he has effected his 
return only by employing his diviJie powers against the enemy 
All the chiefs arc summoned by the trumpet to prepare for 
battle 

Droup Yet ere you go attend to my request , 

Let not my shame so far inflame jour wrath 
That heedless of your lives, you headlong plunge 
Into the conflict , the chieftains of the enemy 
Are neither rash nor timorous 
Bhima True, warrior dame 

The sons of Pandu are well skilled to ford 

The ocean of the fight amidst whose waves 

Floats many a headless corpse , and howling monsters. 

Gorged with the sangume average, re-echo 

The trumpet’s sound Foremost they lead the troops 

O’er crashing cars and dying elephants. 

The fierce encounter of whose ponderous brows 
< Has itrewed the floating field with brains and gore 
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The second act commences before daj-break. and* intro- 
duces Bhanumati, the queen of Ducjodhata. repeanng to her 
friend and an attendant, a dream, in which she has beheld a 
Nakula or Mungoose destroy a hundred snakes This is very 
omincus. fs’akuU being one of the Tandav’as, and the sons of 
Kuru amounting to a hundred Durjodhana overhears part of 
her stor>, and at first imagines the hostile prince is the hero of 
the vision. He is about to iiurst upon her full of rage, and when 
he catches the true import of the talc, he is at first disposed to 
be alarmed by it. but at last wisely determines to disregard it 
For 

* Angiras 'tis sung , 

The aspect of the planets, dreams and signs. 

Meteors and portents, arc the sports of accident. 

And do not move the wise 

Bhanumau offers an arghxa cf sandal ard ITowers to the 
rising sun to avert the ill omen, and then the king appear^ and 
soothes her Their dialogue is disturbed b) a rising whirlwind, 
from which they take shelter in a neighbouring pavihoQ The 
notherof J3>3dratl]a. king of Snidhu. then appears, and appnses 
Duiyodhana that Arjuna has vowed, if sunset finds Jayadratba 
alive, he will sacrifice himself m the flames His wrath is 
especiall> exated b> the death of his son Abhiman)u, m t/hich 
that chicfiam had borne a leading part Dur>DdhaQa laughs at 
her fears and those of his wife, and despises the resentment of 
^thc Pandavas He obsenes. that this was fully provoked by the 
'treatment which Draupadi received b> his command, when, in 
the presence of the court and of the Pandavas, she called out 
in vam for mercy Duiycdhana then orders his war-chariot and 
goes forth to the battle 

The thud act opens with a scene of power, but of bad uiste. 
being full of revolting images A Rakshasi enters, and ex- 
patiates on the stores she has provided for her cannibalism, and 
that of her partner, and when he makes his appearance, hungry, 
thirst), and weaned, she gives him on the stage a feast of flesh 
and brains, and a refreshing beverage of blood in the skull of 
aw eViphaat just sfavw U appears (ram H«ir dialogue, that up 
to the period cf the contest, the following chiefs have fallen: 
Bhagadatta, Smdhuraja, Ancadhipa, Drupada. Bhunsrayas, 
Semadatta and Bahhka Ghaiotkacha is also doin, and BHlma 
is about to avenge Ins fall on v.hich account Hidimba, the queen 
of the Rakshasas, and methet of Ghatotkacha. has oroeied these 
goblins to be ready to assist Bhimasena \Vhi1st engaged in 
conversion and feedins. this couple sec Drona seized by 
Dhrishtadjaimna and slam, and Ihej finally retire before Aswat- 
thaman. the son of Drona, who makes his appaarance armed 
He IS overtaken by his father’s charioteer who tells him of the 
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treachery by which Diona was slaio, having been induced to 
throw ait ay his arms by a false report that his son Aswatihaman 
had perished and been then killed at a disadvantage Aswat- 
thaman’s distress is assuaged by his maternal uncle. Kripa. who 
recommends him to solicit the command of the host from 
Durycdliana In the meantime. Kama is represented as filling 
the mind of the Kuru chief with impressions hoslii- to Drona 
and his son, persuading him that Drona only fought to secure 
Aswatthama s elevation to imperial dignity and that he threw 
away his life, not out of grief, but in despair at the disappoint 
ment of his ambitious schemes Kripa and Aswatthaman now 
arrive and Duryodhana professes to condole with Aswatthaman 
for his father’s Joss Kama sncenngly asks him what he pur- 
poses, to which lie replies 

What IS my purpose? Heat it, king of Anga , 
Whoever confident in arms is ranked 
Amongst the adverse host — whome’er the race 
Of proud Panchala numbers, active youth. 

Weak age, or babes unborn, whoe’er beheld 
My father’s murder, or whoever dares 
To cross my path, shall fall before my vengeance 
Dark is my sight with rage, and death himself. 

^The world's destroyer, should not 'scape my fury. 

Pupil of Jamadagnya, Kama, mark roc • 

Amidst these very plains, the wrath of Rama, 

Roused by a father’s death, filled mighty lakes 
^Viih Kshaltnya blood Such fomiidable arms, 
Burning for hostile life, I bear, and such 
My cause of rage, a father’s fall , nor less 
Than Rama’s acts shall Drona’s son achieve 

Kripa then requests Dutyedhana to give the command of 
fhe arm) to Aswatthaman The king excuses himself on the 
plea of having promised it to Kama, to whom he transfers his 
ring accordingly A violent quarrel ensues between Kama and 
Aswatthaman. and Duryodhana and Kripa have some difficulty 
in preventing them from single combat Aswatthaman at last 
reproaches Duryodhana v»th parfaUty, and refuses to fight for 
him more They '’re disturbed by Bh ma s proclajming with- 
out, that he has at tast encountered Duhsasana, the ihsulwr of 
Draupadi and is abcut to sacnficc him to his vengeance Kami 
instigated by Aswatthaman, foregoes his anger, and is about to 
resume Ins arms, when a voice from heaven prevents him He 
IS obliged, therefore to an idle spectator of the fight, but 

desires'^ Kripa to assist the kin®, thev go off for that purpose 
The fourth act opens with Duryodhana’s being brought iQ 
by his charioteer wounded Duhsasana has been killed and 
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the ^my of the Kauravas put to the rout On his recovery, 
the charioteer announces Duhsasana’s death, and Duiypdhana 
gives vent to his sorrows He is joined by Sundaraka, a follower 
of Kama, who gives in Prakrit a long and tedious account of 
the conflict between Arjuna and Vrishascna, the son of Kama 
the death ol the young prince, and his father’s distress, he also 
brings a leaf on which Kama has written to Duiyodhana, with 
an arrow dipped m his own blood, a message for aid Duryo 
dhana orders his chariot, and prepares to seek the fight again, 
when he is prevented by the arrival of his parents Dhritarashtra 
and Gnndhan who with Sanijaya commence the fifth act 

The old couple and Samjaya endeavour to prevail upon 
Duiyodhana to sue for peace, but he refuses 

My fall has Pailha vowed, when he has left 
Me brctherless . and all his brethren slam, 

How shall Duryodhana endure to live ? 

Nor will 1 hear of peace until my mace 
Shall crush and scatter to the winds that foe. 
Remorseless Bhima, whose ferocious wrath 
Drank my young brother's brave Duhasasan’s blood 

A tumult behind, and ine entrance of the king's chanottefr 
announce the death of Kama Duryodhana. after expressing 
his grief, determines to go and avenge him. and mounis pie car 
of Samjaya for that purpose, when Arjuna and Bhima arrive in 
search of him On finding the seniors there, Arjuna purposes to 
withdraw , but Bhima insists on first addressing them which 
•they do, but in insulting terms, 

Arjnna Parents the middle Pandava salutes you. 

Who in the battle’s front has. victor, slain 
The son of Radha he whose pride beheld 
The world as grass, and by whose vounted prowess 
Your children hoped to triumph o’er their foes 
Dhtmu Bhima in reverence bows his head to you , 

He. who has overthrown the sons of Kuru, 

He who inebriate has like nectar quaffed 
The blood of vile Duhsasana and soon 
Shall lay the proud Duryodhana in dust 

Dhritarashtra reproaching them for this language, is told 
they use ii ncfi in pride, but in requital of his having witnessed 
without interfering to prevent the oppression and barbarous 
treatment the Pandavas experienced from his sons Duryodhana 
interferes ard defies Bhmia who is equally anxious for the 
combat but Arjuna prevents it. and the brothers are called off 
by a summons from Yudhishthira who orders the battle to cease 
for the day and tlic dead bodies of either patty to be burnt 
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Aswatlhaman then enters, and is disposed to be reconciled to 
Duryodhana ; but the prince receives his advances coldly, and 
he withdraws in disgust. Dhrilarashtra sends Samjaya after 
hira ft> persudate him to overlook Duryodhana’s conduct. Duryo- 
dhana mounts his car, and the aged couple seek the tent of 
Salya, king of Madra. 

In the sixth act Panchala brings to Yudhisthira and Drau- 
padi an account of Duryodhana’s having been discovered con- 
cealed m a swamp, and ccinpellcd to fight with Bhimasena, by 
whom he wih be slam. Vudhishthira orders public rejoicings 
on the occasion. Charvaka. a Rak^hasa disguised as a Mum 
then enters, reqiunng rest and water He tells them that he has 
seen Arjuna engaged with Duryodhana. Bhima having been pre- 
viously slam by the latter, and Krishna forcibly taken away by 
Rama, and gives them to understand that Arjuna also has fallen. 
Draupadi determines to mount the funeral pile, and Yudhishthira 
to put an end to himself, when the Rakshasa, satisfied with the 
success of his scheme, which was intended to prevail on this 
couple to perish, departs. The pile is prepared, and Yudhi- 
shthira and Draupadi are about to saaihce themselves, when 
they are disturbed by a great clamour Supposuig it to precede 
the approach of Duryodhana. Yudhishthira calls for his arms, 
when Dhiitia, his club smeared with blood, rushes in. Draupadi 
runs away, he catches her by the hair, and is seized by Yudht- 
shthira — on which the mistake is discovered. The episode is 
very absurd and impertinent 

l^he braid of Draupadi’s hale is now again bound up. 
Arjuna and Vasudeva arrive, and announce that they have heard 
of the fraud of the Giarvaka, and Yudhishthira adds that the 
mendicant has been slain by Nakula. on winch Krishna expresses 
great satisfaction. The author has introduced the Charvaka. 
apparently, merely to have a hit at the atheistical sect, possibly 
iniendtog the Bauddhas. 

There is much gcod writing in this piece, although the style 
is rather powerful than polished ; there is also poetry In the 
thoughts, but It is the poetry rather of passion than fancy, and 
the pathos and horror in which it delights are relieved by no 
brilliancy of illustration ; both loo arc overdone, and the pathos 
becomes tiresome and the horror disgusting. The chief merit of 
the drama is iodividuaUty of charactet l the ferocity of Bhima. 
the pride of .Kama, the fiery but kindly temperament of Aswat- 
thaman. and the selfish arrogance of Duryodhana. are well 
delineated. The chief defect of the play is its undramallc con- 
struction. The business is clumsily contrived ; the Situations arc 
inefiective or ludicrous ; the scenes are awkwardly put toccthcr, 
and much loo considerable a portion of the ptecc is thrown into 
narrative for the interest to be successfully supported. With the 
-exception cf the last defect, the VeniSamhara is calculated to 
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remind us very forcibly of the early attempts of the French and 
English dramatists 

There is nothing m the play to furnish a clue to its date 
It is frequently cited in the KmyaPrakasa, the Dasa Rupdka, 
and Sa}iit}a Darpana to which works it is consequently anterior 
According to tradition, the author. Bhatta Isarayana, was one of 
the Kanouj Brahmans invited into Bengal by Adi Sura from 
whom the Brahmans of that province are descended , he was 
of the Sandilya family Adi Sura is supposed to have reigned 
three centuries before cur era , but if we may place any depen- 
dence on Abulfazal’s list of*Bengal kings, he was the tuenty- 
second prince in ascent form fiallal Sen, who reigned m the 
thirteenth century Assigning then the moderate duration 
of about three hundred years to these intermediate princes, and 
admitting the tradition with respect to Bhatta Narayana, the 
Vem-Samhara might have been wnltcn about the eighth or mnth 
century ; a period not at all incompatible with the comparative 
harshness of its style and the rudeness of its exception, parti- 
cularly if we conclude, agreeably to the tradiuon that it was 
amongst the early results of the introduction of Brahminical 
literature into Bengal TTiere arc considerable varieties in the 
manuscripts of this drama, and the name is also diilerently given 
as the Veni>Sam\arana or Veru-Samhara the import is the 
same, “The Binding of the Braid ** There is a commentary on the 
drama, by Jagaddhara, entitled Mahopadliyoya implying a 
teacher— and Dharmadhikanka, which may be merely an honori- 
fic epithet, although it should signify a judge of administwtor 
of the law 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA OR AGNIMTTRA AND MAL.^V1KA 

A Comedy in Fne Acts 

The play is usually considered as one of the three composed 
by Kalidasa, who is thus said in the prelude to be the author • 
Manager I have been desired by the assembly to represent 
Malvikagmmitra of Kabdasa at this vernal festival 
Actor Why make such an election ? Why should we neg- 
lect the works of celebrated writers such as Bhasaka 
and Saumilla, to perform the play of a contemporary ? 
Manager Why not*’ all that is old is not therefore necessarily 
excellent . all that is new is not despicable on that 
account alone Let what is really meretorious, be 
prcmounced so by the candid judge after due investi- 
gation , blockheads only are influenced by the 
opinions of others 

There is no reason to question the nomenclature cf the 
author here, and the play is probably the work of a Kalidasa 
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Tradition alone identifies him with the poet of Vikramaditya’s 
reign, who preceded the Christian era and the internal evidence 
IS adverse to the dramas being the work of the author of 
Sakuntato' and Vikrama and Unasi There is neither the same 
melody m the verse nor fanQf in the thoughts The mention of 
poets earlier than Kalidasa is of no help as nothing is known 
of them , their names do not appear in the Bhoja Prabandha nor 
Sarngdhara PaddiiaU two works that enumerate some hundreds, 
of eminent authors The latter has a Bhasa, which may be the 
same as Bhasaka , and the former notices a Bhaskara, which 
might be thought to bear some relation to ibe same One manus 
enpt of the play reads m place of Bhasaka Dhavaka. who we 
know was contemporary with Raja Harsha-Deva, king of Kash- 
mir, the Acvjfl Pra)<ma declanng him to be the real author of the 
works bearing the name of that prince It is not unlikely, indeefi, 
to have been the work of the lime of Sri Harsha, but can scarcely 
have been the production of a later date, in which Dhavaka had 
become an ancient writer The dramas written in more recent 
periods are invariably as far as is yet known mythological and 
have some one of the forms or family of Vishnu for the hero 
There is no such thing as a decidedly modern drama the business 
of which is domestic intrigue, such a subject indeed, was wholly 
incompatible with Hindu feebngs as affected by intercourse with 
their Moliamedao masters whether (he effect of that intercourse 
was terror or mutation In addition to these considerations, 
the style of the pl-iy ts very unlike that most common amongst 
modern venters and most highly esteemed, being free from all 
Jingle of sounds and from metaphorical commonplace , it does 
not even affect anything like the uniform smoothness, which 
seems to have preceded and ushered in the extravagances of 
modern composition The piece of sOund criticism urged by the 
manager is also the sentiment of a day long gone by 

There are other considerations corroborative of the con 
elusion, that this drama is of no recent date, denved from the 
story of Its hero Agnimitca the king of Vidisa, is the son 
of ^shpamitra, whose father is still alive and who is rather 
unaccountably termed the Senani or general The personages 
are little known to the Pandits of the present day It appears 
from the ^'is/»ih Puionn however, that Pushpamitra was the 
founder oi the Sunga dynasty of Magadha kings having lyen 
Ibf* general of Vnhadralha the last of the Maurya race whom 
he deposed and put to death he was succeeded by his son 
Agnvmitra and no doubt remains therefore of the identify of 
tlie personages The first of the Maurya race was Chandragupta 
Whom all research continues to recognise in Sandracottus The 
princes of this family were ten in number to whose reigns the 
reasonaoie term of one hundred and thirty seven years is assigned 
j/’ the Vishnu Parana which places Acnimitra and his father 
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his attention to domestic interests, and employs his Yidusbalca 
or confidant, Gautama, to procure him the sight of Malavika. 

Ti^ effect this, Gautama instigates a quarrel between the 
professors, Ganadasa and Haradatta, regarding their respccliTe 
pre eminence. They appeal to the Itaja, who, in consideration 
of Ganadasa’s being patronised bj the queen, refers the dispute 
to her. She is induced to consent reluctantly to preside at a trial 
of skill between the parties, as shown in the respective profi- 
ciency of their select scholars. The queen is assisted by a pro- 
tegee, a Panirty tin, or female ascetiq and woman of superior 
learning. In general, a PanvrajHa denotes an ascetic female o£ 
the Bauddha faith, but there is nothing in the piece to assign 
the character to any particular sect. 

The second act opens with the assemblage of the party in 
the chamber where the performance is to take place, fitted up 
with the »af»gita-r/:ei/ina, or ordiestral decorations. The king’s 
object is attained, for Ganadasa brings forward Malavika as the 
pupil on whom he stakes his credit. Malavika sings an vjpagana 
or prelude, and then executes what is represented as something 
o! extraordinary difficulty, the chtttusJipaila-vaittt, jn the 
or andante time, which was composed by 
Sarmishtha. Some air is most probably implied, adapted to a 
8tan2a of four judai or tines. Sarmishtha is known as the queen 
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addresses a civil speech to IMalavika, when he is interrnptctl by 
another pair of listeners, Iravati, the sccood queen, and her 
attendant. She commands ^^Uvika's retreat and leaves, the 
kin", in a violent rage, to inform Dharini of what is’going 
forward. 

In the beginning of the fourth .act the Vidushaka informs 
the Kaja, that Malavika has been locked op in the Sarnhhainln- 
yn’^o by the qneen. What that chamber is wo do not exactly 
know ; it mast bo a store or treasure room, and no very enviable 
place, as the Vidnshaka compares it to Patala, the infernal 
regions. Ho undertakes, however, to clTect her liberation ; and 
whilst he prepares for hts scheme the Raja pays a aisit to the 
queen. 

• In the next scene, whilst the Raja is engaged in tranquil 
conversation with Dharini and the Panvrajilm, the VidtiEhaka 
rushes in, cxclaming he has been bitten by a venomous snake, 
whilst gathering flowers to bring with him as a present on his 
visit to the qaccn, and ho exhibits his thumb bound with his 
cord, and marked with the impreseions made by the teeth of 
the reptile. The Parivrajika, with some bnniour as well as good 
surgery, recomeods the actual cautery, or the amputation of 
the thumb ; but the Viduehaka pretending to bo in eonvulcions 
and dying, the snake-doctor is sent for, wbo ba>ing bad bis 
cue, refuses to come, and desires the patient may be sent to 
him ; the Vidushaka is accordingly sent. The queen is in great 
alarm, as being, however innocently, the cause of a Brahinan’s 
death. Presently the messenger returns, stating ibe only how 
is the application of the suake stone to bite, and requesting the 
Raja to order one to bo procured; the queen has one in her huger 
ring, which she instantly takes oC and sends to the Vidushaka. 
This is his obiect ; for the female iailor of Mnlaiika has. as ho 
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ilauglitcT lias been almost fTigbtened to death by a monVey, and 
Iravati and the Haja hasten to her assistance, leaving Malaiika 
to Ihe consolation deiived from hearing the Asoha tree is in 
blossom, an omen of the final success of her own desires. 

The fifth act collects the Raja, Dharini, the ParivrajiU 
with Malavika and other attendants about the Asoka tree, hen 
some presents arrive from the now submissive monarch of 
Vidarbha, against whom the troops of Virasena have been 
successful. Amongst the gifts are,two female slaves, who im- 
mediately recognise in Malavika the lister of Madhavasena the 
friend of Agmmilra, whom the armies of the latter have just 
extricated from the captivity to which the Vidharbha sovereign 
had consigned him. It appears that when he was formerly seized 
by Ins kinsman, his minister, Sumati, contrived to effect his own 
escape, along w ith Ins si«tcr and the } oung princess. That sister, 
Kausiki, now reveals herself in the person of the Parivrajika, 
and continues the stor^ of their fliglit. Sumati joined a caraian 
bound to Vidisa. On thetr w.'iy through the 1hndh}a mouutaios 
they w CTC attacked by tlie foresters, w ho were armed w ilh bows 
and arrows, and decorated with peacock’s plumes : in the affray 
Sumati was slain and Malavika was lost. KausiM, left alone, 
committed her brotlier’s body to the flames, and tifen resumed 
her tonic to Vidisa, w here she assumed the character of a female 
ascetic. The Raja observes she did w iscly, which if a Bauddba 
ascehc be here, as is usual, intended, is a 'tolerant expression of 
some weight with regard tothc antiquity of the drama, Kaijsihi^ 
soon found out Malavika, but forebote to ditcovcr herself con-* 
fiding in the propitccy of a sage, who had foretold that tb# 
princes, atlcr passing through a period of servitude, would meet 
with a suitable match. 

The story now pauses, whilst Agnimitra issues his orders 
respecting the terms to be granted to Yajnasena, the king of 
Vidarbha, the half of w hose territory ho assigns to ^tladhavasena, 
the brotlier of Malavika, their dominions to lie respectively 
north and south of the Votada river, the XVutda. of modern 
times and retaining till very lately its character of a boundary, 
separating the states of tlic Nizam from those of the .Nagporf* 
the Vidarblia or Berar Raja. In this part of the play, also, i* 
the allusion to.the general Pushpamitra. A Icttc^ arrives from 
him, giving an account of some transactions tint have occurred 
upon the southern bank of the Indus. On his own behalf, or 
that of his son, he had undertaken to celebrate an asicamedfin, 
or sacrifice of a horse, for which it was essential that the steed 
should have a free range for twelve months, l»eing attended 
only by a guard to secure him. This guard had boon placed by 
Pushpapiitra unfler the coipniand of Agnimltra’s son, V isumitra. 
IVlulst following the victim along the Indus, a party of Vavana 
horse attempted to carry off the courser, but tbev were encoun- 
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tcrcd b/ the )Oun{; prince, and after ft sharp conflict, defeafed. 
Pushpamitra concludes with inaitin^ his son to come with his 
family to complete the sacrifice. The queen, Dharini, overjoyed 
by the news of her son’s success and safety, distributes neb pre- 
sents to all her train and the females of Agnimitra’s establish- 
ment, whilst to him she presents Malavika. Ira\ati communi- 
cates her concurrence in this arrangement, and the Raja obtains 
another bride. The piece cleses with his expressing his hope, 
that he mi) cicr retain the reganl of his first queen, Dlianni, 
and that his subjects may never suffer nn\ calamity ahilst he 
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Iho Vitiusliaka, however, treats the «liolo as a dream, and 
reproachos the prince with his fichlencss, as he had just before 
fallen m love with Kovalayamala, the princees of Kuntala, and 
recommends him to bo content with the queen, as * a partridge 
iQ tho hand is better than a peahen in the forest 

The king and tho Viduskika then go into the garden, where, 
over the edge of a terrace, they see some of the fair tenants of 
tho inner appartments amusing themselves with swinging, a 
favourite pastimo with the people of India Amongst them 
tho king recognises the coontenanee ho has seen in his dream, 
but the party disappear on the advance of the Raja and his 
friend 

The Raja then cntcre a pleasure house or pavilion called 
the K.cli kailasa-^the Kailaea or (mountain so called) of sport 
It IS an apartment described as hmlt of crjstal and decorated 
with statues and paintings Amongst tho latter is one which 
by an artist familiar with Itulun antiquities and costumes, 
might bo wrought into an instructive and interesting composi 
iiOQ , it is thus described 

' There IS your Majesty at (dice) with the queen be 
hind you stands one damsel with tbe betel box whilst another 
18 waving the c/}a;/nr» over your bead, Ihcduarf is placing 
withi)h 6 monkcj, and the parrot abusing the A idtislnka ’ 

The chamber oUo contains the portrait of ilngankavfth 
the daoibcl wlioni the Raja has really seen in las suppsosed 
dream, and VI ho 18 in the baram in tho cliaracter of a jonth 
though wearing female allire there is also a statue of her, 
whence the prince is named meaning a 

curved etBgj Iinally the lady is Irorself bchcll tliroogh tiie 
transparent will of tho pavilion but rnns awaj on being 
observe I the Raja and his friend follow her in vain , the bards 
proclaim it noon, and the two friends repair to the queen s 
apartments to jierforin the mid daj ceremonies 

A conv etsaiion between tw o of the female attendants ojiens 
the second act, and gives ns the 1 istory of Kuvalvamala the 
object of the Raja’s passion^ before encountering his new flame 
She IS the daughter of Chandranuhasena the king of Kuntala, 
and has been sent to Vidjadhata Malta e queen, as, the betro- 
thed bride of the supposed son of Chandravarmio who is the 
queen a maternal uncle Then follows a frolic piactised by 
Mekhala the queens foster sister, on tho kings confidant, 
Cbarayana Ho is promised a new bride by the queen and the 
ceremony is about to take place when the spouse proies to be a 
“ lubberly boy " he is highly indignant at the trick and goes 
off threatening vengeance 

Tho Raja having followed and pacified his companion, they 
go into the garden, where they see tho damsel Mrigankavah 
playing with ball , she etill, however, flies their advance 
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Presently they o\*erhear a conversation between her anti one o£ 
her companions, from which it appears that, notwithstanding 
her shyness, she is equally enamoured of the ^ja. L\ cning is 
now proclaimed, and the parties retire. 

A similar dialogue with that which commenced the second, 
begins the third act, the parties only being different. V’e now 
learn that the dream was the contrivance of the minister, llri* 
gankavali having bccn*pcrsaaded by the speaker Subkshana, 
at his instigation, to believe that she was to whold the present 
deity of love, and having been introduced by a sliding door into 
the kings chamber. The minister's object in effecting a marriage 
l^twcen the Kaja and the nymph, is to secure to his master ilto 
station of universal monarch, m Inch a seer has prophesied shall 
accompany the hand of ^Irtgankaxali. The author here, there- 
fore, is indebted, cither to the Jiataarali, or j-Kjrhaps in common 
with that, to the popular story of Vat^a, for his notions. The 
consequence of the interview has been to render Mriganka^ali 
l»a*sionatcly enamoured of Itie king. 

Prom tuis we proceed to Clnraj ana’s retaliation. lie has 
induced one of the women to hide in a bush, and when Jlekhala 
passed, to announce to her she would die on the next full moon, 
unless she prostrated herself at (he feet of some Brahman and 
crawled between his legs. The plot lias so far succceied tint 
MeVhala and the queen, both oxercomce with concern, ha>e 
entreated Charapna to bo tho Brahman that shall pteserie the 
life of tho former. The transaction takes place, and when 
Mekhala crawls between his legs Cbarai-ana proclaims the 
device, triumphs in the humibation ho has indicated on her— 
the queen is in her turn iocensed, and goes off in a pet. The 
llaja and the Vidushaka seek the garden, w here it js now moon- 
light. Mrigankavali and her friend Vilakshaua also come thit- 
her, and the lovers meet ; Ihi*: interview is broken off by a cry 
that the queen is coming, and they all separate abruptly. 

The fourth and last act begins again with the dawn, when 
wo have Charayana and his wife introduced, tho latter asleep. 
In her sleep, however, she is verv commitnieative, and repeats a 
suppposed iiUloguc between the queen and the llaja, in which 
the former urges tho latter to marry Mrigankavali, tho sister of 
the supposed Mrigankavannan, come on a visit, it is pretended, 
to her brother — this being a plot of the queen to cheat the king 
into a sham marriage by espousing him to one she believes to be 
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of the ^Iindu drama, but the people of India sleep with so little 
of the ‘^pomp and circumstance’* of the bcd-cham^r, that there 
is no yiolatioD of docorom in such a ropresentatioo. 

The Vidusbaka having joined the Baja, a rather tedious 
conversation ensues, in which the amatory emotions of the Raja 
and his new mistress are described. This is interrupted bj the 
preparations for the maTiiage, and they are followed by the 
ceremony. VidyadbaTa-Malla l^ing wedded on the stage to 
Mrig^nlavali, another violation of dramatic rule, which pro- 
hibits the exhibition* of sacred rites. In this case the holy Bre 
is introduced and circumamboUted. As soon as this is done, 
a messenger arrives from Chandravarman, to annonnce that his 
master has a son, that consequently no further necessity exists 
for his daughter's assuming a character not belonging to her, 
and Mringankavali accordingly is to be recognisw as his 
daughter. The queen now finds that she has taken herself in and 
given herself another rival bride ; ns the matter is past remedy, 
hnwever, she assents with a good grace, end allows Vidyadbara- 
Jlalla to marry Kuvalajamala into the bargain. To crown the 
king’s happiness, a messenger arrives from the camp with the 
news that the allied army of Karnata, Simhala, Pandya, Murala, 
Andhra^and Konkana has been defeated, autl Virapala, king of 
Kuntala, the ally of lli<lyadhara>Malla. reseated on a throne, 
from which Ins kltibtnan, stipporled by those troops, had fornjerly 
expelled him. The authority of Vidyadhara-Malla is now de- 
clared to extend from the mouths of the Ganges to the sea, and 
from the Narmada to the Tamraparni in the Dekhin, he being 
the chief of the Karachuli race, a Rajput tribe. 

Many circumstances prove this drama to be comparatively 
modern ; the language is more ornate than classical, the ideas 
are more nlTcclcd than poetical ; allusions to current practices 
and modes of dress are frequent and conversational, and prover- 
bial forms of speech are not rare. The slate of manners, parti- 
cularly as affects the multitude of wives, is not of ancient 
character, for although there was no restriction in this respect, 
it does not appear that any very great lalitudc was usually 
exercised. Dasaratha liad three wives, but his son Kama had 
hut one. Pandu had two, Dhritarashtra but one, and many of 
the traditionary kings of the ffinduB, in fike manner, contented 
themselves with the same number. According to the lav\% indeed, 
the first wifo was considered to fulfil the moral end of the 
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put, and he is said to ba the son of the king Nirbhaya, or 
Nirbhaya-Narendra. The Satradhara observes of the assembly, 
that it IB formed of the learned men of the great city of Mahod- 
aja, or the great \Jdaya,tpossib\y Udayapor, the princes of which 
city affect to trace their descent from Rama. The modern city 
of Udayapur, however, was not founded before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the name must be applied to some other place, unless 
it be no more than a title meaning the very splendid or fortu- 
nate. cannot doubt the long prior existence of the drama, 
from the mention made of it or of its author, in the works to 
which we may add the Kavya prakasa, a work probably anterior 
to the foundation of the in<^ern Udayapur.. Alahodaya may be 
the origin of the name of Mahoba, a city of which extenCive 
ruins remain, and of which the history is little known. In a 
verse cited from another work by the writer, the Karjpura 
Manjari, his wife, is styled “the chaplet of the crest of the 
Chouhan race," from which it follows that he belonged to that 
tribe. We can only eoncludc, therefore, that Raja-Sekhara nas 
the miniater of some Rajput prince, who flourished in' Central 
India, at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

Resides the Fuldd-SahiHanjila, Raja Sekhara is the author 
of the Knrpitrd-Maniari, a. dramatic composition of the class 
called entirely in prakrit. Itjs named as a specimen 

of the class in the Sahityo Derj^na. The Bala-lifima^ana \t 
another dramatic performance attributed to this author, and is , 
named in the same work. 


eanluak kataka ; oR uahanataka 
A Drama in Fourteen Jett 

The Jlanuaafi-Natala or as it is emphatically termed, the Maia 
or great KataJsa, is evidently an imperfect performance, and the 
work of various hands. The Icgendry tale, which obscurely 
acconnts for this, will be hereafter noticed : it is only necessary 
to advert to it here, in order to understand the progress of the 
drama. As might be implied from the title the story is con- 
nected with that of Rama, the monkey-chief Hanumat being a 
very important character in the adventures of the jirince. The 
subject of the play is, in fact, the story of the liamayana, and 
it follows the order of the poem from tbo birth of Hama till 
his return to Ayodhya, after the conquest of Lanka. It agrees 
therefore, in its dramatit fertoia, also with the Tira-Charitra, 
and it is uTmcces«aTy to repeat the list. 

Two pr more benedictory stanzas, invoking the favour of 
Hari as Rama, open the piece, but there is no mention of the 
Suiradhara, nor is there any prclnde. We have, indeed, both 
’ and throughout, no notice of entrances nor exits, nor in 
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general any indication of tlio speaker, being left to infer the 
appropriate persons from the business of the scene, or being 
directed to their specification by the conjectures of the com- 
mentator. It is very evident that the person who speaks is very 
frequently unconnected with tho story, and is the poet himself. 
This is the case at starting as it begins : 

"There was an illustrious and powerful monarch, tho sub- 
duer of foes and the renowhed ornament of the exalted house of 
the sun, named Dasaratha, in whose family, for tho purpose of 
reUe^ing the earth of her burthen, Bliurisrar as (Vishnu) deigned 
to incorporate Ins divine substance ns four blooming youths. 

• Thobldest, endowed with the qualities of imjjcrial worth, was 
Rama, the descendant of Raglm.” 

The poet then cursorily notices the early exploits of the 
hero, and states his going with Lakshmaua to the court of 
MitMla, to try his strength in the bending of the bow of ?iva, 
and thereby winning Sita for his bride j wc ha\e tliis represen- 
ted dramatically ; and Sita, Janaka, the messenger or Purohita 
of Havana, Lakshmana, and itaroa, mainhiin a dialogue easily 
followed, which ends in Rama's triumph— the bow is broken, 
and he wins his bride. 

The consequences of breaking the bow ate then narrated 
by an indifferent person or tho poet, and Parasurama’s appear- 
ance on hearing the sound is also in description. \\'e liavo hero, 
,in Iho passages describing him, one stanza which belongs to the 
Vira-ChaHtra, and another said to occur in the l^Tahdha* 
Chandfodaya. The dialogue that ensues is something like that 
in the \ira’C}iaritra, but it lermiaatcs in Rama’s trying the bow 
of Farasurama, and shooting an arrow from it which dies to 
Swarga. Farasurama acknowledge him to be his superior, and 
the poet then proceeds to state, that Rama and his brother, with 
Janaka and different sages, w’ent to tho capital of that prince, 
and Rama was married to Sita. This ends the first act, called 
the Sita-Swayamvara. 

The second act has no pretension to a dramatic character, 
being a description by tho writer of tUo loves of Sita and Rama, 
in a strain which is prohibited by a positive rule, and is an 
offence arjnins't decency as well as tho drama. It is evidently 
the addition of a comparatively modern and corrupt period, 
prior indeed to tho vitiation of stylo, but marked by the debase- 
ment of raoml feeling amongst tUo Hindus, which led to tho 
degeneracy of poetical taste and subversion of political existence. 

Tho third act is less dramatic than tlic first, and is wholly 
descriptive ; such speeches as do occur being conformable* to the 
usual stylo of oriental composition, w hich assigns speeches to the 
speaker in the first, and not in tho third person, rather than to 
their being actually part of a dramatic dialogue. The subjccta 
ire the exile of Rama, liis fixing his rcsideni.e at Fanchaiati, the 
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appearance oE Munclia as a deer, and tlic cliaso of the supposed 
animal b) llama and Laksliniana at Sit t s request 

The act opens with a description of the portents that mh 
dated Rama’s impending separation from Ins father, the cause 
of which 18 the curse denounced upon the latter b\ the father of 
the accetic i\ horn whilst forinerh hunting iic had aceiJcntall; 
slain, but the passage though a striking one is an imitation 
of several similar descriptions in the Mafnbhirata 

TYhiUt thus their hours the vouthful pair devoted 
To love that with cnjoinicnt grew the term 
^ hcn the stern curse the Muni s sire denounced, 

I pon the erring king should shed its influence, * 
Approached The sun with ndianco dimmed looked forth, 
Mliilst fierj’ torches waved along the ski, 

And meteors darlo] headlong tliroiigli mil heaven , 

Larth shook the firmament rained showers of blooil , 
Around, the liorizon thickened In the dai, 

The pale stars gleamed , eclipse unbcasonabic 
Darkened the noon , da} echoed w ith the how Is 
Of dogs and jacl -U, whilst the air replied 
With horrid sonnds and strange such as shall peal, 

^ When the destrojing deitj, in thunder, 

Proclaims the dissolution of the world 
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The dialogue continues \cr 3 f regularlj dramatic to the end of 
thoaLt, when Angada having in %am endeavoured to persuade 
Havana to restore Sita, leaves him to expect the immediate 
advance of the monkey host. 

The ninth act hcgios with narrative^ but soon breaks into 
a string of moral and political sentences, supposed to be uttered 
by Virupaksha and Mahodara, two of Havana’s ministers. 
Several of these scntciicea occur in the Uxlopadcta Havana 
IS not to bo persuaded, but goes to 3ita to try the effect of his 
personal solicitations — first endeavouring to deceive her by two 
fictitious heads, made to aasutne the likenesses o£ Hama and hia 
brother. Sita’s lamentations are stopped by a neavenly monitor, 
who tells her the heads are tlio work of magic, and they in- 
stantly disappear. Havana then vaunts his prowess in war 
and love, and approaches Sita to erobnince her. She exclaims, 

Forbear, forbear [ proud fiend, the jetty arms 
Of my loved lord, or thy relentless sword, 

Alone shall touch my neck. 

Thus repulsed, Havana withdraws, and presently reappears 
as Hama, with hts ewn ten heads in his hands, Sita thinking 
him what he appears is about to embrace him, when the secrec 
virtue^of her character as a faithful wife detects the imposition 
and reveals the truth to her. Havana, baffled and mortified, is 
compelled to relinquish his design. Site’s apprehensions, lest 
ehc should ho again begutli^, are allaycdby a voice from hea- 
ven, which announces that she wjlJ not see the real Hama nntil 
she has beheld Mandodari kiss the dead bodj' of her husband 
Havana. The act ends with a verse of familiar application and 
double import, being a serips of quibbles ; bat it dees not be- 
long to this place, for it alludes to Kusa and Lava, who were 
not born for many years. 

The eleventh act proceeds with the preparation for the 
combat, going from one party to the other very abruptly and 
unmethodically. A female Rakshasi attempts to assassinate 
Hama, but is stopped and slain by Angada. The army then 
advances to Lanka, and Havana comes forth to meet it. 
Kumbhakarna, his gigantic and sleepy brother, us distnrbed 
from his repose to combat. He is rather out of humour at first 
and recommends Havana to give up the lady, ohserv’ing . 

Though the commands of rojalty pervade 
The world, jet sovereigns ever should remember, 

The light of justice must direct thtlr path. 

Havana bids him go to sleep ^ain ; 

. They who assist us with a holy text 

. Are but indifferent IneadB, These arms have dashed 
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Their golden bracelets on the polished peaks • 

Of the eternal adamantine rock, 

Uprooted from its base, and wrested victory 
From the opposing grasp of gods aad demons. 

Confiding in thy prowess, sore in thee 
To triumph o’er my foes, I have relaxed 
Their fibre, but again their nerves are braced. 

I need thee not • hence to thy cell and sleep. 

Kwn. King, do not grieve, but like a valiant chiefs 

pluck from thy heart all terror of thine enemies, 

And only deem of thy propitious fortune, 

• Or who shall foremost plunge into the fight — 

I will not quit thee 

Kumbhakarna’s advance appears to terrify Rama’s troops, 
as he thinks it necessary to address them • 

Ho 1 chiefs and heroes, why this groundless panic, 

The prowess of our enemy untried 
In closer eoflict ? Ocean’s myriad fry 
Would drain tho fountain, and before the swarm 
Of hostile gnats tho mighty lion falls. 

Kumbhakarna 18 killed by Kama ; on which Indra^it, the 
son of Havana, proceeds against the brethren. By the arrow 
called presented him by Brahma, he casts Rama and 

Lakshmana senseless on the ground, and then goes to Nikum- 
bhila mountain to obtain a magic car means of sacrifice. 
Hanumat disturbs his rites. Rama and Lakshmana roviie, and 
on being sprinkled with drops of finn^a brought by Garodai 
the latter with a elnft decapitates Meghananda and tosses the 
head into the hands of his father Havana, which ends the 
tw'elfth act. 

In the opening of the thirteenth act, Havana lei els a shaft 
at Lakshmana, given him by Brahma, and charged with tho 
certain fate of one hero. It should seem to be something of 
Che nature of fire arms, a sheH or a rocket, as Hanumat 
snatches it away, after it has struck Lakshmana, before it 
does mischjef. Hamna reproaches Brahma, and ho sends 
Narada to procure tho dart again and keep Hanumat out of the 
way. With the fatal weapons Lakshmana is ft for dead. 
Rama despairs ; 

ily soldiers in their caves shall find protection ; 

With Sita I can die, but thou, Vibhi-'liana, , 

What shall become of thee f * • 

Hanumat reappears and encourages him. Havana has a 
celebrated physician, Susbens, who is brought awaj from Lanka 
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When \anquished. thou couldsi drag an abject life 
In great Haihaj'a’s dungeons, till tlij sire • 

Begged thee to freedom, as the scant> dole 
The Naeram gleans from chanty For thee 
Alone f blush, unworthy of my triumph 

Ra^ana falls under the arrows of Rama, and Mandodan. 
his bride, bewails his death The poet moralises on hi> end 

The heads that once on Sixa’s breast sustained 
With heavenly splendour shone, now he beneath 
The vailture’s talons Such, alas* the doom 
• That waits on mortal creatures, thus the fruit 
Of crimes committed in a former life, 

Ev cites to ripeness in our after being 

Sita IS recoxered. but Rama is rather shy of his bride, until 
her purity is established b> her passing through the fiery ordeal , 
a lest she successfully undergoes, m description not in action 
Indeed, after the dialogue bemeeo Rama and Havana, the style 
IS scarcely ever colloquial Rama returns with Sita and his 
friends to Ayodhya, when Angada challenges them all to fight 
him, as it is now time to revenge his father's death A voice 
fiom heaven, however, tells him to be pacified, as Bah will be 
born as a hunter in a future age, and kill Rama who vill be 
then Krishna . he is accordingly appeased Allusion to these 
•mcidents is peculiar to this drama, not occumng in the Roma* 
yaria, Vira Chantra. or MurarhNaiaka Rama is then described 
as seated on the throne of Ayodhya. and a brief reference is 
made to his ultimate exile of Sita, after which the piece concludes 
wnlh a stnng of stanzas of obscure and difficult construction m 
general, in praise of Rarachandra The last verse contains a 
brief statement of the history of the poem 

The Mahanataka is said to be originally the work of Hanu- 
mat. who engraved or wrote it on the rocks Valmiki saw it, and 
anticipated the greater sweetness of its style would throw his 
Rarnayaua into the shade When he complained to the monkey, 
the latter had so little of the author about him, that he told 
the bard to cast the verses into the sea ValmiVi obeyed the 
injunction, a^d the Mahanataka remained concealed for ages 
under the waves At last portions were discovered and brought 
to Bhoja, by whose command Daraodara hfisra arranged the 
fragments, filled up the chasms, and formed the whole into an 
entire work There is no reason to doubt as much of this story 
as is credible, or that the fragments of an ancient drama was 
connected in the manner desenbed Some of the ideas are 
pwtical. and the sentiments just and forcible J the Jaqguage is 
m general very harmonious, but the work itself is afie» all a 
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^ost disjointed and nondescript composition, and the patch- 
work is very glaringly and clumsily put together. 

The dale of the play is established, by the mention of 
Bhoja, to be a work of the tenth or eleventh century ; and it 
is in part corroborative of the correctness of the assertion, that 
the drama was the work of Damodara Misra, that the poet 
Damodara is« named in the Bhoja Vrabandhq as one of the 
many writers patronised by that monarch That work also 
records the anecdote of some verses^ attributed to Hanumat 
being discovered by a mctchani in Bhoja’s reign, engraved-upon 
some rocks on the sea-shore ; the merchant brings a copy of the 
two first stanzas of one verse, and Bhoja travels to the spot to 
obtain the other two. The verse when complete is one that 
occurs in the play, and is that last translated: “The head that 
once " &c. 

One comment of this drama is the work of Mohanadasa, a 
Ramabhakta, and possibly by Ms name as well as that attribute, 
a Vohhna'fQ-Valra^xn. 

dhananjaya-vuaya 

This is a drama in one act, the subject of which is taken from 
the Virata^Parvan of the MahaWiarata, and describes tbs re- 
covery of the cattle of the Raja Virata by Arjuna, after they 
had been carried off "by Kama and the Kuru princes. The 
different ^chlefs appear, and threaten each other and praise them- 
selves, very much in the strain of Homer’s heroes. The battle 
is thrown into narrative, being described, in a conversation bet- 
ween Indra and some of his attendants as they contemplate it 
from tho clouds. The drama belongs to the class termed 
Vyayoga. It is the composition of Kanchana Acharya, the soa 
of Narayana, a celebrated teacher of the yoga, of_ the race of 
Kapimuni. or Kapyayana Brahmans. The drama is performed 
in the autumnal season at the close of the rains, upon Vishnu’s 
waking from his slumbers, by the written order of Jagaddeva. 
or in one copy, Jayadeva,' which is delivered to the manager on 
the stage, for the entertainment of Gadadhara Mtsra and others 
We have a Jayadeva, king of Kanouj. in the end of the twelfth 
century, and Gadahdhara Misra is said to be a writer of repute, 
but of what works has not been ascertained. He is not the same 
as the celebrated logician Gadadhara Bhattacbarya. ^ho was a 
native of Bengal, as the misra indicates a native of Cangetic 
Hindustan. 


ANARCHA RAGHAVA:0R AIURARI NATAKA 
A Dratna in Seven Acts 

This play is mrfst usually known by the latter appellation, which 
i\ denves from the author ; the former is its most legitimate title, 
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impl>’ing the sacred descendant of Raghu. Rama being the hero 
of the piece. The story is consequently the same with .that of 
the Vira-Charitra and Hanuman-t^ataka, and the characters 
therefore need tio particular s^ification. 

The subject of the prelude is of an unusual description. The 
Sutradhara states that the assembly is collected on occasion of 
the 'PuTushoUama^atra\ that all ^e world is well acquainted 
with the talents of Kalaha-Kandala, an actor from another island 
(one comment says, Simhala or Ceylon), and that he himself is 
the scholar of the Professor Bahuru]^ and a native of the middle 
country (explained by another comnfent, Ay^dbj'a or Oude). 
The fint-named actor then sends the Suiradhara, whilst on the 
stage, a challenge to try their skill, and the manager determines 
that It shall be put to the test in he Anargha-Rashai'a. a new 
composition by Murari, the son of Taniumati, and Sri Vardha* 
mana-Bhatta, of the Maudgalya family. 

The first act opens with a conversation between Dasaraiha 
and Vamadeva. which serves to introduce Viswaraiira, who 
comes to request the aid of Rama. The dialogue between him 
and the king is an effort to outdo each other in complimentary 
speeches, most of which are in' the very worst taste. As, for 
example. Viswamiira says to the Xing: 

Confiding in your surety, that earth 

No- longer has occasion of alarm, 

lodra but rarely waving in the clouds ^ 

jfis bow, forgoes its practice, and forgets 

His skill. Nay, further ; from the copious draughts 

Of ghee your ceaseless sacrifices offer. 

His every limb is grown of size unwieldy. 

And scarcely can he sec out of his eyes. 

However, the whole composition is not of this description, 
and it does contain a few redeeming passages. When Viswa- 
mitra urges Dasaratha to aid him by- the intermediate agency of 
Rama, he observes; 

The monarch of the day invests the dawn 
With delegated ray’s to scatter night. 

And ocean sends his ministers the clouds, 
shed his waters o’er the wide-spread earth. 

The king also considering, and being reminded by Varna- 
deva that the race of Raghu never sent away a petitioner un- 
gratified. sends for Rama and Lakshmana, and allows Viswa- 
mitra to take them with him. 

The second act opens at daira with a dialogue between 
Sunahsepha and Pasumedhra, two of the "disciples of 'Wswa- 
mitra, m which the former gives the latter severm legendary 
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nk relating to Dali mil Rjvana and the RaWshasas and U ^ 
mtcrriiptnsn occasioned b> Taraka to their riles on \shich 
iccounl Rama and Latshnnna have been brouuht to the licmii 
tage to protect them Sumhsvplta goes n colkci wood and 
Pasumedhra to see the princes Rami and Lakshnnna nov 
clescnbi. the situilion of the hermiU‘'c us i nants ind their 
duties Tile former is on the banks of the Kausiki or Coosy 
river thej then dtScribL th<. moon atd arc suppi>std to ri.st 
in the shade till t wards evenmj. ihhojigh ihev do not leave 
the stace nor ts the diatogui. mierrupt d they are then joined 
by Viswamitra who gives a long dtscripiion of sunset until 
he IS stopped by the cry that T tnka is abroad Rama after 
some hesitation about killing a female goes to destroy her ^ 
on his return he expatiates at great length on the rising of the 
moon 


The sovcrign moon not jet oertops the hills 
But hts precursor rays that waken all 
The beauty of the lotus spread through heaven 
And as they bright advance they chase the vapours 
Far to the bounds of earth or banish them 
Deep m the rocky eaves or else prepare 
To seize them hvmg captives as they seek 
A rwfuge in tile shadows of the mountain 

This i^well enough but then comes ridiculous conceit 

The watery darkness by the lunar beams 
Is cleansed as by the purifying nut 
Clear gleams the air and m the shadowy hollows 
The cloudy mire precipitated falls 
Or by the glittering shears the brilliant heaven 
Is shorn and piecemeal into fragments clipped 
The shadows like (he dusky rind arc peeled 
And here and there are scattered o er the vale 

Upon his rejoining the sage Viswamitra proposes that they 
shall visit Mithila 

The third act opens with a dialogue between the chamber 
lam and one of Silas attendants from which it appears that 
Sita begins to be conscious of her youth and that Ra^ana has 
sent to demand her m marriage A convtrsation next ensues 
between Viswamitra Janaka and Satananda in which the two 
princes arc introduced to the king and Viswamitra urges Janaka 
to let Rama try to bend the bow of Siva Saushkala the rne^sen 
ger of Ravana now arrives to demand Sita m marriage for his 
master refusing at the same time on his part to submit to the 
lest of bending Sttas«bow Satananda replies for Janaka and 
desirca Rama*to go and try his fortune The princes obey and 
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Rama is descnbvd those on ihe stage as breaking the bow , 
he has therefore won the lady The family conncctii/n is ex- 
tended by the promise of Urmila, Mandavi, and Srutakirlli to 
Rama’s brothers SaushKala is highly indignant, and departs 
to carry the information to his master's minister 

Act fourth , Malyavat desenbes the rising of the sun and 
his disappointment on Ravana's account Surpanakha arrives 
from Vidcha. and announces that Rama and Sita are married 
Maljavat anticipates tbiit Ravana wdl cam her off and to 
render tlie attempt less perilous projects invciclmg Rama mio 
the forest alone, for which he sends Surpanakha m the disguise of 
Manthara. tlie attendant of Katkevt She tells him that she had 
Kard of Porasurann’s approach to Milhib and Maljavat con 
jcciurcs the possibility of some good being effected by the 
result The next scene introduces Parasurama in the came strain 
ab the Mafmira chantrfl but more extravagantly Ramas 
humility IS more excessive and the other characters carrv on a 
v/tuperatne dialogue U'lth Pnrasanmn witiiout appearing sue 
ccssivcly from behind the scenes We shall not cite any of 
the dialocue beyond Rama’s reply to Parasurama’s boasts of his 
destruction of the Kshattriva race * This flag of your fame is 
now worn to tatters kt us sec if you can mount a new one’ 
Rama then calls for his bow, and Parasurama presents him with 
his axe TTiey go forth to fight , a voice behind proclaims that 
Sita IS apprehensive tliat Rama again draws the b^w for a 
ma(Jcn pnre. and that he cannot draw u m vain This is all 
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generally plain and intelligible, but there is no poetry. Some of 
the attempts at description make but a poor figure by the side 
of Bhavabhuti’s delineations of the same scenery, and the dia- 
logue between Jalayu and Jambavat is a sorry substitute for the 
scene between Jatayu and Sampati n the Vira-Chariira 
Lakshmana now appears, and is soon after joined by Rama, and 
both express their grief, but with more philosophy than pathos 
Lakshmana observes: 

The worse the ill that fate on noble souls 
Inflicts, the more their firmness , and they arm 
Their spirits with adamant to meet the blow. 

Rama replies; 

The firmness I was bom with or was reared to, 

And rage, that fills my heart, restrains my sorrows ; 

But harder is the task to fit tny soul 
To bear unmurmuring a husband’s shame. 

^Vhilst engaged in conversation a cry of distress is heard, and 
on looking out, the youths observe -Cuba, the friendly forest 
monarch, assailed by the demon Kabandba, or a fiend without 
a head. Lakshmana goes to hts aid. and returns with his friend 
Guha. fn the act of delivering him. Lakshmana has tossed away 
the skeleton of Dundubhl. a giant, suspended by Bali, and Ball 
deeming this an insult, presently appears. After a prolix inter- 
change of civility and defiance. Rama and Bah go off the stage 
to determine their respective supremacy by single combat : the 
result is described by Lakshmana and Cuba ; Ball is slain. 
Voices without announce the inauguration of Sogriva, and his 
determiuatioa to assist Rama to recover Sita, and Lakshmana 
and his friend leave the stage to join the party. The whole of 
this act is very flat and undramatic, and the same character may 
"be given of the rest of the drama ; we have nothing but sounding 
words and obscure mythology, with very few poetical ideas or 
rational reflections. 

The sixth act contains the business of desriptlon, and Samna 
an& “Sifica, two dt Havana’s emissaries, ficscfioe to Vis tanfiv'iKi 
Malyavat. the formation of the bridge over the sea'j and the 
advance of Rama’s army ; they foretell, also, an unfortunate 
result from Rama’s celerity, as Malyavat observes ; “The acti- 
vity of an assailant is ever the best assurance of success.” Voices 
be^nd announce that Kumbhakama and Meghanada have gone 
forth to battle. Malyavat wisha them prosperity, in a phrase 
perfectly oracular ; XJtinam Ramum et Lakshmanum, Kumbha- 
korniim et'Meshanadum vincere passenu The clumsy contri- 
vance of voices behind the scene proclaims the deaths of Kum- 
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bhakama and Megbanada, and announces the dcpanure of 
Ravana to the field. Malyavat determines to follow him: 

Haste we to Ravana. *tis all I can 

In battle pilgrimage to expiate 

The sin of feeble age. and on the sword 

Resign a life, now useless to my sovereign. 

The remainder of fhe act Is a very prolix and ner\'e!ess 
description of the final contest and overthrow of Ravana, in an 
extravagantly laboured dialogue between two Vidyadharas. 
Several pages here are so insufferably tedious, and at the same 
tiifie so difficult of construction, that they are quite unreadable, 
.there being nothing to repay the pains of making out the mean- 
ing. 

The seventh and last act resembles the concluding act of 
the Vira‘Charitra, and describes the return of Rama wth his 
wife and brother, and accompanied by Vibhishana and Sugriva, 
in the celestial car of Kuvera. to his capital Ayodhya. It is, of 
course, an act of pure description, and as little dramatic as the 
similar acf of the Vira-Charitra. but unenlivened by the picture- 
sque beauties which relieve the want of action in that drama* 
It is also infinitely more prolix, and in the same proportion 
more tedious. The route is also very preposterously dyersified. 
In the Vira'CharUra, the travellers proceed over the Dekhin, 
through Aryavarta. or India proper, to the Snowy Mountains, 
and then turn back at once to Ayodhya. Murari takes them 
from Rama’s bridge into the upper regions, whence they desc^ 
the different holy portions of the mythological mountain 
Sumcru,.and visit Chandraloka. or the region of the moon; the 
<ole object of which absurd deviation is a laboured and obscure 
display of legendary lore, the m)ihological details relating to 
Sumeru, Kailasa and the Chandraloka, occupying several hund 
red* verses. The author then descends within ken of the cart** 
and commences his terrestrial description with an account of 
Simhala, or Ceylon, distinguishing that island, hke all modern 
Hindu writers from Lanka. The reason is obvious enough, parti* 
cularly in a WTitcr of the south of India^ Simhala* or Ceylon, 
being too well known to be made the seat of legendary pers<^ 
nages, sup^sed, as is the case with Vibhishana and hi? 
Rakshasas. to be still existing. From Simhala w’c then pursue a 
tolerably rational route, described more in detail than in the 
Vira-Charitra. The places named arc the Malaya mounlaios, 
the forest, the mountain Prasravana, the Godavari, mount 
Malyavat, Kundinipura In the Maharashtra country, the shrine 
of Bhimesvvara. the city of Kancht, Ujjayini. ‘and* the, temple of 
Mahakala, Mahishmati, the capital of Chedi, the Jumna and 
Ganga riv’crs. and Varanasi, Mithila or Tlrhut, and Champa. 
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near Dhi^alpnr The travdlers Uien proceed westward to Pra- 
>aga ^lurihe Anlar\cdi or Doab, when they again follosv an 
easterly course and arri\c al Ayodhya Vasishlha the priest 
and the brothers of Rama, await hts arrival, on which he is 
crowned, and the piece concludes 

enough has been said to convey a correct notion of the 
character of the Anurahn-RaqhaMi It has no dramatic merit 
being dcficirnt in character action situation and interest A 
a pixtn It presents occasionallj poetic thoughts but they an 
very few and arc Inst amidst pages of flat commonplace quam 
conceit, lijperbolic.tI extravagance, and obscure mythology Yc 
this drama bears in general a much higher character with ths 
paiulns of the present day than the truly poetical compositon' 
of Bhavabliuli and Kalidasa The vitiation of taste and abject 
ness of seniimcni prevalent amongst them. sufTiciently explair 
this unjust preference The Hindus of these days are little abl; 
to estimate purity of conception, delicacy of feeling, or brillianc\ 
of fancy, they trouble themselves, indeed, very little witi 
thoughts, and bound their criticism to an author’s style Tht 
language of Murari is, of course, as far from good taste as hi‘ 
ideas, but it has meriti As a sp^inien of elaborate composition 
it IS unsurpassed, and the intricate and not unmusical combina^ 
tion of tlie words evinces prodigious labour, and a wonderful 
command of tlie Sanskrit language One consequence of thii 
IS a lotbl want of perspicuity, and without being intently studied 
and learnt by rote, there is littb chance that the Anargha 
Ra\iha\a will be understood throughout 

Besides the celebrity Muran-Misra derives from his elabo 
rate style, he is indebted to the author of the Siddhania Kanrntnli 
for no ^lender reputation As he deals largely in unusual gram* 
matical forms and combinations, Bhaltoji-Dikshita has not un* 
frequently recourse to the Anargha Rat^hm a for the illustration 
of his grammatical rules 

The style of the drama is sufficient evidence that the 
Anarglia-Ratihaxa is of modern date It is not possible, how- 
ever. to fix the period of its composition with any precision It 
of course preceded the Siddhanla-Katiwndi, a work about two 
centuries old It is subsequent to the time at which public 
festivals were instituted at Cuttack la honour of Jagannath, as 
It was represented at the Pnrnshottama-Yatra A^s. however, 
the choice of the hero was Rama, and no allusion is made to 
Krishna or Radha. there can be little doubt that it preceded the 
enihusnsin exciivd in favour of those latter divinities, by the 
Bencalt vision iry Chailanyn. m the end of the fifteenth century 
and which still influences the prevailing worship of Cuttack 
The bad tastt* displayed in the work will ,not allow us to carry 
it much farther back, and it is possibly, therefore, a production 
of the thirteenth or fourteen century 
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In the present instance two commentaries have been con* 
suited ; one is short and without any name ; the other is full 
to tediousness. It is the composition of Sri>Ruchi*Mabopa- 
dh>aya, by command of the king Bhairava Deva, son of 
Narasimha De%a, The country governed by the prince is not 
named. If Orissa be intended, as is probable, this comment may 
be the work of the latter part of the thirteenth, or beginning of 
the fourteenth century, Narasimha-Deva, king of Orissa, 
ascending the throne in 1236. 


♦ SARADA-TILAKA 

This is a piece of the class called Bhana. or a monologue in one 
act. although of considerable length. 

Rasikasekhara. a man of licentious habits, gives an account 
of the dilTerent individuals he encounters in the streets of Koiaha- 
lapur, at the time of the vernal festival. By far the greatest 
portion of the piece is in description, but part is in a suppositi- 
tious dalogue. in which Rasikasekhara having addressed some in- 
dividual whom he names, adds kim bravishil “what do you 
say?” and then repeats himself the reply. The persons thus in 
terrogated are chiefly females and courtesans, and the dialogue 
very generally will not admit of translation ; occasionally it should 
appear, also, that the male characters show themselves for a short 
^interval, and speak for themselves, but there is no stage direc- 
tion for cntracc or exit It is possible, therefore, that the whole 
b the exhibition of a single performer, who varying his \oicc and 
appearance, adapts himself to the different personations ; a feat 
not uncommonly nor badly accomplished by some of the Indian 
Bhands. or professional jesters and mimics of the present day, 
although they may fall short of the more cultivated talent of this 
class in Europe. 

Of the individuals described, the majority are women ; and 
the following arc some of the most characteristic notices given 
by Rasikasekhara, who here is supposed to address a com- 
panion: 

“Look wbAW Cxe ViUis-cved dams/ds of Kankana approach ; 
their slender waists decorated with tinkling bells, and their 
charms guidifg the shafts of Kama into every bosom. 

Tlicrc goes the maid of Gurjara. blooming as with perpetual 
youth, ha\ing eyes like the cliakorc of the complexion of the 
yellow rociwna, and a voice musical as that of the parrot. She 
J^ears anklets of silver, large car-rings set with pearls, and her 
bodice, is buttoned below the hips with gems. 

The matron of Maharashtra proceeds yond«r. her forehead 
stained with saffron, and with silver chains upon her feel. She 
"ears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her loins. 
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Here comes the damsel of Nepal, whose locks arc blacker 
than the bee. whose bosom is fragrant with musk, and whose 
forehead bears a mark brighter than the new moon 

Behold that lotus faced maiden of Pandya bearing pffer- 
mgs in her hand , her person is decorated with pearls and her 
bosom perfumed with sandal 

A Chola female approaches whose cheeks arc tinted with 
saffron, and whose dress is embroidered with the buds of the 
lotus 

The bosoms of those Dravida women arc as moonhght m 
the courts of the young, whilst those of others aie like lanips in 
V ater jars 

Obscr\’e the lovely form of the damsels of Kamata, whose 
forehead is stamped with a mole of mu«k and tinted with 
safflower, whose ears are ornamented with rings of gold ad 
whose bosom attracts the hearts of men 

Look at that Andhra female, whose graceful ear is decorated 
by the scroll of gold, whose nose ring set with pearls trembles 
to her breath, and over whose bosom spreads the saffron d>ed 
\est 

The female worshipper of Siva advances, her forehcid 
streaked with the double line of ashy whiteness, and from whose 
neck the string of cov nes depends , her soft lips are ruddy with 
beten and her curls are of darkest jet 

And mark where the damsel devoted to Vishnu proce*ds 
h*r forehead marked with the saffron crescent, her tresses play» 
ing upon her long neck, and her eyes beautiful as the lotus *’ 

The personages next m frequency of de'cnption arc religious 
characters, to whom the author shews no great favour, not only 
in his portraits but in one or two piquant anecdotes related m 
the course of the piece, of which some pious vagrant is the hero 
‘Eht who arc these I see’ The Jangama covered with 
ashes, wearing liis hair m a braid, carrying the type of Siva 
round his neck, and having shoes on his feet , he bears in his 
hand the segment of a skull and the Vaishnava, his forehend 
marked with an upright streak, carrying a bow decorated with 
bells and peacock's feathers, and a wallet at his side 

There go the readers of the Puranas, carrying under their 
arms the^cred vofirmes wrapped up rn the c!o(h.on which ^hey 
lake their seat They have rosanes m their haWs, and their 
foreheads are stained with sandal 

Here, the haughty Yatis approach, clad in vestments dyed 
with ochre, bearing bamboo slaves, round which their nether 
vesture is wrapped, and arrogantly promulgating false doctrines 
And there go the personifications of hypocrisy, the Yogins 
who tp impose* upon the people are counting their rosaries, and 
have smeared their bodies with the ashes of burnt cowdung 
They suffer their beards to grow, their garments are dyed wim 
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ochre, and they carry Iheir wallets under their arms, covered .with 
the skin of the black deer" 

One of the most laboured descnptions is the following 

‘‘Here comes a snake catcher, with his serpent and monkey 
Upon his head he wears a scanty plume of peacock’s feathers, 
round one of his arms winds the tendril of a vine, and a bracelet 
of shells decorates the other His braided locks project from 
aooie his forehead, whilst Ifeneath them from car to ear, extends 
across his brow the single streak of ashes Repealing the incan- 
tation of Garuda, and meditating upon his spiritual teacher, he 
cautiously opens his basket, and draws forth the slowly excited 
reptile Whilst the exhibitor is shaking his knee with one hand, 
and with the other playing upon his pipe, the snake slowly raises 
his head and expands his hood The monkey then darts upon 
the snake and gripes him with his teeth, and then recedes from 
the fury with which he darts forth his venom Wonderful are 
the works of Brahma! and yet what marvel is there that men 
can tame venomous animals, wh'»n women can tane men’’* 

In the original, the quibble is upon the w ord bhii}anga which 
means a gallant or a snake 

Except a few such insignificant attempts, there is httle wit 
or satire in the composition, and still less poetry, beyond that 
which IS merely mechanical The style is highly laboured and 
imolved, abounds with verbal jtngle, and is not unfrequentiv 
encumbered with rhyme This is a sufficient proof of its compara- 
• livel) recent date, and the same inference is authorized by the 
allusions to the Jangamas and Vaishnavas, who. as here descri* 
bed, are modern sectaries The composition cannot therefore 
be earlier than the twelfth centurv, and it is probably later The 
author is named Sankara who could not have been the religious 
reformer so denominated, although he may possibly be the 
Sankara Kavi mentioned in the Sarngdhara Paddliaii Accord- 
ing to the original he was a native of Benares, but the perfor- 
mance IS said to have been held at Kolahalapur Kolahala pro- 
perly speaking, means an uproar, and the city had most probably 
only an alleconcal existence, being also the fancied scene of the 
events described in the piece 

I \AYATKHAR1TA 

This IS a drama in seven acts by Rudra-Deva It was first 
performed at the Spring Festival, but u does not appear at what 
place, nor does any mention of the author elsewhere occur He 
IS not likely to be the same as Rudra Bhatia. the author of the 
Snngara Tdnka who is amongst the writers named in Ihe^ 
Sarngdhara PuddhaU . » 

A pnnee, named Rudra-Deva, is praised highly • for his 
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liba'^Iity in some of the examples quoted by Apyaya Dikshita. 
m his Knvo/njfljwndo Apyaya flounshed in the reign of 
Knshna-Deva of Vipyanagara, about A D 1526, and the 
prince alluded to may possibly be Pratapa-Rudra-Deva. 
sovereign of Tclingana, m the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. \Vc have also a Rudra, the author, real or supposed, of 
a Nocabulary, whose dale appears to be about the same, the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century The Yayaii'Chantra is not quoted 
by the writers of systems, and only &nc copy has been met with , 
which IS so exceedingly inaccurate that it is nearly unintelligible. 
As far as the business of the piece can be deciphered, it relates 
to the intrigue of Yayaii with Sarmishtha. terminating ip his 
union Mith her and reconciliation with his queen Davayani. The 
story IS told as follows in tht first section of the Mahabharaui 
and several of the Puranas. 

Sarmishtha was the daughter of Vrishapari'an, king of the 
Daityas. and Devayani the daughter of Sukra, regent of the 
planet Venus and the spiritual preceptor of the Daitya race. 
Devayani having incurred the displeasure of Sarmishtha. the 
latter threw the former into a well, where she was found by 
Vayati, the son of Nahusha. Devayani, on returning to her 
fatlier, excited his anger, against Vrishaparvan, who to appease 
Sukra, consented to give his daughter to Devayani as her servant, 
with a thousand other female attendants. Devayani mamed 
the iMig Yayall. At the time of her marriage Sukra obtained 
the king’s promise that he would never take Sarmishtha to his 
bed ; but after some interval the king meeting her. fell in Iovc« 
with, and espoused her privately. The intrigue continued secret, 
until Yayati had two sons by Devayani and Uiree by Sarmishtha. 
when it was discovered by the former, and excited her resentment 
as well as that of her father. TTie violation of the king’s promise 
was punished by premature decay, as denounced upon him by 
Sukra, with permission, however, to uansfer his infirmities to 
any one who would accept them. Yayati appealed to his son : 
of whom the youngest alone, Puru, consented to assume the 
burthen. After a sufficient period Yayati took his decrepitude 
back again, and left the sovereignty of the world to Puru m 
reward of his filial piety. All the sons of Yayati were the foun- 
ders of distinguished races. Yadu gave birth to the Yadaias. 
Tur\'asu to the Vavanas, Druhya was the ancestor the Bhojas. 
and Anu of the MJechchhas. The Pauravas were the descendants 
of Puru, in whose line the Kaurava and Pandava families were 
comprised. 


DUfANGADA OB THE MISSION OF ANGADA 
This piece is styled a Chhaya-Naiala, the shade or outline of a 
dmraa, *the subject of which is taken from the Ramayana. It 
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consists of but four scenes. In the first, Angada, the son of Bali, 
is sent to demand Sita ; in the second, he executes his mission, 
and on his departure Ravana goes forth to battle. Two Gandhar- 
vas then enter, and in a short speech each announce that Ravana 
IS slain, on which Rama entere in triumph. The composition 
\vas perhaps intended to introduce a spectacle of the battle and 
procession, as it is otherwise difTicuU to conceive what object its 
extreme conciseness could ha\'e effected. It is said to have been 
wTilicn for the yafra of Kumara-Pala-Dcva, by order of Tnbhu- 
vana*Pala-Dcva by the poet ?Subhata. 


MRIGANKALEKHA 

This is a piece of the class termed Naitka, in four acts, by 
Viswanatha, the son of Trimala-Deva, originally from the banks 
of Godavari, but residing at Benares, where the piece "as re- 
pttstmtd ai yoiro, or fcstml. of Visv-tswoTa, the form vindtr- 
which Siva is particularly worshipped at that city. 

Mricankalekha is the daughter of the king of Kamarupa, 
or Assam ; she has been beheld by Karpuraiilaka, king of 
Kahnga, whilst hunting, and the parties are mutually enamoured. 
The obstacle to their union Is the love of Sankhapala, a deman, 
to oppose whose supernatural agency the minister of the king 
of Kahnga. who alone is aware of the circumstance, invites to 
the palace a benevolent magician, Siddayogini, and MrigaAka* 
lekha is also lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen 
Vilasavati. Notwithstanding these precautions, she is carried off 
by Sankhapala to the temple of Kali, when the Raj'a wandering 
disconsolate beyond his garden^bounds, comes to the spot, res- 
cues her, and kills Sankhapala. He is then united to Mriganka- 
lekha in the presence of her father and brother, and with the 
consent of his queen, killing also, before the conclusion of the 
rite, the brother of Sankhapala. who comes to revenge him in 
the form of a v^d elephant, but is encountered and slain by the 
king. 

The author of this play is largely indebted to his predeces- 
sor for the story, incidents, and the thoughts of his play. The 
union of the king and Mrigankalckha is effected through the 
secret contrivance of the minister Ralnachuda, because the lady’s 
husband is to become the master of the world. This Is taken 
from the Ratr^'oti. The conveyance of the princess to the 
temple of Kah*. and her rescue by the king, are bonowed from 
the hidaii and htadhava: and the site of the temple, and the 
appearance of the goblins, are described to precisely the same 
purpose, but with Inferior power. During the Raja’s pagina- 
tions in his loNe-frcnzy. he passes through a wood, in which he 
inquires of different animab if they have seen his mistress, in 
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AQHIRAMAMASl 

This is a drama in smcn acts. Uk subject of which is slu'V 
Rama. The business is related in much the same “tdC' 
the Vira-CliarUra and Murari-Kalaka. Tlus P'“' [esTval 
also like the latter of these two works at 

of Purusholtoma or Vishnu. The author is namrf Sandara 

Misra. but we base no further knowWge of him. 

consulted, one bears what appears to be the date 

lion, S-aka 1521 or A. D. 1599. The composition possesses Utile 

dramatic, although it has^somc literary, merit. 

MADHURANIRODOHX 

This is a drama in eight acts, the subject of S 

lovts of Usha. the daughter of the Asura Bana. ^ Anirud«a 
the grandson of KrUhna. and the defeat and death of the former 

‘if thTfirai act Narada apprises Krishna and Balarama 
that Indra is again in dread of the pow-er 
especially of Bana. who has acquired the pa«>c“'ar 
SiU and who is therefore not to • i,?' “he 

fercnce ends by Narada’s going to Sonapur. the 
demon, to endeavour to 'mpo'r ‘he fnendship ^twKn d 
and Sha. whilst Krishna and his brother “™'t ‘2?, 

In the second act we learn from a r.on«rs«io" helw«n 
Jaya and Virabhadra, attendants on ParsaU and Siva that tre 
CTCessive arrogance of Bana, in his anxiety to ^ t ,i(.partcd 
Vishnu, has ortended the latter, who has J"Bl> depar^^_ 
lor Kailasa. alter announcing that Banas anxietj s 
■ slated wheneser his banner falls. ° J“,fb"hold 

Kailasa, after announcing to Usha that she . aftcrw’ards 
her husband. Usha and Chitrangada arc pre«ntly afWi^ards 
introduced, and in the conversation lhat 
presses her impatience lor the 

In the third act Aniruddha and his friend VakulanKa in 
form the audience, that the forma is 
damsel he has seen in his sleep, and 

she is. when Narada comes opportunely to his Old. and iidorms 
him that she is the daughter of Bana ; on which Anmruddha 
deTerffnes to V to his'eapilal first 

b> penance, in order to obtain the means of entenng a city lur 

rounded by a wall of perpetual flame. jn*«u/A.,.n 

The fourth act is one of "tore ronseraation a^ain. tetween 
Bana. his^minlster and his wife. The banner has Wien, and 
thes endejsour to prevail on hun to propiuate Siva, in order to 
a%crt the c\il omen, but he refuses.^ » t. 

In the fifth act Aniruddha repairs to the shrmc of 
mulhi. and upon the point of cffaicg h' — * .f*mncc. 
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prevented by the goddess, and receives from her the power o* 
travelling through the air Jwalamul^bt is the form of Durga 
worshipped whereter a subtnrrancous flame breaks forth o- 
wherever jets of carburetted hydrogen gas are emitted from the 
soil A celebrated place of this description exists m India near 
Nadoun, and that this is the shrine intended by the author is 
apparent, from the direction taken by Bhnngm, a servant of 
Durga who precedes Aniruddha, to prepare the goddess to grant 
hts request As he proceeds in his aenal car he notices the 
countries of Orissa. Bengal, Behar, Oude or Ayodhya. Prayaga, 
Hastinapur or Delhi and Kurujingal^ or Tahneser, whence he 
comes to Jwalamukhi Aniniddha’s visit to the goddess is 
something unusual in dramatic composition, and characteristic 
of a prevailing form of the Hindu religion some few centuries 
ago, that of the ritual prescribed by the Tantras In his descfip 
lion of the shnne, and »he sports of the gobhns who surround 
It. the author has imitated the MalaU and Madha\a 

In the next act Usha and Chitralekha receive a visit from 
Narada, in whose presence the latter unfolds a picture connin 
ing portraits of all the chief characters in Swarga, Patala and 
on earth, or Indra. and other gods , Sesha, TaVshaka and the 
Nagas, and dilTerent princes, as the kings of >1agadba, Mathura. 
Avanli, Madra, Mahishmati, and Vidarbha, Yudhishthtta 
Krishna. Daladeva, Pradjoimna, and finally Aniruddha. whom 
Usha recognizes as the individual seen in her dream, and of 
whom she is eamoured Narada recommends Chitralekha being 
sent to Dwaravati to invite Aniruddha, whom he enables to Hy 
thither, Svhilst he remains in charge of Usha, whom he sends to 
the garden to await her lover’s arrival 

The seventh act brings Aniruddha and Chitralekha to 
Sonapur, and the former is united to his mistress 

The eighth describes the detection of Aniruddha by Bana 
and the engagement that ensues, m a dialogue between Narada 
and Parvala Krishna. Baladeva, and Pradyumna coming to the 
aid of the prince, the day is going ill with Bana, when Kaittikpya, 
Gatiesa, and Siva and Chandi come to his succour The author, 
who IS a Saiva, gives the advantage to the sons of Siva, but the 
Vidmu and Bhagavata Pitranas tell the story very differently, 
and Subject the Saivas to rather severe treatment , the legend 
being apparently founded on some hostile conflict between the 
followers of Siva and Knshna The dramatist is obihged to 
admit, that notwithstanding the presence of his allies, Bana has 
all his thousand arms cut off by Krishna except fiUr Siva 
advances to the aid of his votary, when a combat ensues between 
the gods which Brahma descends to arrest Tliey embrace, 
whil^ Pafvati and Brahma support Bana to make his submission 
The parties enter, when Vishnu declares he is less sensible of 
the wouQOi inflicted by Bana, than of the regret he feels at bis 
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presumption in contending with Siva The latter consoles him 
by telling him he only did a warrior’s duty and that military 
prowess is independent of aW motives of love or hatred Parvati 
then brings Usha to the spot, and by her desire and that of Sn-a. 
Bana gives his daughter to Aniruddha Siva then ele\ates him 
to the rank of one of his attendants under the name of Maha- 
kala and the piece ^concludes with the wish of Aniruddha. that 
the fame of the verses of the bard may endure as long as the 
universe 

The Madhuraturiidciha is the work of Chandra Sekhara the 
son of Gopinaiha, the religious preceptor of a prince who is 
celebrated for his encouragement of literature and his victories 
over the Mlechchhas His name ts said to be Vira, with the 
epithet Kcsarin, which being synonymous with Simha. the prince 
intended is probably Vira-Simha, the Raja of Bundelkhand, who 
nourished m the beginning of the seventeenth century The 
piece was represented at a festival in honour of Sivti and the 
author is a decided Saiva although he has chosen a Vaishnaxa 
hero We have no further information respecting the writer 
The piece abounds too much with descrption to be a good 
play, the stjle has considerable merit 


KAMSA OADltA 

A Drama, m seven acts, the subject of which is the destruction 
of Kamsa bv Krishna 

In the first act, Kamsa. king of Mathura, alarmed >by a 
voice from heaven, that the son of his sister, predestined to 
destroy him, has escaped the precautions taken against his 
•birth consults with his minister what he shall do, and upon his 
^vice orders all Brahmans and holy and religious characters to 
bt seized or slain and all sacred and pious observance to cease 
In the second act, Garga the Muni relates to Talajangha, an 
emissary of the minister, the diHerent exploits of the juvenile 
^shna and the latter also wiincsses the destruction of the 
demon Kesin, one of those infcmal beings who in vam attempted 
to kill the dmne child, instigated by their prescience of their fate 
when he should xeach maturity The third act is occupied with 
a dialogue bciwetn Akrura and his Charioteer, the former being 
on his way to Gokula, to invite Knsbna to Mathura The fourth 
set opens with what the author terms a Prasiaxana an introduc- 
tory dialogue between a staff bearer and an astrolocer, respecting 
the object o} Akrura’s journey Balarama and Krishna then 
ttiakc their appearance, attended by Sudaman and Akrura, and 
a^mpanicd by tncir foster patents, Kanda and Yasoda, who 
af u children The latter play the part of mutes and. 
Her bowing to the ciders and receiving their ^ediciion. depart 
•* ce scmocs then express their gnef Jot their loss, and quit the 
10 . . 
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ilage ; after which we have the boys again, as proceeding on 
their journey, till they are overtaken by a messenger from Radha. 
in consequence of which Krishna determines to spend soms 
limi at Vrindavana. The fifth act conveys them to Kamsa’s 
palace at Mathura, describing the different occurrences on th; 
road as related in the Bhnsavata and similar uorks. The first 
part of the sixth act consists of a dialogue between a Vetradhara 
and the Koshhapula, a siaff-bcarcr and the chief of the police, 
describing the combat of the youths with the royal elephant of 
Kanisa. after the death of which they retire to make way for 
Balarama and Krishna, with Kam,sa‘s two wrestlers. Chanura 
and Mushtika. After some con\crsation between them and a 
few specimens of their skill, the fromcr speakers resume the 
dialogue, and describe the defeat and death of the athlete, 
wh.ch they go off to report to Kamsa. Wc have then parjly m 
action, and partly in narrative, the death of that prince, which 
ends the sixth act. The seventh act rc-unites the boys with 
their mortal parents. Vasudeva and Devaki ; and to console the 
latter for her brother’s death, Krishna installs her father Ugrasena 
m the sovereignty of Mathura, 

This drama is consequently nothing more than a rc*set of 
the tenth section of the B/i<tc»wn Purona, which gives an awount 
of the early life of the last incarnation .of Visbnu as Krishna. 
It is. in fact, little else than the same work thrown Into dialogue, 
and the character of it is chiefly narrative and desenpuye. 
There is little action, and what there is, is Inartificially and di** 
joinicdly pul together. Tlte language is in general good* 
although highly elaborate. The compounds are interminable ana 
of constant recurrence, which is sulficicnl to establish the com- 
paratively modern date of the play. The same may be inferrM 
from the conjectural identification of the persons connected 
witli the composition of the drama. 

The author is called Krishna-Kavi, the son of Nrisimha; 
he is also termed Sesha-Krishna-Pandita. the first of which 
appellations indicates a Mahratta original. With respect to the 
latter, there is a Krishna-Pandita, of the Benares School 
of grammar, author of a commentary on the Prakri)a'Kaumiidi. 
an abridgement of which, the Talina-Chandra, was completed 
by one of his pupils, Jayanta, in the year 1687 (A, D. 1631) The 
patron of the author and person who presides in the assembV 
IS styled, “the sovereign upholding Govardhana. the son of- 
Todar. the ornament of the race of Tandana. and whose Guru 
.was Gtrdliarinalh.” Girdharinath was the grandson of Vallabha. 
the founder of the Gokulastha Gosains. who flourished early m 
the sixteenth century . and Todar may have been Akbar’s finan' 
cial minister, Todar Mai, The drama was performed at a festival 
held at Benares in honour o{ Visweswara ; and it seems not 
improbable, therefore, that it was written about two centuries 
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ago. or jn the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Knshna-Pandita. the preceptor of Jayanta, might easily be ctflcm- 
porary with the son of Todar Mai, and a granson of Valjabha- 
Adiarja '' 


PRADYUMNA \UAYA 

This IS a drama in seven acts, the subject of %hich is the 
victory of Pradyumna. the son of Krishna, over Vajranabha, the 
sovereign of the Daitjas The story is, in fact, taken with 
servile fidelity from the Hamamsa. the last section of the 
Mahabharata and the incidents, as there narrated, are drama- 
used without addition or omission 

The chief personages of the play, as of the poem, are 
dchugods and demons and the Yadavas. or kinsmen of Knshna 
and his son We have also in the former, as m the latter, the 
pair of geese, the Heunsa and Hamsi. who inspire Prabhavati. 
the daughter of Vajfanabha, and Pradyumna with a mutual 
passion before they have beheld each other, and who contrive 
their secret nuptials The introduction of such performers on 
the stage must have bad rather an cAlraordinary effect, although 
not more so than the Birds and iVaspi of Aristophanes, or the 
to of /Eschylus who. as the dialogue sufficiently proves, were 
oressed in character 

The stolen intervieivs of the lovers being communicated by 
Narada to the father. Pradyumna is about to fall a victim to his 
vengeance, when Krishna and Baladcva wnth their followers 
come to his rescue, and a combat ensues, m which Vifjranabha 
IS defeated and slain The whole of this engagement, occupying 
the entire last act, is described by two Gandharbas. as supposed 
to be seen by them from their chariots m ihe air Other por- 
tions of the piece arc in narrative to a very considerable extent, 
the subject of which is foreign to the business , as the wars of the 
gods and demons, the rape of Rambba by Ravana and the 
desiniclion of Kama by Sivj The action is also frequently 
intemiplcd by laboured and tedious descriptions of the hours of 
and seasons of tfic yvar. in ihc usual hackneved strain 
The style, although elaborate, js nol remarkably beautiful, and 
tMre is no imagination in the thoughts The play is the work 
cf a Pandit, not of a poet 

n 3^" author of the Pradiunma Vtfoya is named Sankara 
iJikshita^the son of Bala Knshna Dikshila the son of Dhundhi- 
f comoosilion is fixed at about the middle 

ol the last century, having been written for performance at the 
coronauon of Sabha-Simha. the Raja of Pannah who was the 
S: Simha, and grandson of the celebrated Chatra- 

hal. Raja of BundeJkband 
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SRI-DAMA-CHARITA 

This IS a play m five acts, the subject oC which is taken from 
the tenth section of the Bhasaxata and is the elevation of Sn* 
daman (or, as written more frequently, Sudaraan), the early com 
panion and fellow student of Krishna, to sudden and unexpected 
aflluence, by the regard of that deity and in requital of Sn- 
daman’s attachment The story, which is not uninteresting m 
Its original form attracted the taste of Sir William Jones and 
forms part of his Hymn to Lakshmi the goddess of wealth and 
fortune • 

The opening of the piece is in the style of our ancient mora- 
lities and m the first act Poverty and Folly are sent to assail 
Sndaman, who is obnoxious to Lakshmi for his attachment to 
Saraswaii or. in other words who prefers learning to house 5nd 
lands for Fortune it is said, will not even glance upon the 
pious and wise, but flics them in proportion as they are devoted 
to philosophy and vinue On the other hand, Krishna or Vishnu 
employs the same agents to recover those whom Fortune has 
corrupted Folly, entering into their hearts, prepares the way 
for Poverty, and when reduced to distress, their minds are 
weaned from worldly aflectioos, and they are fitted for heaven 
These allegorical personages effect their purpose with Sndaman, 
by demanding the rites o! hospitality, and being accordingly 
admitted into his dwelling 

In the second act Sndaman is persuaded by his wife. Vasu- 
mati. who has seen a propitious dream, to repair to Krishna, 
to see II bis opulent friend will restore his broken fortunes He 
takes with him a handful o! nee. dried and cleaned after boiling, 
as a present 

The third act conducts Sndaman to the palace of Krishna, 
where he is received with great respect by that divinity and his 
two pnncipal wives Rukmmi and Satyabbama . the former 
washes his feet, the latter wipes them, and Krishna sprinkles the 
remaining water upon his own head After recalling some of 
the occurrences of their juvenile dajs, when they were fellow 
students Krishna leads bis friend into the garden where they 
remain till towards sun-set . Krishna, Sndaman, the Vidushaka. 
Galava, and the gardener, striving who shall utter the most 
tedious descriptions of the beauties of the place and the decline 
of the sun. when they are summoned to join the queens and 
their attendants « 

The greater portion of the next act is occupied with repre- 
sentation of Knsbna’s frolics amongst his women, and the 
buffoonery of the Vidhusbaka. partly in action, partly in des- 
cription, Sndaman and Galava bis disciple being spectators, and 
occasionally taking a part m tlw dialogue /5tet some time 
spent in t^s manner, Sndaman takes his leave, and, although 
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dismissed with great reverence, departs as poor as he came* He 
recoHecis this on his way back, and consoles himself with observ- 
ing. that wealth intoxicates as well as wine, and that the affec- 
tion of Knshna is a thing which no one can steal from him 
His disciple is not so submissive, and reminds him that it was 
not to get mere civility that he was sent on this errand by his 
wife V/hen they approach their residence, they find instead of 
the miserable hovel of Sn49man. a splendid and extensive town, 
and Sndaman is in great affliction at the disappearance, of hts 
Wife, when he is seen and solicited bv a KanchuUn or chamber- 
lain. who calls himself his servant, to enter a stately palace Sn- 
danyin thinking this is a jest upon his poverty threatens to beat 
him if he does not depart, but the chamberlain perseveres and 
tells him that whilst he was absent Knshna has converted his 
cottage into a town, named after him Sndamapura and supplied 
It with every article of use or luxurj With much reluctance 
and unyielding incredulity Sndaman is prevailed upon to enter 
the palace 

The last act brings Knshna to pay a visit to his fnend He 
arrives in his aenal chanoi accompanied by Satvabhama and 
the Vidusbaka. and his bounties are duly acknowledged by the 
object on whom they have been bestowed 

There is too much description and too little action m this 
piece to constitute a good play, but there is some vivacity in the 
thoughts, and much melody m the style It is a modern*work, 
the composition of Sama-Raja-Dikshita, the <on of Nataban* 
» Dikshiia, and was written for fbe amusement of Ananda-Raya. 
a petty Raja m Bundelkhand This family of the Dikshitas. a 
race of Maharatta Brahmans, has continued its dramatic studies 
to the present day . and to a descendant of the author of this 
drama. Lalla-Dikshita. I am indebted for the manusenpt of the 
Mrtchchhakati, and for very valuable assistance m the translation 
of that and several other pieces in this collection Lalla-Dikshita 
is the only Brahman I ever met with who might be considered 
conversant with the dramatic literature of the Hmdus 


DHURTA-NARTAKA 

A Farce m one act, or two Sandhis or portions, by Samaraja- 
Dikshita, tbjfc author of the preceding play, written for perfor- 
mance at a festival m honour of Vishnu The chief object of 
this piece is the ridicule of the Saiva ascetics, one of whom 
Mureswara. is represented m love with a dancing girf His 
two pupils, to whom he communicates his passion after swearing 
them to secrecy by making them swallow some sea water, endea- 
vour to anticipate him. and being prevented Jby fcis vigilance, 
seek to expose him, by bringing him before Papachara»a king. 
The king, however, makes light of his offence, and at the inter- 
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ccssibn of others of the fraternity, who are of great credit in 
his kingdom, allows him to retain possession of the damsel 
The satire is levelled at the assumption of the ascetic character 
by improper persons, and the king's conadant proclaims 
Mureswara a Ya\ana or Mohammedan In a dialogue also with 
a brother saint the same idea is conveyed 
' Munsnara (Pointing to Papa) who is that*’ 

Krishnananda My welUbelovcd disciple 
Mur His caste * 

Knsh A weaver 

Mur What other followers have you 

Knslt Many . but what need j’ou inquire ’ Behold, Yavanas, 
Sudras. potters, weavers, plowmen, cowherds, \endora 
of liqors, and harlots out of number, are accomplished 
in their course of pupillage by simply whispering into 
their ears ” 

The piece is, of course, of the same date as the preceding 
The language is highly laboured, but there is little fancy or 
humour in the composition It has, however, the rccommenda* 
tion of being exempt from gross indcccny, the prevailing blemish 
of the class to which it belongs 

DHURTA.SA^MCAMA 

The cniy manuscript of this met with is incomplete ut the beem* 
Ding and end. and consequently the name of the author docs not 
appear It is somewhat indelicate but not devoid of humour, 
Visvranagara, a Jangan'a or mendicant of a particular class, 
quarrels with his disciples for the possession of Ananeasena, a 
courtezan They refer the case to Asaj;ati Misra, a Brahman, 
who lives by solving knotty points of Jaws, and who decrees 
that until It can be decided to which the damsel belongs, she shall 
remain under the protection of himself as umpire 

HASYARNAVA 

A comic piece m two acts It is a sevtre, but grossly indelicate 
satire upon the licentiousness of Brahmans assuming the charac- 
ter of religious mendicants It satirises also the encouragement 
giveiT iVr liw pvivww, i^!c AWiffinvisuy' aw? Ah? 
Ignorance of physicians and astrologers The king, Anaya- 
sindhu. in his progress through his city, regrets to find everj thing 
subverted , that Chandalas, not Brahmans, make shoes , that 
wives are chaste and husbands constant . and that respect is 
paid to the respectable, not to the vile He stops at the house 
of a courtezan, where the rest of the characters assemble . 
Viswabbanda m the garb of 3 Saiva mendicant , Kalahankura , , 
his diseipj.- and who fights for the possession of a courtezan 
Vyadhisindbu, the doctor, who cures the cholic by 
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heated needle to the palate, and perforates the pupil of the eye 
in order to restore vision Sadhuhimsala, the chief of Police, 
who reports with great satisfaction that the city is completely m 
the hands of thieves , the cominandcr-in*chief. Ranajambuka, 
who after putting on his armour has \aliantly cut a leech in two : 
and Mahayatrika the astrologer, who, m answer to a question 
of the lime to take a journey, indicaLs hours and positions 
which, according to Htndh belief, proclaim approaching deatk. 
The king leaves the party at the end of the first act . the second 
IS occupied with the dispute between the ascetic and his pupil, 
whiph they refer to the decision of Mahanindaka. another Brab* 
man, who asserts tiui he composed (he Vedas and visited 
Swarga, where he treated Vrihaspati and Brahma with contempt, 
and gave Siva a drubbing These notices will convey some idea 
of the composition It is the work of a Pandit named Jagadisa. 
and was represented at the vernal festival . but where, or when, 
it IS not known The Physician, amongst his authorities, named 
Vagbhatta. a medical writer, subsequent to those who may be 
considered the fathers of the science, and who is therefore 
perhaps comparauvcly modem The class of Brahmans aimed 
<i* also is that of the Kaula. Kulma. or Vamacharm, or left- 
handed sect, the practices of which, as reduced to a system, are 
DO! likely to be of any antiquity 

KAUtUM SARVASWA 

This IS also a Prahasana or Farce in two acts, and is especially 
a satire upon princes who addict themselves to idleness and 
sensuality, and fail to patronise the Brahmans The hero u 
Kalivatsala, or the darling of the age of iniquity . he is sovereign 
of Dharmanasa. or the destruction of virtue, and he takes as 
his spiritual guide. Kukarraapanchanana, the Siva of iniquity 
Satyacharya a pious Brahman returned from Vnndavana, who 
IS treated by the king and his courtiers with great indignity, holds 
the following conversation with his brethren in jail* 

Saiya How now, holy sirs, how fares it with ye? 

Brah We once had lands in free gift 
Saf}a What then ? ^ _ 

Brafi Why, know you not tlic customs of this country’^ if 
th^ god of wealth owned lands here that yielded but a 
gram of corn, the king would send him in three days 
to beg alms, clad jo tatters and with a platter in his 
hand Tlie charactcnsUcs of our sovereign arc love of 
untruth, passion for other men's wives, fondness for the 
intoxicating juice of b/iong. esteem for the wicked, addic- 
Don to vice, and detestaDon of virtue , 

Saiya You say nght Whai chance is tKcre for \he good‘s 
The king is unwise, his associates are wicked, his chief - 
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* councillor is a knave, and his minister a scoundrel Yet 
the people are many, why is not such misconduct resen* 
ted? 

Brah The manners of the people are equally depraved , they 
are valiant in oppression, skilful in falsehood and perse* 
vermg only m contempt for the pious 
Satya How are the scnbes? 

Brah They collect the revenues by* any expedient, and vigi- 
lantly inflict penalties on the wise The Brahmans are 
not allowed to keep even the dust upon their bodies . 
the dust accumulated on their feet is claimed by Jhe 
Kayasthas What can we say of this reign T^e dumb 
alone can speak truth, the deaf hear the law, the sons 
of barren are well behaved, the blind behold the obser- 
vance of the Scriptures 

Sat\a Why do not men of merit quit the country 
Brah Our dwellings ha\e been given to courtezans, our lands 
to drunkards, and we are detained in prison for what 
our ancestors expended 

Satsa I have heard enough It is sinful to hold any commu- 
nication with the profane Better fortune attend you 

There is some bitterness m this, and there is also some 
humour^in the piece, especially at the expense of the General. 
Samara-Jdmbuka. the jackall of war. who boasts that he can 
cleave a roll of butter with his falchion, and is Said to tremble 
from top to toe at the approach of a mosquito There is also 
some rather bold censure of the immoralities of the Puranas 
Dharma What says the law*^ Thou shall not commit 
adultery ’ 

Ktikarma The languages of fools So much of the law as the 
sages and gods themselves observed, be our guide, 
not such commands as they contemned, like this 
Indra deceived the wife of Gautama , Chandra 
carried off the bndc of his Guru , Yama enjoyed 
the spouse of Pandu in her husband’s shape . and 
Madhava debauched the wives of all the cowherds of 
Vnndavana Those conceited fools, the Pandits, 
imagining themselves sages, alone have ma^Ie this a 
sm 

Dharma But this is the precept of the Rishis How answer 
you to that? 

Kiikornia They were impostors Becoming too old to relish 
pleasure, they condemned it. and out of envy forbade 
to others what they could no longer enjoy themselves 
All Very true very true* We never heard such 
orthodox doctnne before 
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In consequence of this and similar decisions, the king* orders 
vice to be proclaimed virtue by beat of drum, and llje piece 
concludes with the perpetual banishment of all the Brahmans 
There is more humour m this than any of the other Farces, 
and less indecency, although it is not wholly free from the 
ordinary fault of these attempts at wit Hindu Comedy, how- 
ever. IS not worse than the old Comedy of the Greeks in this 
respect And the indelicacy is attributable, in some degree, to 
the constitution of society in both instances, and the exclusion of 
women from public enteflainmenls 

The Kaufakn Snnasita is the composition of a Pandit 
named Gopinatha The date is not known, but it is not likely 
to be ancient, as it was written for representation at the autumnal 
festival of the Durga Puja a ceremony peculiar to the province of 
Bengal and no doubt, as there practised, of comparatively 
modern institution 

CHITRA YAJNA 

A Drama in five acts, the subject of which is the celebrated 
legend of Daksha The first act describes the assemblage of 
the geds and sages on (he occasion of the sacrifice, and their 
reception by Daksha The dialogue is curiously imperfect, being 
left to be supplied by the performer, partly after the fashion of 
the Coniedia a 5oggttro of the Italian Theatre before Goldoni 
Thus at the end of the first act. the stage direction is “Daksha 
bows down to the feet of the gods, and puls the cAist from 
under them upon his head, after which he propitiates them fully 
m the spoken dialect, and then proceeds to the place of sacrifice, 
reading or reciting the usual formiilcr. and followed by the 
Rishis ' And the second act opens with the stage direction 
“Daksha enters, takes bis seat, and orders the attendants to 
distribute rice to the Brahmans, for the purpose of invoking 
their benediction They receive the nee, scatter it. and pro- 
nounce the jivos/uflchona, or benedictory text'* 

The whole ceremonial of the oblation to fire is then repre- 
sented contrary to the received rule, which prohibits the dramatic 
exhibition of sacred rites Even some of the mantras are given, 
as sHc/ja agnaye, oblation to Agm or fire &c After these care- 
XDiwwMi XtadhvA’ rArw> Ja Ah? -wj-jUBca w.hf.u s siJspvSt riosues 
between him and Daksha, upon the impropriety of omitting to 
invite Si\f», and the dispute becoming rather warm, Daksha 
orders his guest to be turned out. which closes the second act 
The third act contains little more than directions for the 
business The gods partake Dadhichi’s indignation at the dis- 
respectful mention of Siva, and rise to depart Daksha orders 
his servants to guard the door and prevent their going forth , 
the gods, however, force their way The Mums Jhen also with- 
draw, on winch Daksha goes out, ^claiming be will give double 
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the^usual presents to those who remain Narada follows him, 
announcing his purpose of going to Kailasa with the news The 
next ^sccnc represents Siva and Bhavani, to whom Narada comes 
to tell them what has occurred “He enters playing the \ina 
and singing hjmms in honour of Mahadeva", one of which, of 
some length is given Narada's communication is very brief 

Si\a Now Narada. whence come you? 

Nara Your godship is omniscient, you know all that has hap- 
pened. but ha>e asked me through a svish to hear it from 
my lips We were all invited to Daksha s sacrifice 
Dadhichi finding that >ou were not included, took Daksha 
to task pretty sharply, and walked on upon which I 
came to pay you m> respects • 

This having said and prostrated himself on the ground the 
Mum Narada. with his lute hanging on his neck, again departed 
from Kailasa mountain 

Passages of narrative being occasionally interspersed in this 
manner with the dialogue and stage direction This ends 'the act 
The author treats Siva and Bhavani as Puff docs the conhd- 
antc. and leaves them to get off the stage as they can , or rather 
It ts to be supposed that they remain on, as they begin the fourth 
act The goddess asks leave to go and see her father Siva 
replies, it is quite contrary to etiquette to go without an invita- 
tion She replies, she need not stand on ceremony with her 
father when Siva addresses her rather uncivilly, but to tlie 
usual purport of Pauramk mysticism “How* would you impose 
upon Pie with falsehoods Daksha is not your father, nor is 
his wife >our mother You arc the father of all things, the 
mother of the universe Those versed in the Vedas declare jou 
male and female too ” The discussion on this subject occupies 
the rest of the act, and ends like most matrimonial debates m 
the lady’s being allowed to follow her owm inclinations 

In the fifth act Sati comes to her father, and vainly erdea 
vours to impress him with respect for her husband She quits 
him to throw herself into the sacrificial fire, which of course is 
left to the language of descnplion Narada then makes his 
appearance, and tells Daksha to prepare for the consequences of 
his folly Vjrabhadra, Siva’s attendant then enters and plays 
some antics to represent the treatment this being is described 
to have inflicted on the assistants at he sacrifice “Shaking the 
earth with his tread, and filling space with hts extended arms, he 
rolls his eyes in wrath Some of the gods he casts on the ground 
and tramples on them , he knocks out the teeth of some with his 
fists, plucks out the b^rds of some, and cuts of! the ears, arms, 
and noses of others , some he smites double, and others he tosses 
into the sacnOcial fire” , and ends by decapitating the cause of 
his master’s indignation, the helpless Daksha 
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The heterogeneous composition is the work of a Pandit of^ 
Nadiya, Vaidyanatha-Vachaspati Bhattacharj’a, and was com-* 
fX3sed for the festival of Govinda by desire of Iswara Chandra, 
the Raja of Nadiya, about twenty or thirty years ago. It is so far 
valuable as conveying a notion of the sort of attempts at drama- 
tic composition made by the present race of Hindus in Bengal. 
The Yatras or Jatras, which are occasionally represented in the 
Bengali language, follow the plan of the Chitra-Yajna, with still 
less pretension to a literary cluracter. They are precisely the 
improvvisata commedia of the Italians, the business alone bang 
sketched by the author, and the whole of the dialogue, supplied 
by the actors. The dialogue is diversified by songs, which are 
wTitten asd learnt by heart. Some improvements, however, have 
been made of late years in the representation of the performance ; 
the details of the story are more faithfully and minutely followed, 
and part of the dialogue is composed and taught by the author 
to the actors. 



CHAPTER VIU 

THEATRE ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA* 

By Dr V Raojiavan 

Professor of Sanskrit, Madras Um\erstty 

Books are not silent as to the nature of the theatre crafts ... 
Ancient India There is ample evidence to show that the names 
ransabhumi and runakasata connote not ‘some sort of architec- 
tural structures’ but well planned, well built, decorated, beautiful 
theatres The types and the details of construction of the Indian 
theatres in olden times may be known by a reference to the 
Sanskrit sources This article proposes to examine the available 
Sanskrit texts on Theatre Architecture 

Dance and Music were lugbly evolved Court arts m Ancient 
India They were not tb® folk art to be shown on the streets or 
near the village shrines The palaces contained separate halls 
for Nat^a The Molanka Agnmitra of Kalidasa furnishes us 
the information that the palace of the King bad a chitrasala 
fpainting hall) and a prehhagara (a hall for witnessing hlatya) 
It IS 10 this prekshagara that Mdavika's dance is presented 
There can be no mistaking this place to be a mere a hall or 
‘some sort of acbitectural structure ’ It is a perfect nat}asala 
there being mention of the green room and the curtam In act 
V of the Sakuntafa it is said that Hamsapadika, the King’s 
quondam sweetheart is singing in the sangirasala. Saradatanaya 
m his work on Dramaturgy. Bhaxaprakasa describes three types 
of theatres in the palace of the king, each for the presenting of 
a different kind of dance At the beginning of his work he 
says that he wrote the book on seeing thirty different kinds of 
dramas presented by one Divalmra from whom he learnt 
the natxaveda This Saradatanaya is assigned to AD 1175 
1250 Narada’s Sangtta makaranda a work og Music, des- 
cribes one type of theatre, giving its measurements etc The 
Vishnudharniotfara d“scribes two types of theatres Above 
all we have Bharata s Naryasastra the earliest work on 
Drama devoting one whole copter to Theatre Architecture 

•Written m 1931 and published in the Trivem, Madras, 
Vol IV N6 6 ‘Nov — Dec 1931, pp 69-77 Slightly revised 
here 
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Chapter II of the Natyasastra gives three types of theatres, each 
again divided into three kinds according to their size and giVes 
also measurement etc , for each of these 

TTie verses in Chapter II, of the Natyasastra are confusing m 
some places The great commentary on the Natyasastra by 
Acharya Abhmavagupta helps us a good deal in understanding 
Bbarata Keith’s Sanskm Drama towards the end, contains 
a small section on stage architecture according to 
Bharala, but the account there is very meagre and sometimes 
mistaken also Godavan A Ketkar has produced a study of 
the Natyasastra, the use of which book, however, is little to 
those who do not know Marathi in which it is wntten Shll 
those who want to have an idea of the types of theatres in 
Ancient India may derive much benefit by referring to the very 
useful diagrams of Bharata’s theatres given by Ketkar in her 
book 

The sages reijuest Bharata to speak of the theatre, it being 
the first requisite m Natyo Bharata says that the learned 
Visvakarman devised three types of theatres according to the 
Sastras mz , \ikrashia, le, rectangular, chaturasra im, square, 
and tryasra, i e , triangular Keith does not say what the vikro- 
shta means and wrongly takes the second, the chaturasra, as 
'rectangular ’ Each of these three again falls into three kinds 
according to size' lyishtha, le, biggest, madhyama le, middle- 
sized. and kaniyas, i e . small Keith misses this second c!assi|ica- 
tion Of these three, i e . biggest, middle sued, and small. Bharata, 
for the sake of good acoustic eifcct. asks us to choose the middle- 
sized A reading of the verses here would give the idea that 
the biggest is for the Da as, the middle-sized for kings, and the 
small for the people Bharata asks us not to vie with the De\as 
and their very big theatres, because we mortals must build with 
great trouble while they do things by mere wish So Bharata 
recommends the middle sized theatre to us Abhinava's com- 
mentary here gives onpaal interpretation We are unable to 
decide whether that is Bharata’s idea, but Abhinava gives us 
additional mformation, namely, that if Bbarata assigns the 
biggest theatre to the Devos, it means that we should resort to 
the biggest to enact silbh kinds of dramas as the Dima m which 
occur fights between the Deyas and the Asuras and consequently 
much space is^wantcd If we ba\c to enact the romances of a 
king’s private life, the middle sued theatre is enough for our 
purpose We must go to the small theatre when we intend 
staging such plays as the monologue, Bhana play, in which 
ordinary men and women are characters 

The biggest measures 108 hastas or 54 yards , the middle-^ 
sued 64 b or 32 yds , and the small 32 b or 16 yds These znay 
be of the shape of a rectangle or square or tnangl?? Bharata 
then picks out the middle-sued which he has ali^dy ffraised 
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ss tho best from all points of view and giv'es its dimensions, 
^dividing It into three according to shape, namely, rectangular 
square, and triangular The rectangular should be 64 h long, 
32 wide This space should divided into two, giving two 
squares, 32 x 32 The front square should be made into the 
audiencc'hall The other square should again be divided into 
two halves of 16x32 each Of these two portions, the front 
half 16x32 should be made into two halves measuring 8x32 
/ach An cight-hos/as square at the centre of the back half of 
these two portions should be mfiide into the ransasirsha* The 
front half 8x32 should have at the ccnlrc ransapuha i^, (he 
stage proper, measuring 8x16 leaving at both the sides two 
verandahs of 8 h square The portion measunng 16x32 
remaining at the back of the ranf^asirsha should be made into the 
nepathTognha the green room with two doorways The bewldcr* 
mg nafure of this part of the Nafyasastra is plain when we see 
Abhinava giving numerous and differing views all over, the 
chapter Here especially he gives three other opinions of other 
scholars describing the measurements of the green room, the 
rangastrsha and the rangapitha in three different ways Abhinava 
himself bewilders us by giving a measurement of 64x64 h 
which will mean a square theatre, though Bharata is speaking 
here of a rectangular theatre, 64 x 32 h There should be two 
doorways to the grccn*rooro The rongasirsha is to be a little 
higher, and here it is that the actors make offerings and puja 
l^fore the drama begins and wait during the drama when they 
feve dressed themselves up Abhinava says that if the stoge 
is imagined as a man lying on his back, this space called *tbe 
head of the stage' will look like his head 

The chaturasra measures 32 h on both sides In this type 
the rangapitha is smaller naturally The entrance to the green- 
room should be only one In other respects, the construction 
of this type should follow the instructions given as regards the 
rectangular Just as m the rectangular type, the stage proper 
is also rectangular, in the square type the stage proper is square 

Then Bharata describes a /r>arro— triangular theatre The 
speciality to be noted in its construction is that the rangapitha 
here is triangular and has ao entrance into the green room at its 
back angle 

As regards the entrance gates to the audience-hall. Abhinava 
says that they may be three perhaps one on each side In the 
rectangular, ‘the head of the stare’ is a little 'higher than the 
‘stage proper’ while m the square both are on the same level 

As regards the size and measurement and types of theatres 
m general. Abhinava says that altogether eighteen kinds of 

• On the Rangasirsha sec the writer’s more detailed remark- 
m the Icdiaxi lUstancal Qiiarlerfy, IX 4. Dec 1933, pp 991-4 
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iheaires are possible as spoken of in the Sastras Bharat^ him- 
self says at the end of this chapter that there are many types 
of theatres and that other types must be constructed by learned 
men applying the instructions given above 

In a further chapter. Bharata says that we should resort to 
a rectangular stage to present dances involving much to and-fro 
mowments — goto atiata prachara, which are impossible on a 
Mace of smaller width He also says that in the square and the 
inancular stages the chaJiirasro pau only is possible 

There is also elaborate treatment of the number of pillars 
in the various portions of the theatre in each type, how and 
where they should be raised and what auspicious ceremonies 
shoQld attend this stambha sthapana Bharata dedicates four 
mam pillars to the four castes even as portions of the whole 
theatre to the various gods for the sake of protection Bharata 
speaks first that a good plot of ground should be chosen and 
cleared of all grass shrubs, bones, skulls, etc Music, pi/ja and 
feast should attend the mcasurement-ccremony The erection 
of the walls is then described The whole hall must be nchly 
deco-atul with wood-A'ork, representing creepers, birds, animals 
etc Tlie walls must be decorated with beautiful paintings of 
pictures of pleasure, of men and women and of creepers and 
trees after the walls have been made smooth and white with 
chiriam 

As regards the sealing arrangements also, Bbarata’s, theatre 
WPS wcll-disigned He says that Uie seating arrangements should 
be in the form of a gallery — sopa/wknn The seats should be 
cither of brick or wood They should be one and a half feet 
high above the ground, to give a good view of the rangapitha 
The surface of the rangapttlta should not be like the hirnmpnstha 
(high at the centre and sloping on all sides like the back of a 
tortoise), or the malssapxnxha (high along the centre and sloping 
on both sides like the back of a fish) It should be smooth like 
the sarface of a mirror Bharata says that the house shall be 
r'w bhitmi nus term is interpreted variously We may be 
tempted to lake that the house had two storeys and that thus 
special scats were also provided for in the ancient theatre But 
Abhinavd after giving the opinions of other scholars, quotes Hs 
own teacher’s view says that what Bharata means by that 
wxird is that the scats should be in gallery form, rising from the 
pit to the Ucight of the rurenp ila But the real import of that 
term seems to be that the house contains two bhtrmis the raised 
platform for the stage and the pit for the audience Dharaia 
paid due attention to the acoustic properties of tnc theatre also 
He says that 64x32 h is the roa\imum size for a theatre and 
that one should not evcced that measurement He praises the 
middlc-sized alone among the three kinds of hijusea, The reason 
he gives is this: **Buildcrs should not build a thaatre of a 
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greater size, for the Naiya would become indistinct If the hall 
should be very big, the actor’s voice would either become in* 
distinct or bad on account of the necessity for the actors to shout 
out The colour of the face or the tune of the varying rasa and 
blrna would become indistinct owing to the largeness of the 
house Therefore, of all halls, the middle-sized is the best, for 
here the instruments and songs would be heard beautifully well * 
Again he says that the stage should be l^ke a cave m a mountain 
without very large windows, so that there might be a clear and 
audible sound effect Even the windows should be fitted with 
aperlured doc rs so that there might not be too much air In this 
connection we may obscrie that Keith's connecting this dictum 
of Bharala that the hall should look like a cave with the Ram- 
garh Hih Cave taken to have been once used for recitation etc„ 
does not prove anything 

As regards permanent fittings, if we go through the further 
chapters of tlie Nal\a5asTra wc sec that in this respect also the 
Ancient Indian theatre was equipped Such equipme'’t was 
however limited consequent on the idealism and conventions of 
the Sanskrit stage, compendiously styled A'n/yc Dharnu (See 
the writer’s article on ^'<«\a Ohartm in the Journal of Oriental 
Research Madras Vols VII and VIll) The 23rd Chapter 
deals elaborately with dress, masks ornamented decorations, 
painting and shading of faces, beards etc The introduction 
of birds^and animals according to the situation technically 
called Sanjna is described Clothes, arms, and accessories made 
of suffoned cloth, wcod. metal, mud and wax are then described 
Chapter 35 towards the end deals with the workmen, craflsracn,. 
artisans und artists attached permanently to a theatre or a 
dramatic troupe The garlandcr, goldsmith, painter, carpenter, 
washerman and others are mention^ 

The VtshnudharmoUara mentions only two types of theatres 
It says. "The Natya should be presented only m a theatre, and 
a theatre might be of two kinds, rectangular or square The 
square should be 16x16 yds The theatre should not be too 
small or too big, for there would be congestion in a small one 
and the show would become indistinct in a big one " The 
measurement given here for a rectangular theatre is not clear, 
the text being corrupt This work does not mention the tnan- 
gular theatre * 

Narada’s Sansitamckaronda mentions only the square ibea- 
tre It gives a new measurement, that this square theatre should 
be 48x48 yds Tlius according to Bbarata this will perhaps 
be a jyestha type Narada then adds that the natvasala must be 
richly painted with the cighty-four bandhas mentioned in the- 
KatTiasastra, or norcLlikely the dance bandhas of the fjaiyasastra^ 
inlaid with ^innumerable gems of diverse colours and decorated 
with chownes, flags and fesloo*»< He gives the bouse four 
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gates In the centra there should be a raised platform, beautiful 
and perfumed, a tweIvC'yard square, m the middle of whiclf the 
king’s seat should be arranged 

Chapter X of Saradalanaya’s Bhmaprakasa sajs that the 
palace of a king should have three kinds of theatres This 
writer omits the rectangular type and has in its place the intfa. 
circular thcalrtf He opines that the king should hate all the 
three types in his palace, cnch for a particular kind of dance and 
. audience He assigns to Ufa circular theatre only the chiira 
vancty of the mtsra dance, tu", the st>lc in \\hich both ninr^a 
and dcs! arc mixed The audience in this theatre should be 
only jpalcs, consisting, besides the king, of proprietors of other 
theatres — parormantapiKas and the chief citircns In the 
square type the audience consist of the king, courtezans, 
mmisters. merchants, commander of the arm>, friends and the 
king’s sons Here all sorts of misra dance and music could be 
conducted In the triangular, the audience with the king include 
the sacrificial priests, the preceptors, tlic king’s harem and the 
chief queen ’Hie dance conducted in this theatre should be of 
the marga st>Ic only 

Tiie Sivafuftiurnmckoro of Bisavaraja says that King 
Venkatappa built a theatre at Ikken It describes the grandeur 
of that theatre, worked in ivor>' and sandal and inlaid v-ith 
precious stones. ha\ing a garden around it. receiving enough 
light where it was wanted and with special artificial hjjhting 
arrangements in (he darker portions The whole house was 
‘beautified with paintings of \anous themes on the walls that 



CHAPTER IX 
SOUTH INDIAN THEATRE 
By K R PiSHAROTi 

Director, Institute of Oriental Research, 

Sree Kerala Vortna College, Trichiir 

That little tract of land in the south west corner of India which 
lies snug and secure in the fond enbrace of the mighty arms of 
the Malaya Parvata on the one side and the Pasetma Paridhi 
on the other, is a unique httle area, probably the most scU- 
centred. self-contained m the whole range of this vast peninsula 
The creation and the colonisation of this area are, according to 
local tradition, ascribed to that great Brahmin warrior and in- 
veterate hater of monarchy, Sri Parasuraraa This tradition 
when subjected to a historical scrutiny, can mean only that it 
was this intrepid warrior who discovered Kerala to the Aryans 
and introduced into it the Aryan culture and civilisation . and 
quite consistent with this, out local traditions make htm the sole 
organiser of our gramams^ the primeval founder of our temples, 
the great systematiser of our rituals, Vedte and Tantnc and 
Mantrtc, and (he earliest architect of our social, religious, and 
political Dhanua The beginnings of the Aryanisation of our 
culture may go back to a hoary antiquity True, indeed, we 
cannqt trace its first beginnings and subsequent developments 
from that remote, dim. shadowy past, through the vast sweep 
of centuries, but available records and itadiUoas show that,* 
since the dawn of the Chnstian Era, our culture and civilisation 
never underwent any convulsions violent enough to bring about 
any complete metamorphosis Thanks to her isolated situation 
and the abundant security that a benign nature conferred upon 
her, she was never a prey to the ruthless foreign invader, who m 
the words of the hte lamented Prof Sir William Ridgeway, 
“where; er they went changed the aspects of the lands they con 
quertd and into which introduced their own laws and 

customs and manners*’ Such is the case elsewhere in India and 
especially is it so m Northern India This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Kerala was enjoying an isolated seclusion Even at 
the earliest period of which we have any record — and this is 
pre Christian in point of time — our fore-fathers M-re carrying 
on a very brisk trade with variolas countries far and near, and 
the modern Cranganore figures under various names as the 
greatest emporium of trade m the whole east, m whose spacious 

*A gramam means a socal and religious unit It is not 
to be confused with a village The whole Kerala is divided into 
sixty-four grentaips 
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harbour could be seen the ships of the Phcenicians, the* Egyp* 
tians the Grecians and the Romans from the remote west, and 
the Mala^Tis, the Chinese and the Papuans from the Far East 
But all these came not as invaders, but as peaceful traders and 
consequent!), while ei'crj'wbere else foreign inSuence led to 
culture suppression and culture trasfonnation. in Kerala this led 
only to culture stratification and culture assmnlation Naturally 
therefore that vigorous seedling of Aryan culture that was 
successfully transphni|d into the indigenous culture-soil con* 
tmued to flourish there in all its vigour and vitahty and to live 
and grow into a beautiful tree with brilliant foliage and >’ielding 
sweet fruits Kerala can, therefore, boast for her culture a con- 
imuity that is scarcely less interesting than her antiquity And 
when it IS remembered that this culture >vas constantly brought 
into contact with a number of distinct and different cultures 
one can naturally expect to find here cultural assimilation and 
cultural supenmposUion, resulting m a new synthesis of con- 
flicting civilisations These three facts— antiquity, continuilj 
and culture synthesis— lend to the study of this culture more 
than a passing interest and importance Add to this also the 
existence of a large number of ‘genuine primitive survivals’ in 
almost eiery aspect of our social, religious and pohucal life and 
one may without exaggeration assert that our niliural antiquities 
open up a field of itiqmry at once interesting and important not 
merely to a particular section of scientific students but to all 
alike— to the student of archiology and anthropology, to the 
student of art and architecture, to the student of religion and 
philosophy 

One aspect m which this wide and vaned culture has found 
expression is the subject of the present siudy—I mean the siace 
The Kerala Stage has made its own ■valuable contribution to the 
sum of Indian culture The orthodox section of this stage which 
has a religious atmosphere attached to it and is Ihereforc, be- 
yond the gaze of profane eyes, p!a\s no inconsiderable role in 
helping (he reconstruction of the ancient Sanskrit stage — the 
active traditions of which have died out elsewhere in India — and 
m assisting the elucidation of one of the outstanding problems of 
Sanskrit Literature of the day — I mean the well known Bhasa 
problem which has been generally misunderstood on account of 
efre d’eartfi of information regarding our stage practice No 
less important is the vernacular section m which beginnings may 
be found revealed of the art of dramatic representation begin- 
mngs probably pnmitive in character, but none the Jess interest- 
ing for that Besides the development of the stage raised the 
local spoken dialect to the status of a literary language And 
the two together present to us a complete picture of our national 
tastes and cultural temperaments It would be proper to men- 
tion here that the term stage or theatre u used in a \crv 
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sense as embracing within it all kinds of spectacular entertain- 
ments which arc characterised by the appearance in public of one 
or more persons in costume for the purpose of entertaining the 
audience and which have some literature connected with it. 

INTRODUCTION 

(a) General Features — In the sense in which the term stage or 
theatre is here understood, its most outstanding characteristic 
seems to be the wealth and variety of iits forms The aim of 
all spectacular, or more correctly, dramatic entertainments is 
mamly two-fold: to impart instruction and to afford pleasure- 
The theatre is possibly the surest and certainly the most obvious 
way of educating the masses. It is again a very powerful instru- 
ment of social reform and, no doubt, in olden days it discharged 
this function as satisfactorily as the press and the platform do 
in modern days. Besides, m those times the propagation and 
popularisation of religion constituted one of the main functions- 
of the theatre. And lastly it provides inexhaustible source of 
delight. According then as the object of the dramatist diJierSp 
so does nature of the play. Didactic plays are generally care- 
ful of their story, and this, so far as we now can say, has been 
true of all Sanskrit dramas. Those intended to reform society 
teem with wu and humour. Religious plays are either allegori- 
cal or clotiied in an atmosphere of super-naturalism. Proper 
acting with due regard to naturalness of representation, and 
dress, muilc and scenic effect can be met with only in such 
dramatic works as have pleasure for their main aun This- 
variety of aims accounts to no little extent for the variety in our 
spectacular entertainments. We ^ve thus entertainments which 
have predominantly an educative value, a religious value or an 
esthetic value. Thus the Sanskrit section of our theatre has 
served most effectively to popularise the Hindu religion and 
philosophy, and with it the language in which they have found 
expression. It also developed a keen sense of literary apprecia- 
tion and produced a number of literary works and commentaries- 
which, both in quality and quantity occupy a high position in 
Sanskrit Letters. Similarly, the vernacular section has by its 
contribution developed a spoken dialect into a literary language. 
And it is not too much to say that our stage has got its el^uent 
appeal to make to the students of literature, both Sans^jiit and 
Malajalara And furthermore, it can claim an unbroken con- 
tinuity through the vast sweep of at least a thousand years On 
account then of these facts, our theatre becomes an important 
source of study to all those who aspire to a knowledge of our 
ancient culture. 

Another feature of the Kerala theatre, probably the most 
outstanding one. which to a great extent distinguishes it from 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the cr the English stage, as now 
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Icnown. 18 the prominence it assigns to actual acting and'danc* 
ing Such terms as Nataka Natya lend weight and aisthonta* 
tiveness to this practice of our stage , for these are suggestive 
enough of the place that has to be assigned to acting in the 
presentation of a SansVnt drama, which is as it were the well- 
spring of all our indigenous types of vernacular entertainments 
TTie venerable sage Bharata may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection in view of the fact that he devotes a large section of his 
work to the scientific ei^osiuon of the art of acpng It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the numerous dancmg. postures 
describe by him can find living examples in the wonderfully 
artistic poses constantly exhibited even to-day by Kerala actors 
In^view of this, in according to acting and dancing their proper 
pre-eminence, our theatre is but keeping truer and nearer to the 
ideals of the ancient Hindu stage tradition 

The third equally important and prominent feature of our 
theatre is the use, almost exclusive use, of the gesture lauguage 
of a highly codified and s>'stematised character This is so 
prominent a feature that m some varieties this, and not any 
spoken language, is the only means of expression The codified 
gestures which are used as a means of conveying ideas in the 
various types of entertainments may well be classified under 
the three heads of* (1) Natural Gestures, such as are uncon- 
sciously produced and utilised, when the speaker is moved by 
great emotion or passion . under (his bead may be included 
such gestures as those used for denoting come, go Vat, etc, 

(2) Imitatne Gestures which reproduce the shape or some sink- 
ing peculiarity of the thing or penon or being , such for instance 
as those referring to lion elephant, tiger, fish, tortoise, etc 

(3) Gestures resulting from amplification for secular pur- 
poses of the orthodox types of Tantric and Mantnc symbols 
such as those used for Aradhana. Abhaya Dana, Avahana etc 
The ongmal ritualistic symbols must have been amplified for 
the use of the Cakyars m staging Sanskrit Dramas, and thence 
» must have been extendi to the secular varieties These 
three varieties which consist of pnmiuve instinctive gesticula- 
tions and natural and symbohe representations lend themselves 
to all sorts of permutations and combinations, and these, when 
combined and systematised, constitute the code of gesture 
language , (See Plate Some typical Mudras) 

It may here be mentioned that even the Mantnc and Tantric 
symbols must originally have been elaborated from the simple, 
natural and imitative gestures It is, therefore, not far fetched 
to assume that the Tantric and Afnnrnc symbols must have 
served as the basis of the gesture language of the stage, later 
developed by the addition of the mmttative and instinctive 
gestures And so far at least as the Sanskrit stage is concerned, 
this gesture language must have been introduced )^th a view 
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to populansins the sacred language also It appears, besides, 
to have served another practical purpose An orthodox code 
requires that Brahmins should not use the profane vernacular 
during the course of their daily rituals , at the same time it is 
practically impossible for them to avoid communication with 
the Anibalaiasis^ Sanskrit could not scr this purpose and 
the Nampiitins (Kerala Brahmins) might have developed a 
simple code of gesture language 

Whatever might have been the motisg this device served as 
an excellent method for helping the illiterate crowd to under 
stand the language of the play and appreciate it better That 
this must have been the original motive also clear from the 
fact that the code of gestures used by the Cakyars is far simples 
than that used by the actors of the Kathakali For, in the 
former the actor has to confine himself to the space between the 
elbows of his outspread arms, while for the latter the whole 
space between his extended reach is at his disposal The larger 
space available makes the KathakaU gestures more graceful and 
understandable probably so designed to make the code appeal 
even to the larger crowd of illiterate audiences The use of 
gesture language as a means of communication appears to be very 
old, older than even Kuttu In its beginnings the code must 
have been very simple and natural and hence easily understand* 
able, and it later became codified and $tereot>pcd as the actors* 
language This is a subject that deserves to be studied m detail 
Theseclhen. namely, the abundance of vanety, the promi- 
nence given to acting and the use of a codified gesture language 
constitute the peculiar features of our stage, both Sanskrit and 
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mainly S3.isknt They are also capable of a classiQcation fro*m 
the prominena of one or other of the elements of acting danc- 
ing and music In KaJltakah and htiiiu proper acting occupies 
the most important place , in KoraUi\aitam and Mo/untyaiiain 
dancing takes the place of importance, while in KvyyukoUtkkah \vc 
have practically only vocal music and a very simple kind of dance 
(c) Conditions of Stasinz — Restrictions imposed upon the 
actors or acting arc very few indeed except in the case of 
Kiitiu and Krsnattain, and all of them dispense with the nece- 
ssity for an elaborate stage* Any open space with a small 
temporary shed uied to serve as a stage, and a coloured piece 
o^ cloth to serve as a curtain constitute the essential stage 
accessories Lighting ellcet ts never attended to. and. as a 
general rule, there will be but a single big brass lamp, about 
three feet high with wicks placed on either side It is also not 
allowed to spice (he representation with any sort of instrumental 
music All the music available is what is produced on Asura 
Vodyas and wha( is supplied by (he vocal music of the actors or 
the singers themselves The absolutely primitive nature of the 
accompaniments and the acccssones is a sure mdicafion of the 
necessarily great share of work that the actors themselves have 
to discharge to wm popular appreciation and approval . and it 
IS no small credit to their superb acting that many of these 
varieties do cater even today to the recreation and pleasure not 
merely of the rustic crowd but also of the enlightened 

RELIGIOUS VARIETY * 

The six varieties of Pom/ TiyyoJiu Pam, Patut 

*Kantyar Kali and Muttyeftn have been characterised as religious 
for the simple reason that they arc invariably found celebrated 
m Bhagavati shrines in honour of the goddess sometimes as an 
annual festival conducted by the temple itself and at other times 
as a votive ortcring b> the pious villagers m the temple or in their 
homes These arc intended to glorify tlic Bhagavati cult and 
deal exclusively wuh the glorification and thus the popularisa- 
tion pf that cult which, by the way, is one of the ihcisuc Hindu 
culls most popular in our parts They have again for their main 
theme the destruction of Danka by Kofi or the Victory of 
Parvati over Siva The language of these songs is exclusively m 
the local vernacular, and the actors or the dancers are generally 
from the low^r orders of the caste Hindus These and the fact 
that the lower ijpcs of Tonrnc and Afonrnc rituals arc also found 
associated with some Bhagavati shnnes tempt one to think 
that in these spectacular representations may be found the sole 
surviving relics of the old tj^pc of the worship of sylvan Gods 
and Goddesses current amongst the indigenous native popula- 
tion which by culture-contact and culture stratification were 
purified, ennobled and admitted into the Aryai\ foli 
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' (i) Bhagtnati Pattu 

Bha^avati Pailu is generally found conducted either in temples 
or in the bouses of the Kerala Brahmins called Nampuiins 
The figure of Bhagavati with heads and arms and body is 
drawn on the floor with colurcd flour and then Jnapraiistha is 
done Sitting around it and playing upon some of the musical 
instruments the troupe of people called Kurups sing the songs 
glorifying the goddess The songs continue and the story 
reaches the climax when the Komawm^ attached to the temple 
becomes possessed and begins his weird dance carrying a jing 
ling cilambu m one arm and a pointed sword in the other He 
explains in human accents the ideas of the Goddess as it were 
and points out how the Goddess — he uses the first person — is 
great and good and powerful how she is pleased with the devo 
tion that the people have shown- but how they have failed in 
this one or that other respect, how she is well pleased with them 
with the conduct of the Pattu and how she will always protect 
them As the process of talking goes on, the songs continue 
and the musical instruments go on sounding In due course 
the Komaratn quiets down and the whole function comes to a 
close 

(lO TtyyaJtu 

Tn^attu IS similar to the above in all respects except for this 
difference that when the songs reach the fifth stage the Koma 
ram fn his' possessed fury jumps into the fire and executes some 
weird stepping dance While the former type of dance can be 
either a family of a votive offering this latter is always a Mllagtf 
or a communal offering The most important point in this so 
far as wc are now concerned is the presence of music to the 
accompaniment of which there is a sort of dancing by a character 
who poses as a representative of a divine being for the edifica 
tion of a large audience in an open place 

(uO Pona 

Pana is another vanety of stnular dancing and though not much 
different from the preceding it is technically held to be different 
Two types are prevalent it may be an individual votive offering 
in which case there is only one Komaram taking part m it— the 
Komaram associated with the temple m which th^ performance 
is conducted It might also be a communal or a* village func 
tion in which Case all the Komarents of all the Bbagavati 
shrines in the neighbourhood must take part m it Dressed in 
their usual weird habit they conduct in unison a very queer 

^ Komaram also known as Veliccapatu, is the earthly re 
presentative of the Goddess He is selected from amongst the 
Na generally 
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Lind of dance to the accompaniment of the instrumental music 
of the type called Asurtnad^os* As a third sub-vancty of the 
same, may be mentioned another similar dance m front of a 
Bhagavati shnne conducted by Katupouans. a class of people 
included amongst the lower orders of Nairs, who become 
possessed under the influence of alcoholic dnnk This Poisoei^a 
variety, be it noted, is run as a village offering for the purpose 
of getting ram, when it is inordinately delayed— an evidently 
poiverful clue as regards th^ Dravidian origin of these and other 
similar types of entertainments conducted in the name of 
Bhagavati 


(iv) PaUu 

Not far removed from these m essentials, much less in spirit, is 
the \arietj, known as Patiii If is purely a family or domestic 
function celebrated by rich families as a beneficent complement 
to such a ritual as marriage The purely religious aspect of this 
consists in the invocation of the Goddess Par\ati on a properly, 
1 mean tanmcally, made seat, ic a Pitha sunounded by the 
various items of MansalaCarana this is then follovsed by the 
Singing of songs by a particular set of Amholo\osi women, called 
Piispms, in a sing song tone accompanied by the sounding of a 
metal plate with a table knife At the same time the'c stands 
in front of the goddess invoked a couple of ladies dressed in 
their religious ceremonial dress, and as the song proceeds'* the> 
^become possessed and then begin a circular dance and convej 
the commands of the Goddess The function begins early in 
the morning and with necessary intervals runs on the whole da> 
and night Here again we have the glorification of the Goddess 
but It differs from the other kinds in that here it is a woman 
who becomes possessed 


{>) Kamyar Kah 

Koniyar Koii is another vancly of inlcrcsting performance 
current in the northern parts of Cochin, conducted m Bhagavati 
shrines U'ften the performance comes on. there is erected a 
decorated pandnl in the temple adorned with flags and festoons 
In the centr^ a big lighted lamp is placed round which the 
plaj-ers dance to set music, both instrumental and vocal, the 
dance being supposed to be an imitation of the dance of Maha 
f'oU and Mahakala The performance generallv continues for 
three daj-s, the portion for each da) being fixed with reference 

* Asuravad)^ is the name given to the instruments such as 
CetJa^ Kombu KuM etc and the music produccd'by them is 
loud and is c\cr> thing that is the opposite of gentle • 
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to th; music On the first day we have the Andikuttu. the 
second day we have the Valtuvon Pat/u and on the third, the 
Mdama PatiU AndtkuUu means acting in praise of Andavar, 
1 e . Subramanya, the issue of Siva Valtuvon Pattu is in praise 
of Valtuvon who is held to have been a saint and philosopher, 
and Matama Pattu was so called, because probably a mountain 
song was sung All these songs are higUy devotional m 
sentiment, though here and there may be found references to 
social incidents The mam performaijce is done in the tempo- 
rary hall and each day has its fixed songs After the songs and 
dances arc over, some farcical element is introduced in which 
the various castes are represented and ridiculed for their various 
vices This portion of the representation is called by the /fame 
of Porattu, and its mam theme is humour and social satire, each 
player appearing in costume suitable to the character On the 
final day after the songs are over, all the players together wor- 
ship the Goddess enshrined in the temple and make their exit 
This IS again a queer kind of performance m which music, vocal 
and insti^mentai, and dancing and acting play an equally im- 
portant part but as in the varieties considered, here also the 
mam and central point of interest is the Bhagavati enshrined 
m the temple Naturally therefore this also deals with the 
^lonCcation of the Bhagavati cult. This is, however. like the 
Pana, a group or communal celebration, where all males, child- 
ren and adults, can take part, and is celebrated both as a votive 
otfenn^ and as a temple function 

(vi) MuUyettu 

Unlike the varieties hitherto described stands Miitiyettu which 
is the most important of the representations associated with the 
Bhagavati Cult This is the only variety m which two 
characters appear in costume, the one representing Kali and the 
other Dartka The term itself is significant m that it means the 
Yeltal (weanng) of the Muh (the crown) of Kali A critical 
study of these various religious vaneties tempts one to associate 
the origins of dramatic representation with religious music accom- 
panied by spontaneous gestures and then music with dancing 
Since the figure drawn combines in itself both pictorial and 
sculptonal representation herein may also be seen the beginnings 
of painting and sculpture TTiis then forms an impoftstnt variety 
which deserves to be more closely studied 

As before this again is celebrated m Bhagavati temples and 
IS conducted by a subsection of Ambalavasis, called Kunips 
who combine m themselves the arts of music and painting 
actmg and dancing They amve early in the afternoon, and m 
a conspicuous place in the temple front prepare a rehef painting 
of the Goddeas Kati m her most terrific aspect Simultaneously 
with the evening ntes m the temple, they begm to entertain the 
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people with their music, vocal and instrumental. When the 
evening rites and ceremonies of the temple arc over, the idol 
of the goddess is taken out in procession and after a fixed 
number of circum-ambulations in the precincts of the temple it 
is kept in a prominent place. The first item in the representation 
is a meeting betn'een Siva and Narada, when the latter informs 
him that the earth is groaning under the oppression of Darika 
and it'closes with Siva’s promise of his destruction by Kali. In 
the meanwhile the two characters who impersonate KaJi and 
DariLa and are dressM in costume are ready to appear and at 
the appointed hour Darika comes out and challenges Kali. The 
challenge is accepted, and Kali rushes in. There is no fixed 
stage-^the whole temple area forms the stage and the characters 
walk about in a moving fight. Here is a long, tedious process 
of acting a battle between the two. and ultimately the goddess 
wins killing Darika. The last act is an imposing scene and fills 
the audience with terror, occurring as it docs at day*brcak. The 
chief item of the murder scene is when Kali plunges her hands 
into the very bowels of Darika followed by the dr^ng of and 
besmearing the body with blood, and ultimately she adorns, her* 
self with his intestines.* 

The success of the acting depends, as it necessarily must, on 
the superior practical skill of the actors in the matter of acting, 
all the more so since there is no other serious accompaniment 
^to^relievv the tedium. The repileseotaUon is looked upon as a 
'ycry orthodox and religious act, and so it is bc>'ond the* pale 
of popular oicictsm from the point of view of aesthetics, and 
*onc must necessarily concede that this acting is of a superior 
oMer. The costume of the characters agrees in many respects 
with the costume of the characters in Kathakali, and without 
committing oneself to rash statements, one may suggest that the 
latter may have been derived from the model of the former. 
Further. I incline to find in this religious representation one of 
the few surviving relics of the indigenous type of spectacubr 
entertainments, and this more than an>thing else has tended to 
popularise the Bhagavati cult in Kerala. 

(v/'O ConcUision 

^e purely religious variety may be better termed the Bfursoratt 
Cult variety, be«usc in all these the glorification of the Bhaga- 
'ati is the njain object. It has also been mentioned that in 
many of these varieties, the Komaram plays a \ery important 
He is a personage connected with almost all important 
Bhagavati shrines in our parts. His other name is VeliccapUit. 

* There is kept within the costume a pouch containing some 
ra hguid and a long unseemly dmn«hke thing to represent U * 
intestines. • * 
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and he is looked upon as the earthly representative of the God* 
■des^ and when be is 'possessed*, he is generally accorded all 
the honoun given to the deity henelf. When we remember how 
Komarams used to be selects, as they are even at the present 
day, we may truly sec in the same, a process more or less 
similar to what has been described by Sheppard in his Greek 
Tragedy: ‘Since the worshipper is regarded as affecting a God 
by his prayer, he assumes the character of the God to influence 
him and he conceives the God assuming the character of the 
worshipper in order to be more easily influenced’ The Koma- 
ram identifies himself with the Goddess and thus becomes ‘in 
fact by enthusiasm literally filled with the Goddess’. Herein is 
found in short a very crude kind of Goddess impersonaticm on 
the part of the worshipper Again, as in Greece, the perform* 
ance is always out of doors, the actors, musicians and the 
spectators all being in open air. The performance is conducted 
by day in some varieties, while many of them are held dunng 
nighti sometimes Ut up by the moonlight but always by lamps 
and torches. Further, the main centre of interest is not so 
much the representation, as the Bhagavati shrine or the figure 
drawn of the Goddess in relief-paintiog in some prominent place. 
Furthermore, there is absolutely no effort made at any scenic 
effect, while the ^ace and time are denoted by mere words or 
proper gestures. Thus it will be seen that Bhagavati cult dances, 
music and acting are entirely a religious function and a religious . 
act. with the requisite religious solemnity pervading the whofr'V 
performance, but with this difference, namely that the audience 
IS ^t upon enjoying it. It is also interesting to point out that 
the songs, the ebnees and rude pantomime acting— all these are 
hung on to a tragic story, the destruction of Darika by Kali 
There are some interesting parallels with the Grecian representa* 
tion during pan-Athensic festivals. Thus there is the simple 
act of worship, broadening into a drama. There is also the 
process of the humanisation of Gods And last, but not least, 
comes the mythological nature of the subject which hangs on 
to a tragic story and which has special reference to national 
cults and cult*acts An intensive study of these from a compara* 
tive point of view is sure to yield some useful results which may 
throw some more light on the problem of the origiQ of theatncal 
Kpresesiatioxs, 

In Kd7s destruction ol Darika one is tempted'to find not 
a nature or vegetation myth. 1 am inclined to associate it with 
Hero-worship — worshipping the hero or heroine who rescued 
the place from the oppression of a wicked demon. When, how* 
ever, it is remembered that Kali fights her battle with sword and 
shield and Darika with sticks, it is tempting enough to search 
for in this t^e pre-historic clash between the earlier wood age 
and the jaler iron age. But this topic does not come within the 
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province of the present subject, end I do not wish to pursue ’it 
brther, e;(cept to suggest that a detailed, systematic study, of 
the same may also help to elucidate the prc'historic ^ture* 
values of the MalayaUs 


SECULAR VARIETY 

The importance of this variety cannot be over-estimated for its 
contnbutive value to the enrichment of Malayalam and Sanskrit 
Literatures. The development and popularisation of the varied 
types of secular entertainment have definitely contributed to the 
^owth of Malayalam Literature and to its elevation to the 
status of a literary language, "l^e more important of the types 
under this head are (0 Elantutti'purappaju, (ti) Tullal, (lii) Korat- 
thaitan, (iv) ^fohin^ia^laln, (v) Kayyiikotlikkali, (vj*) Pathakam 
and (vfO Kathakali, which represent between them all varieties 
of singing, dancing, and acting with the appearance in public 
of characters in costume. As in the case of the purely religious 
iype Ihe« is no fixed stage, but unlike h there is always a curtain 
used; again unlike it. the centre of interest is the actual repre- 
sentation in front and not the temple or the figure of a 
Goddess. In the case of one at least of these varieties, 
the method of announcing the performance is singularly 
effective. 'Hie instrumental musician, the Cendakkoron sounds 
in the evening his instrument in a peculiar manner called 
Kellkottu. This sound is generally heard within a radius 
of not less than two miles, dually effective from the prac^cal 
point of view is the method of advertisement. When a troupe 
of pbyers come to a village they hold a free perfonnance, called 
devakalj, in the village temple. This serves the double function 
of paying homage to the village deity and acting as a sort of 
advertisement, it being a common measure of encouragement 
given by the authorities of the temple to supply free light for 
the performance. A more effective way of announcing a troupe 
of players cannot be conceived. It deserves to be pointed out 
even at the very outset that all these performances, including 
those already mentioned and hereafter to be mentioned, are 
free to all. i.e., there is no ticket system, and this is something 
in which our stage stands entirely apart from all other modern 
stages as far as wc know. For the benefit of the village the 
richer propJe of the cruniam one after another invite the troupe 
A ^ r houses, the expenses being paid by the inviter. 

A voluntary subscription is so netmies sought from landlords 
and other big men of the village at the spot m the course of the 
^formance. and this is known as Pofi, ie. voluntary gift. 

tj* *** villager discharges his part of the 

ftobUsse-abUge in the matter Of intellectual recreation, as much 
35 he docs in the matter of supplying free education to the more 
unfortunate children of the village. , « 
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, (j) Elamutti'Puroppatu 

Not the least important and perhaps the most interesting from 
a Ustoiical point of view is what is known as Etamuitj-Purap’ 
patu. Hiis IS a constant sour^ of entertainment conducted in 
the bouses of Ambdavasis generally on the occasion of certain 
rehgious domestic ceremonies. This is one oondition as regards 
the place of acting ; the only other condition attached to it is 
that only Ambaiavasis and Nampu^iris are allowed to take part 
in the performance. The nature of the performance is as. 
follows: — A number of people, and generally each of them is 
a good actor in some particular character, sit round a h^ted 
lamp after dinner. Some sort of musical instrument is sounded 
and one from amongst the party smgs a song which is a riddle 
and aslu another member to answer the nddle. If the person 
questioned fails to answer, the questioner asks him to act the 
part of any character with or without proper costume. Imrne* 
diately he begins to act what he has been ordered. When this 
is over, the procedure is repeated and the pari that the player 
is called upon to act varies from that of a drunkard to that of 
the lovC'Sick Ravana pleading to Sita, care being always taken 
to see that each person is called upon to play only that character 
which he can act almost to perfection. This is a ve^ simple 
form of domestic entertainment more of the nature of a farce 
and must no doubt have been a very interesting source of re* 
creution.* 

The name of the varied is interesting. No woman has<a 
place in the actual conduct of the performance, though any one 
of the players may well impersonate any woman character : yet 
the terra literally means the appearance of seven maids, or hags. 
to be more literal. One is almost tempted to remembn in this 
'^nnection the Sapta Kanyakas associated with Saivite shrines 
on the East coast and the “Seven Vestal Virgins of Rome.” 
This latter part becomes historically interesting, when it is 
realised that the Romans had one of their colooies at the Muziris 
of old ie., the modem Cranganore. But the absence of a 
female actor stands in the way of tracing any connection bet* 
ween the two. Apparently one b forced to suggest a new inter- 
pretation of the terra — to take the terra as debased foira of 
''Elamurti" — seven characters, probably suggesting the original 
number of players taking part, or the impersonations to be 
staged. In the light of the information now available nothing 
further can be said about this. 


‘This b more or less similar to one form of the Engibh 
game of “forfeits’. 
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(<i) Tulhl 

No less interesting than Elamutti-purappaiu, but more import* 
ant a literary point o{ view, is the variety called Tullal, 
one of the most popular sources o! recreation amongst us. This 
is the result of a theatrical quarrel which has enriched our ver- 
nacular literature to a very great extent Once while a Cakyar 
was acting a drama, the Nambiar was playing on the musical 
instrument of Milavu and he worked it wrongly. The Cakyar 
got angr>’ and administered a severe reproof to him in the 
course of his dramatic exposition. This public censure was too 
much for the young Nambiar, and so, as soon as the performance 
was over, he sat devising a new mode of performance, and, 
wo'king at it the whole night produced something new in form 
and spirit, though it was based on a harmonious combination of 
Prabandham KuUu and Paihakant, which we shall refer to later 
on. He also devised a new costume which was more attractive 
than the costume of the Cakyar, but at the same time more 
ludicrous than serious. The next day, when the Cakyar began 
his Kuttn, has erstwhile assistant began his new performance 
with the required instrumental music. This attracted the whole 
of the Cakyar's audience. Such was the origin of Tullal; and 
it retains even to-day the popularity that it had on the fint day 
of its staging. This giftra actor-^et was the famous Kunjan 
Nambiar and he has made a very substantial contribution to the 
Malayalam Literature. 

The scenic and musical equipment required in this> variety 
of entertainment is comparatively little. The actor dresses in 
a costume that is peculiar. I^ing distinct from the Cakyar’s dress 
and the dress of the characters in Kathakali. He wears a frilled 
skirt round his waist, with a couple of bartdha round his 
arms. His face is painted and be wears a head-dress. 
There is, indeed, some difference in the costume for the different 
Varieties of Tullal. The character is helped by a musician who 
leads the song and works on a Madhalam and another man 
keeps time to the song with a symbal. The musician sings the 
songs which are then repeated by the actor to the accompaniment 
of acting and gestures and facial expression, tyhile the instru- 
mental music is kept up. In other words, the actor has to sing, 
act, gesUculate and at the same lime danw — which involves 
some skill on the part of the actor. In this, then, may be found 
a harmonisus combination of Prabandham kuttu and Pathakam, 
tyhde the use of the vernacular language, the absence of restric- 
tions regarding place and persons acting, the presence of a 
character in costume, the accompaniment of instrumental and 
vocal music, these have made it more popular than Kuttu and 
more attractive than Pathakam. 

In addition, the gifted author of this innovation bad 'a 
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Tcrfiatlablc insight into the rationale of metrical cfTect and he 
thcrjforc adopted various metres to match the variety of moods 
and emotions so that the spontaneity of impulse is at every turn 
exhibited by a suitable change in the measure cadence and 
mosement of the verse, and thus he leads the way not merely in 
point of onginality but m point of excellence m this branch of 
our literature* Coisequcntlj, as lie was the first so is he the 
best of our Tullal poets 

As has already been mentioned there arc three varieties of 
TnUcd and they arc known as Ottar^Tiillal Paro\an Tnlta! and 
Sifankon Tnlhl They differ more in the measure and cadence 
of language than in costume except m the Siiankiin where the 
actor adorns himself with ornaments made out of the tend'r 
leaves of the coconut tree As has been sugccsted the perform 
anccs arc generally in the form of ballads sung m character 
The Turanic stones supply an inexhaustible theme, but for the 
most part ‘being fused with the colour and temper of the poet’s 
mind* they appear as new creations There arc no curtains us'xl 
ind whenever the actor needs some rest, be has devised an easy 
method of taking it he simply turns hts back upon the audience 
There is of course only one actor, and he appears generally with 
painted face and adorned with a hcad*drcs$ which has some faint 
attempts at omamcntanofi generally in the form of a serpent 
hood The actor his not merely to sing under the lead given by 
the sincer but he also acts, his whole body being set in motion 
while his legs beat time to the song and music he dances and 
his c^cs and face express the sense of the songs and his arms 
represent the same in the code of the gesture linguagc Since ih* 
time of Its origin, this has been a very popular type of enter** 
tamment 

(»<) KoratUyatlam 

Another equally popular kind of dance representation is 
KoraUtyattam or Gipsy Dance The origin of this is not verv 
well known and I am inclined to think that it is an importation 
though It has been very well assimilated to our conditions of life 
Two characters appear on the scene m the carb of ladies 
impersonating the wives of Siva and Visnu. accompanied bv a 
musician who sines the songs to the accompaniment of inslru 
mental music, while the two characters act the songs in th* 
language of the gesture code with the rcouisite facial expres* 
sions and dances These two. the consorts ofi Visnu and 
Siva, carry on an interesting dialogue regarding the respec- 
tive merits and dements of Visnu and Siva, each trying 
to prove that her Consort is superior to the other’s They carrv 
on the conversation by acting and dancing and by gesture 
language which is made dear by the musician who sings the 
sbngs, while ,aD assistant keeps fame on his cymbal 
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(fv) Moh tuyoHam , 

Mohintyatianr or Ihc Siren dance, was once a very popular 
source of cnierlainnn.nl which has now practically died bui 
Here a lad> appears in the garb of a temptress and entertains 
the audience with dance and music Tlie idea is based on the 
legendary story of Visnu s appearing in the garb of Mohini to 
tempi Siv'a It IS a very elegant type of recreation but un 
fortunately because the women who thus appeared m public 
generally had low morals it came to have some opprobrium 
attached to it it is no longer a current entertamment 

(v) Kayytikottikal 

The o^nly other variety where women appear in public to enttr 
tarn people IS in what is known as k<i\yikoitikalt Here a 
number of grown up ladies dance round in a circle singinc 
tie songs 111 chorua under their leader and keeping li lu 
With their hands . this r(.scmbl(.s the Japi dance of llu 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur but for the presence of the male who 
works the inslrunKnlal music ^ The English educ ilcd fadies of 
the present day look down on this sort of cntcrlainmcnl and as 
a result this is also sharing (he fate of Mi hini\ntiam But for* 
tunalcly there has been a revival in that this is now being used 
as one of the methods of physical education for girls This is 
important also from the literary point of view in that it has 
tended to create some good literature m Malayalam Tlits type 
seems to be on the border line ^tween danci, and dram^ It 
is interesting to point out here that this p.irticular type of folk 
^ance IS very common during the local ftrinoimt festival which 
K supposed to be a commemoration of the dcilruclion of Ktiiiia 
Cupid, at the hands of Siva Can this circular dance be taken 
as an instance of the use of dances to honour the dead as was 
the ease at Athens 


(w*) Pathakam 

Pathakam is bi lingual variety, semi Sanskrit semi Malayalam 
•n form and in nature it is closely modelled on that variety of 
Kutut which IS called Prabandhant KtiUu and is probably con* 
n^lcd with It m ongin also Jl consists in a dramislic exposition 
of any incident from the Puranas. the exposition being entirely in 
vernacular, while the verses for recital arc in Sanskrit It 
entirely dispenses with any kind of stage equipment and there 
are no conventions to be satisfied except probably the presence 

^This information is supplied by my esteemed colleague 
Ih: Sen 

* Vide the Drama and Dramatic dances of non-European 
Races— Page 10 

12 
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lam for this has led to the creation of a number of 
Sanskrit which are locally called Prabandhams. In 
they ate over 30, and in size they may easily fill a votoe of 
about 300 pages, while in intrinsic merit they occupy a very high 
olace in literature. Here is a definite measure of Kerala con- 
ttibntion to Sanskrit Literature, but “j 

unknown and unjudged. It is suange that not one of these h^ 
yet been published m Devanagan scnpt. ,Ap n the need lor 
L expository commentary to help the Pathakakkaran hns niso 

led to the creation of a School “? J'*?”'’' literary 
and it also adds a definite contribubon of its own to litera^ 

aMeism. Thus it will be seen tot <’“"'“‘“''',""^11 ato 
Kam supplied not merely noble narration to all alike Mm 
the* literate and illiterate, but aUo enriched the Sanskrit Literature 
both by original works and valuable commentaries. 

{vit)>KothakoU 

Kathakali. the most important variety “f 

not a very old tvoe of entertainment and the circumstances oi 
its origin are weu!Siown. One of the 

Cahcut organised what has now Mme to h? variety of our 
modelled probably on Jayadevas 

stage which we shall consider later, J,P„Mested 

as soon as it was organized, and a “'5'’’’°“ “S„, [fl,„se they 
the Zamorin to send the Uoupe '» >■“ ““'*• aS 

were political rivals, the latter refused Jlj' ™!,^could 

sent word that there were none at the ™“|Ii*"anotot 

appreciate the play. The chief retaliated by “'f ""‘"S 
popular variety of entertainment, then called fiomnnau^. 
which subsequently has come to be rall^ the we - Kotlarak- 
kcli or AUakatha. Thus was organised by a chief of KoHmox 

kara Svarupam. a new type J^'aae Md wS 

became the most important section of our ltR^| v„hsiantial part 
led to the creation of what constitutes the mo t , f g 

of our vernacular literature. Thus this is one example 
political feud resulting in literary acquisiuon ,taacd on 

It is definitely known that /Sca- 

the date expressed in the Kali chronogram. ..proximately 
ihakaih’, which when worked out, gi^ the „ come 

1657 AD. This would show tot Ka( laAnli ".“e 

into existence sometime later. We shall aot b century 

truth it ite place this in the latter half of the 17th ramury^ 
The same view is further borne out by the ope g 
Ranianattam, which runs as follows: ^ 

Praptarumdaghanassriyah priyatama 

Vanciksmcn-^mirakeralavib/ioh rajn^^^ 

^syena pravarena sankarai^veh r^ay^ toikarmayolt. 

karunyena kathaguntna kavayah kurvpntu* 
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ol a lighted lamp to be kept in front of the actor On account 
of Its simplicity of staging, it is one of the most i>opuIar types 
of ‘entertainment current m our parts 

As the term itself suggests, the actor or expositor must be « 
very learned and must besides possess a witty tongue and 
shrewd powers of observation . these, in addition to a melodious 
voice constitute an ideal actor The costume of the actor is very 
simple, though quaint He wears a bead dress which has some 
faint attempts at ornamentation, though in the absence of this, 
any coloured piece of cloth round fais head will quite suffice 
His chest IS generally bare, adorned with sandal paste, necklaces . 
and other ornaments There is nothing to mark off the stage 
from the audience but a lighted lamp, and there is no curtain 
When everything is ready, the actor comes, stands facing the 
audience and performs Mangala the verse being mixed Sansknt 
and Malayalam, in a voice that is scarcely audible This is 
then followed by a long prose passage m which he sets forth 
the purposes of such dramatic expositions, the mam object being 
religious education of the easiest and simplest type This 
opening verse and the subsequent prose passage compare very 
favourably with the Nandi and Prarocana of the Sansknt stage 
These over, he begins m the local vernacular and describes the 
situation where the stor^ begins Having thus welj introduced 
the audience to the particular context, he recites the text which 
is tn Sanskrit and proceeds to expound the same in vernacular 
with a wealth of illustrations, making adequate reference to the 
current social topics and not rarely to individuals There is 
little of acting, but appropriate gestures are utilised to make the 
narration as vivid as possible The expositor enjoys freedom of 
speech to a certain extent, though for fear of losing his patronage 
he never uses it to the same extent as the Cakyar does It will 
be seen from what has been said that the mam aim of this 
variety of spectacular entertainment is to impart education 
leavened with wil and humour 

The variety of entertainment is not far distinct from the 
lariety of Kuitn called Prabandham Kuttn, for in both we have 
dramatic exposition and both serve more or less the same pur- 
pose There arc indeed some essential differences to which we 
shall refer later, and these would show that in Pathakam we 
have Prabandham KuUn in miniature The prominence given 
to the local vernacular and the freedom given to liie perform- 
ance the place of acting ami the actor are evidenlly innovations 
introduced in the direction of simplification with a view to 
making it more and more popular And well ivas it for our 
land that sjch a t\pe of recreation came into existence, for, 
as a result of this «ome of the lieht of Sanskrit learning illu- 
mined tie mnds of eien the masses From another point of 
view also pne ought to be grateful to the originators of Path 
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kam for this has led to the crcalioo of a number of woiks m 
Sanskrit which are locally called Pmbandhams In 
they are over 30. and in size they may rasily fill a voliJhie of 
abo'ut 300 pages, while in intrinsic merit they occupy a very high 
nlacc in literature Here is a definite measure of Kerala con- 
mbution to Sanskrit Literature, but unfortunately it is as yet 
unknown and unjudged It is strange that "“I 
jet been published in Devanagari script Ap " 

L expository commentary to help the Palimkakkaran ^ also 

led to the creation of a School ''“”'3' ^.*1„etary 

and It also adds a definite contribuhon of its 

criticism Thus it will be seen that bo S 

Kullu supplied not merely noble recMtion 

the* literate and illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit Literature 

both by original works and valuable commentaries. 

Kathakah. the most important variety of 

not a verv old tvoe of entertainment and the circumstances o 
Its origin ore well-known One of the ^snattam, 

Calicut organised what has now come to be known ^ Krsnan ■ 
modelled probably on Jayadevas 

stage which we shall consider later ^requested 

as soon as it was organized, and a Krause they 

the Zamonn to send the troupe to his wo5w and 

were political rivals, the latter refused whrcouW 

sent word that there were none at the ° ote 

appreciate the play The chief retaliated by "'Sunutmm. 
popular variety of entertainment, then called A'/iitia- 

wh% subsequenUy has come to be called the 
kaU or AuAathc’ Thus was organised by a chief of KoHOTA 
kara S\arupQm, a new type of ®"tcrtamme^ whi 
became the most important section of our part 

led to the creation of what constitutes the most -i„ p{ a 

of our vernacular literature Thus this is one example ot 

political feud resulting in literary acquisition enped on 

It IS dehnitely known that KrsnatWm /Sg®" 

the date expressed in the Kali ^ ^ 

thakaih’, which when worked out. gives the dat^ approximai y 
1657 AD This would show that KMah r from Se 
into existence sometime later. We shall century 

truth If v^e place this m the latter half of the 17th century^ 
The same view is further borne out by the op g 
Ramanaitam, which runs as follows 

Prapianandaghanassnyah pnyatama 
Vanciksmavaravirakeralavtbhoh 

sisyena pravarena 5flr:^arflfa3ve/i tatkartnavoh 

karunyena kathasunena kavayah kurvfntu* a 
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*This verse suggests that the prince of Kottarakkara who is 
the author of this work was a nephew of Vitakerah Vanna of 
Trava'ncorc and a disciple of Sankarakavj. There appears to 
exist a prince of this name somewhere about 1665 A.D, It is 
therefore quite probable that this new vanety nlust have been 
devised somewhere in the sixth decade of the 17ih century. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out briefly the nature 
of Ramanatfont It describes the story of Sn Rama, beginning 
ivith Ddsaraiha's PiitrokanicsH sacrifice and ending with the 
siege of Lanka. The costume of th# characters was more or 
less based upon what obtained m Krsrujttam and masks were 
worn The whole pUy was divided into seven Acts, to be staged 
in seven days or a Seven Days Play, as is technically called, and 
was first staged in front of the Ganapaii shrine at Kottarakknra. 
the shrine of the family patron deity Coming to the work itself, 
tl.e language is a mixture of Sanskrit and Malayalam, the former 
predominating in the verses and the latter, in the PaJatns—a 
peculiar language feature which obtains also in the later KoUia- 
k«{i. Critves are of opinion llm the work docs not possess a. 
high order of literary merit ; but however that may be, students 
of Malayalam Literature cannot afford to forget the services 
rendered by the prince of Kottarakkara; for he originated the 
new type of spectacular entertainment which in its turn contn* 
bulcd a good deal to the literary status of Malayalam. 

The Icguimaic and proud child of Raimmitam is KathakaU, 
which we shall now proceed to notice. As is usually the case, 
the pl/y is generally announced by a Ki’UkoUu, and since ela> 
borate gct*up and costume arc necessary for the various 
characters, the more important actors get to the grccn*room 
early in the evening As in the ^nskrit dramas, there is the 
Piirxarant'a which consists in the recital of a few verses followed 
by some specific sieppings behind the curtain. After this the 
curtain Is lifted and the hero and the heroine of the play make 
their appearance and perform MntiRah. TTiis constilufes what 
IS called Totaywi-puroppatu. and it compares very favourably 
in almost all essential respects with the P{<r\’aranga and the 
Sandi of the Sanskrit Dramas After this is over the play 
begins, the most prominent feature of which is, as we have 
mentioned, the use of the gesture language and the exquisite 
dancing and acting to the accompaniment of the music of the 
singer who also works on musical intrumenis. The ;>lay gene- 
rally continues throughout the night, the more important charac- 
ters appearing only towards the latter part Of the night. The 
actors are generally Nalrs, and rarely Brahmins, and they have 
to undergo a pro^s of training for a jieriod of not less than 
five yean. Tbe x-arious poses, the supple dances and the clear- 
ness of facial expression, in these Kathdkdli actors appear to 
satisfy the highest .expectations of Bharata. They have attained 
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almost perfecuon in the art of acting as expounded by Bharata 
as well as in the art of the proper use of paints , yet they are 
not slavish imitators Though Bharata has tabooed many an 
Item from actual representation on the stage, such for instance 
as duels, deaths, feasts, kissing, embracing, etc. our actors never 
care for these restrictions: they represent these freely as on the 
modern stage 

The plot of the story is generally taken from that inexhaus- 
tible storehouse of Hmdu«mytho!ogy, the venerable Epics It 
is to be regretted that no local heroes are dramatist, even 
though there were indeed a number of them, at that time at 
least, who achieved the highest eminence on account of the 
comihg of the Portuguese and the consequent senes of battles . 
yet our authors have introduced many innovations and changes 
in the Puranic stones which arc intended either to remove 
practical difficulties of staging or to enhance the artistic effect 
of acting and afford scope for the presence of almost all the 
most important characters TTie ‘literary framework’ of the plays 
IS composed of three distinct elements The Padams or verses 
constitute the first of these and they are mainly Sansknt m form 
and language, conforming more or less to the highly artificial 
nature of the classical language m the introducuon of the vanous 
verbal figures such as assonance, alliteration and long com- 
pounds But unlike those in Sanskrit dramas, these verses set 
the story in raouon and serve as connecting links to* bndge over 
the difficulty of time and space and in this respect they fulfil the 
function of the Shakespearian chorus as found in the Henry V 
• The verses are always sung and very seldom acted The second 
is what are called Dandakams, long pieces of rh>ihmic prose in 
mixed Sansknt and Malaplam which serve more or less the 
same purpose as the verses The third is called Padams, which 
arc mainly m Mala>’alam and form the subject for acting. They 
arc neither in the classical metres nor m the musical Dravidian 
metres, but in rhythmic prose obeying certain specific laws, and 
guided by musical quantity and notation based on the len^h of 
syllables They are at the same time conversational in style and 
use the ‘emphasis of sound to strengthen the emphasis of sense* 
The Padams can be divided into many kinds based upon the 
subject matter, such as for instance erotic pieces, challenges, self- 
praise, messages, laudations, etc The first of these consists of 
such pieces as describe the sunset, moonnse. etc and their effect 
on the impassioned hero or heroine, and these arc characlenscd 
by the slow moving steps, which in local technique are known 
by the term Paunnaitam, the movement of the piece and th; 
acting generally agreeing with the nse and development of the 
passion *1114 Padams are fully as capable of expressing emotion 
and as efficacious in imaginative appeal as iht^siokas but. trans- 
cend them in musical effect They are a splendid bleoding of 
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the vanous stepptngs the painting of the face and the use, of 
Ntnam Anl\al These constituted the mam innovations, and’ali 
these changes together constitute what is technically called the 
Kaphngat or the Northern Mode of representation The Kallati- 
kotu or the Southern Mode differs from the former m that it in* 
troduced some changes in the gesture language and the dancing 
steps, in the nature of music. Sangm, a variety of tunes being in- 
troduced. etc The essenual difference between the two lies in the 
fact that while the former emphasised expressiveness of facial 
features and gestures, the latter brought into greater prominence 
dancing and dancing steps and made them aid expression In 
the stage at the present day. both these modes are mingled to- 
gether’and as a result all the four items are adequately* emphasi- 
sed 

We shall now briefly notice the costume and get-up of the 
vanous characters There are three types of characters that 
appear on the stage and they are (I) Mmukku (2) Teppu and 
(3) Tati The second of these is again of two kinds (o) Pacca 
and (6) Katii, while the third is again of three kinds (a) Kart 
or Karatia Tati (6) Vella Tan or VeUitIa Tati and (c) Cokanni 
Tati which last, be it noted, is almost the most important 
character in almost all plays 

The first of these, i e . Minukkti which literally means 

smoothening the face is the simplest of the kind and 

consists of a simple powdering of the face with yellow 
and red pigment mixed together, adorned here and there 

with a few white dots Black unguent is applied to the 
S>cs and the lashes while the white of the eyes and the lips 
are reddened b> the application of what is called 'Cundappinu 
The forehead is sometimes adorned with a caste mark of the 
tjpe called 'Gopi This is generally the facial paint for the 
females sages or saint and holy brahmins and minor characters 

Paeva IS a slightly more elaborate form of facial paint The 
facial front is painted in green, and it is given a white border 
about an inch in width running all round and touching the 
Cuttinata in the forehead, which fomis the base of (he head- 
dress The ejes and lashes and lips arc d>ed as before 

This facial painting is generally given to the hero or the Nayaka 
of the play and such other. characters as arc pnnces and good 
men ^ 

Katu IS a still more elaborate form of facial p^mt being 
an improx’cment on Pacca in that there is within the bordered 
Pacca another cutii around the nose, while the space between 
this and the nose is kept red, the nose being green in colour 
The red streak will be over i an inch in thickness and runs 
up either side of the nose to the forehead and over the brows 
In addition to this there wilt be placed just a^ th^tip of the 
nose a round ball called Cutti puwu which is white m colour. 
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music and poetry and thus, though they are to a certain extent 
lacking in naturalness, they ate superior to the prose or ‘loosened 
speeches’ of the dramas In spite of this Vrant of a certain 
naturalness, they do serve their jMirposc almost to perfection 
These three, namely Pitdams. Datuiakaius and Padanis — con- 
stitute the literary framework of the Kai/iakali An examina- 
tion of some of the well-known plays clearly tends to show (hat 
there are separate rescensious of the text, and this agrees with 
the tradition that there were onginaUy two kinds of Kathakali. 
the northern and southern variety, the one being popular m 
Northern districts of Malabar, and the other, in the South This 
dlSerence is not kept up now. 

No account of this variety of our stage can be complete 
without a reference to the costume and gel-up of the characters. 
When the entertainment was first devised and staged at the 
Ganapaii shrine at Koitarafckara, the actors appeared in a very 
rudimentary costume They did not apply paints, but instead 
wore masks painted over with red, dark and other pigments, and 
they never used any head-dress. The first change introduced 
in costume was by a pnnee of (he Vcttal Svariipam: he insisted 
that the actors must use facial paint, wear a head-dress and 
cover (heir body with something like a coat. A few changes 
were also introduced in (he musical accompaniments. Originally 
the musicians were themselves the actors, at which time the 
Ctnda was not used. The introduction of this musical instro* 
ment ^nd a singer over and above the actors constituted the in- 
novations introduced in the matter of stage accessories. The 
mode of representation thus inaugurated has come to be known ' 
as the Veliai Mode. These are, indeed, changes important in 
(heir own way. For. the first of these is a very important one, 
m that the use of masks not .only precluded all attempts at 
varied expression, but. necessarily tended to stereotype the 
passions portrayed and prevented the rapid manifestation of 
ihc change of passion. The second set of changes, especially 
the introduction of a singer, enabled the actor to concentrate on 
the actual acting. For some time these were the only improve- 
ments effected, but later two Nampiiiiris took up this study and 
by them the whole show was completely reorganised into what 
obtains now. One of the Nampuliris belonged to the Kaplingat 
Mona and the other, to the KaUaiikotu Mana and both intro- 
duced some innovations of their own. The innovations made 
by the former are briefly the following: different costumes for 
different casts of characters. Alavaitam and Kencamora for the 
most important characters, in whom divine or regal splendour 
has to be emphasised ; the mounting of a small bw on the tip 
of the nose of the Asnra characters and the application of 
CutUs for enhancing the effect of facial expression, some 
changes, in the code of the gesture language, the nature of 
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the various steppings, the painting of the face and the use, of 
Ninam Amval These constituted the main innovations, and* all 
these changes together constitute what is technically called the 
Kaphngai or the Northern Mode of representation The Kallail- 
kotu or the Southern Mode differs from the former m that it in- 
troduced some changes in the gesture language and the dancing 
steps, in the nature of music. Sangiti. a \ aritty of tunes, being in- 
troduced, etc The essential difference between the two lies in the 
fact that while the former emphasised expressiveness of facial 
features and gestures, the latter brought into greater prominence 
dancing and dancing steps and made them aid expression In 
the stage at the present day. both these modes are mingled to- 
gether’jnd as a result all the four items are adequateiy*empbasi- 
sed 

We shall now briefly notice the costume and get-up of the 
various characters There are three types of characters that 
appear on the stage and they are (I) Minukku. (2) Teppu, and 
(3) Tall The second of these is again of two kinds (o) Pacca 
and (b) Katli, while the third is again of three kinds (o) Kan 
Of Karatta Tati (b) Vella Tati or Veluiia Tati and (c) Cokanna 
Tall, which last, be it noted, is almost the most important 
character in almost all plays 

The first of these, le. Minukku which literally means 
smootliening the face, is the simplest of the kind and 
consists of a simple powdering of the face with yellow 
and red pigment mixed together, adorned here and There 
with a few white dots Black unguent is applied to the 
£jes and the lashes, while the white of the eyes and the lips 
arc reddened by the application of what is called 'Cundappuvu 
The forehead is sometimes adorned with a caste mark of the 
type called 'Copt Tins is generally the facial pamt for the 
females, sages or saint and holy brahmins and minor characters 

Patxa IS a slightly more elaborate form of facial paint The 
facial front is painted in green, and it is given a white border 
about an inch in width running all round and touching the 
Ctitttnaia in the forehead, which forms the base of the head- 
dress The eyes and lashes and lips arc dyed as before 
This facial painting is generally given to the hero or the Nayaka 
of the play and such other, characters as arc princes and good 
men ^ 

Kattt IS a still more elaborate form of facial paint, bem? 
an impro\cmcnt on Pacca, in that there is withm the bordered 
Pacca another cuiti around the nose, while the space between 
this and the nose is kept red, the nose being green in colour 
The red streak will be over \ an inch m thickness and runs 
up either side of the nose to the forehead and over the brows 
In addition to this there will be placed just a^ th«w up of the 
nose a round ball called Citip pmiu which is white in folour. 
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Thrs figure generally presents a fierce character and is very 
impressive on the stage This is the costume pre*cnbed for 
Pratmayako and those having an Asurn tinge in their blood 
Still more elaborate and fierce looking is the costume pres- 
cribed for Uic characters known as Tail Tail style is of three 
kinds (I) Cokanna Tah or the red beard (2) Veluiia TaU or 
the while beard . and (3) the Kan or Karutta TaU or the black 
beard This difTcrentiation is based on the colour of the beard 
\ orn by these characters which is dh indispensable part of their 
costume In this the cutu instead of circling round the nose and 
spreading out into the forehead runs around the eyes and reaches 
the Cuttinata the ends of which together with the central part are 
adorned by Cuttipu\us The region of the eyes is p..inle^ with 
dark pigment The other facial adorments arc as before A 
typical Cokanna Tati is the costume prescribed for proud and 
wicked characters who arc bent upon doing evil things 

Such facial painting helps facial expression considerably 
the colours of the paints and proicctions being devised with 
specific reference to the various Rasas and Bha\as which predo- 
minate the various characters Kathakali is cmmcnily a play in 
which the stronger or wilder passions have full play The 
eirceeding simplicity of the female characters constitutes in 
Itself an evident proof of the minor part they are intended to 
play in the actual conduct of the play It is also significant that 
everi the female characters, when they have to discharge sterner 
acts, do appear in a garb more or less worthy of their func ion 
Similarly, when love is depicted, it is always the sensuous and 
impassioned or the wounded and disappointed type Thus it 
IS always the strong passions that find expression in KaUiakoU 
and<he facial expression is such as will suit the strong sensuous 
and intensified character of the passion , and naturally with a 
scientific eye for colour and effect, a variegated scheme has been 
introduced la facial paints, which agrees perfectly with the facial 
expression of the Bha\as 
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<amUy djsposiuon, sages and divine agents or allies, such "as 
Hanuman, Nandikcsvara, etc The head-dress worn by Sn 
Krisna and Sn Rama are generally Mnti adorned, however, \Vith 
peacock fualhcrs, instead of a spherical crown At the base of 
the head-dress is tied what is cal’cd the Cufiinata, (one with white 
line above the ejes) which forms as it were, the base from which 
springs the crown or coronet and which forms the while border 
completing the facial tattooing described before The ears are 
adorned with two ornaments Kunclalams, a convex circular 
wooden disc adorned with 'paints and hanging down, for the 
lower portion, and cevikKutni. a concave elongated disc, for the 
upper portion of the car Both these are worn by Pocca and 
Ciitti .varieties of characters The female characters ard Tnii 
generally wear only Kundala also calkd Tiikkii 

Tlie dress for the body is simple. con%isuns mainly of what 
is called the Kolalarom. the cover for the breast It is a movable 
vest held m position by means of threads The saintly characters 
generally have only garlands Over this vest across the 
shoulders hang what are called Ui«in\ants one of which must 
be red in colour held m position by means of a Keyiram on 
the upper arm TTiere must be besides at least one more 
Uttan)am of white, but the actual number will depend upon 
the importance of the character The forearm is generally 
adorned with a Ka^akain and above that arc worn some 
Valas, or bangles The upper arm will have besides the 
Ke\uram what may be termed a shoulder blade In the case 
of the female characters, there will not be this shoulder bladi 
j'or the Vifamant. while the Koialoram will have false breasts 
adorned with garlands made of glass beads, while ih* waist is 
generally adorned b> an ornate waistbcU 

The skirt, worn over drawer:, is made of long pieces of 
cloih while m colour with borders adorned with lace work 
The pieces arc over a foot in width and arc strung closely, the 
whole being so arranged that while it forms a beautiful skirt. 
It gives absolute freedom of motion for the l^s for acting and 
dancing The two sides of the skirt are adorned with embroi- 
dered cloth while in front bangs down what is termed a Munti 
A stxsfK bdts. js AiwJ ac bNb fhc csJS jsi3sc)rs, 

while at the ankles there is an ornate bandage 

Such, m brief, is the coslumc that the Kathtikalj actors 
use In dcvhing it. ample consideration appears to have bcca 
bestowed to suit the costume to the accompanifticnis and 
accessories of the stage, which it must be remarked is to a great 
csient primitive The heavj costume no doubt males the 
actors move with slow and measured gait, but it does not pre- 
clude !he possibility of quick change m pose and postuon . 
and It is Quite in kecpirg with the slatclv dignity of the con- 
ception and practice of this vanety of our local 4crnJcuIar enter- 
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tainment — something which is as well echoed in the measured 
cadence and movcmeni of the highly finished and literary nature 
of the language It deserves also to be pointed out that this 
elaborate though stereotyped, costume is quite in keeping with 
the Hindu ideas of symbolic representation It may not be 
quite happy from the realistic point of view but as s>mbohsiag 
the conception of superior characters and of the free and natural 
play of Rasas and Bhavas it can scarcely be said to be second 
to any The v^ry sight of a character reveals as much as if 
not more than his action the na ural springs of his characUr 
and the innate motives of his actions If to reveal the innate 
quality of the character through costume can be a source of 
success from the point of view of artistic conception then oar 
dramatists have indeed attained to a high degree of sutcess m 
this branch of art for even the most austere critic must perforce 
admit that the costume of the ffm/mkoji actor does reveal 
character 

Coming to the other accoutrements of the stage reference 
deserves to be made only to the musical instruments These 
consist of a Ceiula a Ccnkila and Elaitalam Cenda the 
popular drum is a wooden cylinder with two ends open and 
covered up with leather pieces Ceukila is a metal plate which 
IS sounded in unison with the drum and these two and the 
Elaitalam which is a bigger variety of cymbal are sounded to 
provide time to the acting and stepping which are done to the 
vocal music There is also a curtain used which is held m posi* 
tiort, when wanted by two men stationed there for the pur^e 
As for the stage, there is nothing except a temporary shed put 
up above the actors, while the audience have all to sit down In 
the open yard Tlie only source of light is the big brass lamp 
kept in front of the actor with wicks in all the four directions 
As has already been mentioned, the play is always open to the 
public 


(v«0 Coitclusion 

V*e have m the preceding sections referred to the more import- 
ant varieties of our secular theatre Before we conclude refe- 
rence may also be made to two other varieties, Poraitu Kali and 
modem dramas 

The former of these, porattu Kali is a variety^ of our theatre 
which has found great popularity among the lower orders of 
Hindus The general features of the stage are more or less 
Similar to those of Kathakoh but there is considerable difference 
in matters of costume and general acting In these matters it 
more or less tends to the modem type of dramas But it is 
also different from this m that it ts characterised by a complete 
absence of Tenements of any kind Tt appears that Poratiu- 
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Kail IS a variety of entertainment introduced from the E^t 
Coast, and consequently u has never nsen to the aesthetic, 
literary or dramatic position of Kathakah 

Coming to the held of modem drama, it has to be con- 
fessed that we have not much to our credit The extreme 
popularity of KaihakaU, TuUal, etc probably stood in the way 
of the development of the modern Ij^pe of dramas This 
evidently is a later grovi’th, probably not more than a generation 
old and it has had two distinct stages in its development In 
the first period of growth, it was modelled upon the Tamil 
drama with plenty of music and scenic equipment with but little 
of real acting This has had a short spell of existence The 
spread ^of English education brought with it a knowledge of the 
modern stage and a development of that sort of literature, known 
as the Novel ^\^cn once the latter became popular, scenes 
from well-known novels began to be staged Besides, a number 
of farces, portraying current social life, have been produced 
evidently for the purpose of the stage Year after year farces 
are being produced, but so far they have had only an ephemeral 
existence It appears more or less that in the field of modem 
drama our development lies m the direction of prose-drama 
Amongst the novels that have lent themselves to the purposes 
of the stage, the most important are Candu Menon’s Indu Lekha 
our first and greatest social novel. C V R Pillai’s Marthanda 
Varma the great historical novel, and H H Rama Varma 
Appan Thampuram’s Dhutarayar, the greatest novel of, the 
day 

, Enough has now been said to show that Kerala has as much 
variety in the secular department of her theatre as she has in 
the religious department Of these Kathakah and TuUal are 
the most important both from the literary and dramatic points 
of view, and these are peculiarly Malayali in spirit, in concep- 
tion and m practice Both these again have their origin in a 
quarrel and that with semi-rcligious Sanskrit varieties Kaiha- 
kali IS the off-shoot of a quarrel over Krsnattam and TuUal of 
a quarrel with Cakyar acting a Prabandham Kuttu And both 
have alike tended to the enrichment of our vernacular literature 
To the student of dramaturgy. Kathakah has its own particular 
appeal tb make and interest to yield Apart from the code of 
gesture language it has evolved for its own purposes, herein 
may be seen almost the highest perfection of the arts of acung 
and dancing, the perfect realisation as yet known of the techni- 
que so scientifically elaborated and desenbed by Bharata in 
his Natya Sastra And these two constitute our richest hentage 
in the field of our stage and literature • 

*The information presented here is mainly based on oral 
sources Different local variations also might exist * 
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SEMI RELIGIOOS VARIETY 

No less important is the semt religious variety of the Kerah 
Theatre which consists of the three important types (/) Sanghak 
kali (lO Krsnaifam and {»i0 Kuitu Each one of these is im 
portant m its own way Sanghakkah is an entertainment of a 
national character bas^ on a religious function which might 
have had a political end, if our traditions may be believed and 
It led to the development of some comic songs and the utilisa 
tion of satire as a weapon of* social and political reform 
Krsnaitam may tend to shed some light on the origin and deve« 
lopment of Hindu dramas an aspect which is probably found 
developed m the Yatras of Bengal** , and it is very important m 
so far as it led to the creation of the type of entertainment 
called Kathakoh and with it the richest part of our vernacular 
literature Kuttu is indeed the most important of the senes, 
because it has a wider significance For m this type the ortho 
dox traditions of Hindu dramaturgy exist in their Ining form 
Equally important is its contribution to the elucidation of the 
Bhasa Problem"' These have been grouped together and 
termed the semi religious vancty for the reason that they have 
some religious atmosphere introduced into them though it roust 
be said, there is nothing essentially religious about them 

(0 Sanghakkah 

The origin of Sanohakkah cannot be definitely ascertained but 
i* traditions may be believed it consists of ^oups of Sanghas 
meeting together for some national purpose religious or secular 
and amusing themselves by some spectacular entertainments 
Tins t>pe IS known by a variety of names Sanghakkah S\asii 
kail Saslrakkali and I'oirakafi It is called Santj/iokAoh for the 
reason that various Sanghas take part in the performance The 
conduct of this Kali as a votive olTcnng is supposed to bring 
prcspeniy, and so it is termed Siastikali It is Sastrakkah be 
cause with this are traditionally associated the beginnings of 
Sasfraic studies in the land It is YatrakaU or procession 
plas ** probably for the reason that this refers to the coming and 
going of some foreign elements 

*® G Thakurtha questions this generally ^accepted view 
vide the opening chapters of his Bengalee Drama for a full dis 
cussion of the relationship between Yaira and Samskrit 
Drama 

** Vide the writer’s papers (i) The Bhava Problem m the 
IHO Vol I. pp 103 II 330 340 (fi) The Bhasa fheory Agam 
—4 Reply to Keith IHQ Vol III. No 3. pp 552 558 
The B'ingalee Drama p 8 
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The reported origin of this Kati is as follows The greaf 
advance that Buddhism made m the hnd made it nwessary to 
devise some measures to check the rising tide of that alien reli- 
gion The orthodox \aidiks therefore met in solemn conclave 
and as advised by Jangamamaharsi, they inaugurated this per- 
formance and m addition invited from outside six grea 
mtmamsa scholars to combat Buddhism and to organise a 
school of Sastraic studies ” If any credence may be attached 
to this legend, then the beginnings of this variety of entertain- 
ment may well be pul back to \he early centuries of the Chrisltan 
tra “ 

An examination of the various names by which the enter- 
tainment is known, of the various traditions associated with it 
and of Its actual conduct reveals certain general features which 
shed light on its origin and antiquity First of all lhi» entertain- 
ment came into existence when Buddhism was in a flourishing 
condition in Xerala Secondly, it must have originated ta 
check the rising tide of Buddhism, particularly so if we may 
associate Sanghas^^ originally with Buddhism Thirdly it uas 
an all Kerala performance conducted for the purpose of achicv 
ing success m some great national enterprise Fourthly with 
this is associated the coming m of foreigners into the land “ 
It IS also dear that whatever its origin, this ha^ been completely 
forgotten and it is very doubtful if the entertainment as con- 
ducted at present, has anything to do with its original purpose 
It seems that in this variety is preserved the shadow of what 
might once have been some grand national celebration of* a 
victory m the field of religion or of politics . probably the 
former because of its religious associations, for it is even to day 
held to be very auspicious to hold this performance This 
further suggests its extreme antiquity, particularly because 
there is but very little of religion in it now 

The Kail consists of five distinct sections (0 Kelt . 
(lO Nalupadam\aikkal , (iiO Pana (iv) Angyangcd, and 
(v) Hasyangal of which the second is supposed to be the most 
important part of the whole function The entertainment is 
generally celebrated as a complement to some domestic cere- 
monies in the houses of well to-do caste Hindu families On 
invitation the representatives of the vanous Sanghas come, and 
the first Item of the programme consists in their sitting round a 
• 

Vide the writer’s paper. Religion and Philosophy in 
Kerala IHQ. Vol IV. No 4. pp 712-14 

** Ibid . Note 5 

’’Tradition speaks of a number of Sanghas existing ta. 
Kerala 

Ibid , Note 5. 
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big Wide mouthed copper vessel, called Cembu, and singing 
songs keeping time by striking the vessel This is followed by 
one of them becoming posses^ and conducting a weird dance 
The last item of the preliminary rite is to break a cocoanut, 
after which the man possessed becomes quieted down This con- 
stitutes what IS termed Keltkottu'^ for this variety of entertain- 
ment After this the party retires for their evemng ntes 

The next item of the programme is the Nalupadam vaikkal, 
when a few brahmins of the part^ walk round a lighted lamp, 
singing in accented tones a Malayalam verse This function^ 
over, they all retire for their dinner, singing boat-songs on their' 
way, and m the dining hall they make a hell of noise, vociferat- 
ing like hungry gluttons After the repast they again afsemble 
m the open hall outside and perform what is termed Uliccal 
Then they begin their Angyangal which consists in sword play, 
which IS not unworthy of Don Quixote This is followed by 
Hasyangal, in which the chief character is Iilikandappan 
Kaima!,^* the impersonation of the masier-idiot In the first 
stage he figures as a swordsman and then as a fisherman and tn 
bo& these capacities, he is made the butt of ridicule Other 
characters also make tbeir appearance, the more important 
being Manttan and Mannailt, the washerman and the washer- 
woman , still another is the gipsy who entertains the avdieoee 
with her dance This last part can be played only by the 
members of one family, the Namputiri family of Puntottam 
^Such m brief is the order and nature of this type of enter- 
tainment It does not require any stage or any curtain . it 

Cf See Kriyacavuiiuka in Kiitfu described later on 

“ It « a very interesting question to raise why the actors 
should smg a verse m Malayalam on the occasion of what is 
treated as a very orthodox ritual Is there an element of satire 
on the Buddhists' use of the vernacular as the language of their 
religion 7 This cannot be, because such an aspect is inconsistent 
with any religious attitude We may probably see m this the 
Buddhistic influence in utilising the spoken language as a 
medium of religion and religious experience If tius view may 
be accepted, then we may see m this o close relationship between 
the Kali and Buddhism 

“This is a type of the local magnate we had in olden times 
and who is not very rare even in these days Proud and haughty 
and conscious of his power and at the same time incapable of 
anything, he was m every way unwor^y of the office he was cal- 
led upon to fill by chance or the accident of heredity He pre- 
tends fo be bnsk and clever and learned, but really he is just the 
opposite of what he pretends to be He is an inimitable charac- 
ter drawn ^no doubt from actual life 
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generally takes place in the open air in the quadrangle of the 
house under a temporary canopy The only source of light is 
the orthodox tall brass lamp, mlavtiakku, with wicks on all the 
four sides The costume and songs are very primitive and the 
wit stereotjped But the natural simpliaty characteristic of the 
performance and the religious halo en\ eloping it account for the 
appeal it makes to the masses The mam interest of the whole 
thing lies in its antiquarian aspect and m its songs which are 
charactensed by an archaic *B3\our One impression it leaves 
♦upon us IS that the performance consists of two distinct ele- 
ments , one, a meeting of the leaders of the Crcmiams for a 
Tehgious or political purpose followed by their armed retinue 
and twB. a farcical enactment by their followers to serve as a 
pastime for the masters 


00 Krsnatiam 

Krsnaitain is purely a Sanskrit entertainment, modelled 
probably upon the Ci/flfiovmrfn acting and has the greatest halo 
of religious sanctity attached to it As we have already men- 
tioned, this tjpe of play w’as originated by Maruneda,^'* 
Zamorin of Calicut, about the middle of the se\enteentb century 
The text of the play, Krsnapadt is written by the same prince, 
amd it IS a masterly itnifition of Japdeva's CitasoMnda 

There are certain conditions attached to the conduct of»the 
play In the first place it is not all who can take part m the 
play the players belong to certain specific Nayar famihes m 

““Vide writer’s Introduction to the Miikiindamata. pubhshed 
as No 1 of the Annamalai Univereity Sanskrit Senes, page v , 
also his paper on The Krsnas of Kerala contributed to Uie Mm 
Ganganatha Jha Commemoration Volume This prince is re- 
ported to be a contemporary and pious follower of Vilvaman- 
galam Swamijar III, the head of Natuvil Madham and a great 
devotee of Sn Krsna He requested the saint to get him a 
vision of the divine Lord The latter imoked the Lord and re- 
quested Him to satisfy the desire of Mana^'cda This accord 
mgly the Lord did , but the pnnee m the madness of the dmne 
moment wished to embrace the Lord and rushed at Him This 
was not requested of Him. a divine \oice said, and the vision 
disappeared, but not before Manaveda was able to snatch a 
peacock feather from off the coronet of the Lord This self- 
stme feather, as traditions report, adorns the crown of Krsna 
■which the actor impersonating Krsna wears The is also 
assigned as of the many reasons for the religious importance of 
this play ^ , 

“*The text has not jet been printed in Dev-anagan «cnpt. 
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the territory of the 2^inorm of Calicut Secondly, it is purely 
a family type of entertainment ; die play can never be enacted 
outside the limits of the kingdom and even there only m temples, 
royal courts, and the houses of aristocratic Hamputins Another 
condition imposed upon the actors is that those who impersonate 
the more important characters must fast till the performance is 
over. The conditions laid down for its conduct, the antique 
nature of the costume and other accessories and acting — all 
these make the performance a very orthodox affair. In actual 
conduct It does not in any essential respect differ from its more 
popular offshoot. Kaifiakah h is entirely pantomime acting and 
dancing where nritam takes the most important place, the 
gesture language used being almost tlie same as that used in 
Katbakali 

The actors are aided by music, both instrumental and vocal 
There is the musician who sings and in accompaniment are 
sounded the musical instruments of Maddalam, Elaihalam and 
Cenktla. As in Kuilii. the Afansalacarana consists of lie 
Kriyocavuituka-^ and tlic playing on the musical instruments- 
The whole performance is generally finished in nine days ; the 
play runs on for eight nights and on the ninth night is re*enacted 
the birth of Krisna. Further, as has already been mentioned, 
the performance is restricted to specific times and places ; and 
as such cannof be acted to order. This variety of entertainment 
is performed as a votive offering, and the witnessing of the most 
impbrtant scene, Krsnavatara. the birth of Krsna, is supposed 
to give children to the childless on which occasion the pious far 
whose benefit the play is enacted go fasting the whole night till 
the performance is over. In this variety then we have an 
intensely religious play. 


(ii'O KuUu^^ 

Kerala is probably the only place in the whole of India where 
Sanskrit Dramas are staged in an orthodox fashion ; and the 
temple of the locality, where alone such staging js allowed, has 
been the most popular recrcation*placc for all high caste Hmdus 
The local stage has a long history behind it, going back to the 
days of the later Perumals, the imperial suzerains of Kerala. 
If tradition is to be beheved. it reached the acme of perfection 

®*See under Ku '/. 

The matter presented in the following section has, to 
some extenU found publication in the various articles the writer 
contributed to the Journal of the Mythic Society. Bangalore ; 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Branch. Bombay ; the 
Indian Hc>lorical Quarterly, Calcutta ; and the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London. 
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during the days of Kulasekhara Perumal,-’ who was not*only 
a great poet and dramatist but a past master m the art of 
htsiriomcs Aided by Tolan, his romister and favourite, many 
innovations were introduced in the stage practice to make the 
acting more realistic and the stage more popular This tradition 
IS more or less confirmed by (he opening words of the V}ani,\a 
vyakhya^^ wherein the imperial dramatist commanded ii$ author 
to sit in judgment on the stage merit of his drama which the 
king himself acted Whpn it is remembered that there is no 
other tradition of a stage reformation it may readily be conceded 
that the Sanskrit stage in Kerala may justly be proud of its 
antiquity The numerous restrictions imposed upon the actor^ 
and their acting and the various peculiarities in their get up and 
their mode of representation make Kutiu an interesting subject 
of study to the student of antiquities And this study desenes 
to be made as early as possible, for this type of play is dying out 
Apart from the local importance of Kuitii, as being one of the 
most ancient and popular of our entertainments, it has got a 
wider Indian importance, for in this we have the Sanskrit dramas 
staged It is distinct from the staging of the same elsewhere if 
such a thing exists at all. tn out ha\ing made the Vidiisaka give 
by word of mouth a translation of the verses which the hero 
acts and in our dispensing with the curtain which is found men 
boned m the extant dramas 

It is again distinct from the other local varieties m that two 
conditions have to be satisfied before it can be actec^ The 
first of these is as regards the place of acting Like the other 
local vanebes of eotcriammcnt. or the dramas elsewhere, Kuitii 
cannot be staged anywhere and everywhere It must be acted 
only m Dexdayatns. le. temples In some of the richly 
endowed temples in Kerala there is set apart a beautiful struc 
ture, adorned with all the skill of the architect and the sculptor, 
for the purposes of acbng . and this is known as Kuttainbalam 
— Theatre temple which is desenbed in the concluding section 
of the paper In temples where such a separate structure does 
not exist, the acting is generally conducted in the spacious din- 
ing hall In every case, the theatre is in front of the temple to 
the right and the stage faces the idol and the actors act in 
front of the idol , and Katfu scrupulously satisfies the injunc- 
tion that it must be represented only in De\a Sodas , not ev'en 

** Vide the writer’s paper. Tie Ktdasekharas of Kerala pub- 
lished as an appendix to his edition of the Mukttndaniala fAUSS 
No 1 ). where the date of the author is discussed . sec also his 
paper The Bhasa Theory Again — A Reply to Prof Keith 
IHO, Vol III. No 3. pp 555-57 

’’Vide Introduction to the Tapatisatn\arana. published in 
“c Trivandrum Sansknt ^nes • * 

13 
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m f^ralima Sadas As a matter of fact it is nc\cr found acted 
in anj place other than a temple and therefore only caste Hindus 
arc allowed in It is quite in keeping with this that escry major 
temple in Kerala has endowed a particular Cakjar family in re 
turn for which they arc to stage Sanskrit Dramas annually or 
during temple festivals 

The second condition relates to the actors ihems-lvcs 
^Vhcreas all caste Hindus arc allowed to take part in the other 
entertainments only a particular yction of Amhalmasis n 
allowed to act Ku fit They arc cLkyars their Vrom'*n ll 
Nangyars and the Nampiyars The Nanipiyars main concern n 
Kutiu IS to work the a close necked metallic jar with its 

mouili tied up with a piece of leather to help the acting of the 
Cakyar The Tsangyar besides b'lng an actress has also to 
help the Cakvar by sounding the cymbal generally and in some 
cases by reciting in musical tones the Sanskrit %crses which th 
latter acts 

The Cakyars the most important of those allowed to appear 
on the temple stage are it is said tl ^ descendants of Stiias 
who graced c\cry ancient Hindu court as the court bard or the 
minstrel The term itself is taken as suggcsiw-c of it inasmuch 
as It IS interpreted to be a comipi form of 5/at:>er a man of 
respectability a respect due to his wisdom and I-arning Tradi 
lion hath it that a particular suta with his family came o\ef to 
Kerala with one of the Tccumals as his courtier When his 
family* was about to ^om- extinct it vas alhwed to adopt 
into It the children of Brahmin women bom of criminal intimacy 
This procedure continues even to day Such children if invest^ • 
with the sacred thread b-comc Cakyars if not Nampiyars Th" 
girls arc taken into either section indi/Tercnlly Such is their 
mdilional nripin and this shows lhat these actors h3\c behind 
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In the carJy stages, this acting must have been modelled 
upon the old Suta’s narrations, amplified probably with exposi- 
tion and illustration, a form that is still living .n Prabaiulmin 
Kiittu, one of the three varieties of Kuttu The next step must 
have been regular dramas In those days the works of Harsa, 
and possibly of Kalidasa may have held the stage , for we find 
that the Naganartda has been a favourite piece with the Cakyars 
The next noticeable stage is when we come to the days of 
Tolan towards the close of the 8lh century A D Religion and 
the institutions intended to further it had by his time taken root 
among the people and these no longer needed the active service 
of Kuttu in the meanwhile social and political institutions had 
gr<\wn up and become more or less ngid Abuses crept m and 
the wise and far-seeing minister utilised this as a powerful 
weapon of social reform The Cakyars enjoyed absolute free- 
dom of speech on the stage Availing himself of this. Tolan 
introduced certain very effective changes Personal references, 
pointed allusions, and innuendos were the weapons put into the 
hands of the Cakyars and these they used unsparingly, whether 
the victims were princes or nobles, patncians or plebians, when 
the good of the society necessitated an exposure of their con- 
duct Of course, the senous characters are never the mouth 
piece of this satire, but only the inevitable Vidusaka From the 
da)s of Tolan down to the present time, Kuttu has been serving 
not merely as a pleasant recreation but as an effective social 
tome 

Kuttu as suggested before, has three modes of c"nterlam- 
ment. (0 Praband/iaiu Kuttu (ii) Nani:\ar Kuttu and (ni) Kutiiah 
tain Of these, the first is pure narration with exposition , th'* 
second is pure acting while only the last \ incty is a full 
fledged theatrical representation Jn the first and the last of 
these, all the three, Cakyar, Nangyar and Nampiyar, have to be 
on the stage, while m the second vanety the Okyar’s presence 
is not needed As for the time of acung the first is acted m 
the afternoon, the second just after nightfall and the last one 
Kuuyattam is generally acted only during night except when 
the Mafianataka is acted 

a Prabandham Kuttu 

In this the Nampiyar plays on the Milavu and the Nangjar 
sounds Vie cymbal in tunc with tbe Cakyar’s acting The 
Cakjar recites a veree from a Prabaiulham generally that which 
deals ivijh the story of Sri Rama, then he acts it . and after 
wards he proceeds to expound it The greatness of the actor 
in this case is to be measured not so much by his histrionic 
talents as bj his power of exposition which is often illuminated 
by ap» and suitable analogies from current social religious and 
political events of a praiseworthy or reprehansibte chancier It 
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IS here, as also in Kutiyatlam that KiUtu discharges the function 
of a cathartic The Cakyar here must be a sound scholar 
The old generation of Cakyars were great scholars, and, no 
wonder, even at the present day, their explanations, their inter* 
pretations and their appreciations hold good Thanks to the 
work done by them, Kerala has always been a strong centre of 
literary studies 

b Nangyar KuHu 

In this variety of Kuttu, the Nangyar takes the place of Cakjar 
The most interesting point in connectidn with this is that a 
woman appears on the stage Here we have only pure acting 
and naturally this affords no scope for satire The actress is 
helped by the instrumental music of the Milavu and the cytrfbal 
Dressed in a queer way, she first recites a verse and afterwards 
acts in pantomime 

c Kuityattam 

The most important variety in the Kuttu family is Kutiyattam 
where we have Sanskrit dramas staged The term itself is quite 
significant It is composed of two words. KuU. meaning 
combined and attam. meaning acting and yield the idea, com* 
bined acting It is mixed or combined either because both the 
Cakyar and the Nangyar appear on the stage to act. or because 
more characters than one appear on the stage, or because there 
IS a mixture of narration and acting, or again, as we are inclined 
to think, because of all these facts 

The first preliminary in Kutiyattam is what is known as 
Kuttupurappatii, i e . the starting of Kuttu The stage is well 
adorned with green leaves, flowers, cocoanuts and plantains A 
big lighted lamp, and a Narapara. a measure full of paddy are 
kept facing the actor When the preliminaries are arranged and 
the actor is ready to appear on the stage, the instrumental music 
is sounded On this occasion the usual music of Mtlavu and 
cymbal is supplemented by Madhalam, Kombu, and Kulal 
After sounding the Milavu the Nampiyar retires into the green- 
room and, bringing some holy water, sprinkles it upon the 
stage, reciting the Nandi-Sloka. t e the benedictory verse of the 
drama more correctly of the act that is to be staged This is 
known as Aranga Tahkkuka (spnnkling the stage with water) 
and with this are over all the items of Nandi , Then the 

Vide writer’s Note on the Nandi, BSOS, Vol VI, No 3 
pp 819-21 The reading given in the commentary, the extract 
of which was published Acre is perfectly legitimate and relevant, 
when Nandi is understood as described here It is not a mere 
recitation of a verse— it is doubtful if such a recitation forms 
part of It— but a, very elaborate ceremony done for the most 
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musical instruments are once again sounded, and after* this 
enters the Sutradhara or the stage-manager, of the play 

The Sutradhara enters the stage and treats us to a queer 
I.ind of stepping, accompanied by dancing, which is known as 
KnyacoMiituka stepping out the action After this he recites 
to the accompaniment of music, some verses, dancing m a 
peculiar W'ay all the while This is followed by the Sihapana 
of the play, or as we would put it, of tlie act Even though the 
text of the drama may have a Natt taking pan m it. she never 
makes her appearance orf the stage The Sutradhara does her 
part also -* This takes us to the end of the first day’s acting 


part within the green room, at the close of which the Sutradhara 
comes upon the stage and recites the opening verse It may be 
pointed out here that every act that the Cakyar stages has an 
introductory verse attached to it. which is to be recited at the 
close of the Nandi ceremony, and this verse forms an announce 
ment of the act that is to be staged This would mean that the 
so-called Nandi verses, in such of the dramas of (he Kerala- 
nataKa-cakra which come under the now well-known but wrong 
category of Bhasa natakacakra are but introductory verses to 
the first act and not the Nandi verses of the whole drama Cf 
Writer’s note on the subject in his uaoslation of the Diitaghatot’ 
kaca published in the Shamaa of Madras This is a very 
impottanl point particularly for Bhasites to ponder over 

** Here again is another interesting point for Bhaliles to 
ponder over The curtailment of (he character of the Nati is 
made no doubt as a measure of economy And this could easily 
be done, for it does not matenalJy affect the play When, how- 
ever. this IS done, the conversational character of (he scene 
ceases* U becomes a mere monologue by the Sutradhara 
Again when the Sthapana or Prasta\ana is thus curtailed as a 
result of economising it is but natural to expect the dropping 
out of such elements in it as tove no immediate bearing upon 
the scene they are going to represent Thus, the reference to 
the author, the history of the composition of the play and the 
occasion of its staging — these details could conveniently be 
omitted Thirdly, since Cakyars act only chosen acts at a lime, 
they have to give an introduction on more or less the same lines 
for everyont of the acts they stage Hence, we find a stereotyped 
variety of Sthapana Such a Sthapana therefore does not point 
to Bhasa’s authorship of the particular act, but it simply means 
that It was an act popular on the Kerala stage It may be 
pointed out that its mam function, as it is now presented, is to 
announce Ae mam mcident of the act or mention the mam 
character that appears on the stage This then is the result of a 
living (^ramatic technique Thus, as before, here ado the nature 
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On the second day the scene opens with the character that 
the Sutradhara has mentioned the previous day This \\in 
generally be the iKro of the pby But even nOA' the pliv 
proper is not begun for this actor acts only what forms the 
introduction to the particular act of the play which is to be 
staged This is known as htnacana and this takes us to the 
end of the second day 

Here it may be pointed oat that on no occasion is a drama 
staged in full, but only particular acts The chief reason for 
this Is probably the long period of time it may have to run and 
the practical difficulties of staging A full dcscnbtion as to how 
the Cakyar must act the various dramas is given in the books 
Kramadipika’ and Aiiu Prahtrana books which form" the 
actor's manual and guide Each Cakyar family has got copies 
of these books, but keeps them so jealously that the> are not 
easily available 

The Ntrvacana being over on the second day the man 
story begins on the third day in the case of those dramas which 
have no Vidusoka In case however, there is a Vidiisaka the 
mam story has yet to wait for three or four days For on the 
third day the Vidusaka comes on the stage and lords it over 
for the next three days at the least by the exposition of what arc 
known as Purusarthas, or the aims of life These are according 
to him, four m number (i) Vtnoda i e , the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life . (n) Vancana or deception (in> Asana le 
feastirtg. and (ii) Rajasaa le. service under kings Th* 
exposition and acting of these take four days, but are'generallv 
done in three days by rolling up the first and the second 
varieties together These four items teem with wit and humour 
It is here that the offensive social customs and manners, the 
oppressive conduct and behaviour of those m power are exposed 
and held up to censure and ndicule It is here m short that 
Kuttu appears as a powerful weapon of civic and social reform 

For the realisation of these Piintsarihas the people of the 
village of Anadfuta Manf,ala le, the Villat’e of /lltnrac\ 
assemble together under the leadership of the village priest 
whose qualification for this post by the way is that neither 
he nor his father nor his fathers father ever studied any Marttro 
or Tanlra' Of those assembled the most important arc the 
Unm Nampiitins the various types of Ambalavas^ and the 
Na>ar element comprising the loool magnates and th'' temple 
musicians Here we have the unit of a Kerala Hindu MlIaEe 
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There IS. \t must be remembered, only one actor on the stage 
and he has to act the assembling of this crowd, their deliberat 
mg as to what should be done to realise the aims of life, their 
bickerings and finally -their coming to a decision The Cakjar 
here figures as a perfect mimic fa impersonating this typical 
assemblage one bv one, the actor takes the opportunity to 
ridicule their social and moral vices In this case it goes without 
sajing that the success of acting depends entirely on the actor s 
power of mimicry 

Vinodti is acted on the third day of Kutiyattain The 
people of the ViUast of Illtferac\ having assembled, they set 
about devising means as to how best they can satisfy their 
animaj passion This occasion is utilised to indulge in a lot 
of abuse on the immorality current in the society The names 
of so nian> ladies are suggested one after another, but wch 
one IS given up for the reason that she has some failing or other 
Here, Oien, we have a process of elimination wherein are dis 
pla)"^ all the failings that man and woman arc together liable to 
U need scarcely ^ said that tf's unsparing annual satire has been 
exerting a wry salutary influence m keeping up the tone of 
social morality Tbe next item, Vcncana is generally mixed up 
with Vmoda The Vtddt. fool one amongst the viUagen. is 
made the thief, and the occasion is utilized for much moralizing 
of a verj valuable nature . ^ , 

On the fourA day we have the third of the Furusarthas 
described and acted Here no sort of curtailing is ever rnatje or 
allowed to be made The feast is desenbed and the feasting 
js acted most realistically, the Vtdusaka playing the role of an 
ideal glutton Here we have mimicry in the purest and the most 
realistic form teeming v/ilh illustrations, brimful of humour, so 
much so that even a chronic dyspeptic wall evince the keenest 
relish for a feast, if only he were to see this acting 

On the fifth day we ha\e Raiase\a the last of the Purti^^- 
thas acted, when the ruling chief and his magnates corne up for 
their sliare The assembled villagers discuss among ihemselves 
as to who IS the best king under whom they could take 
One suggests the chief of this place, another of that place i oe 
tanous suggestions are over ruled m favour of a particular 
chief In this process of elimination the whole machinery ot 
government has its weakness revealed The Cakyar ventilates 
the gne -ancej of the ruled He desenbes in piUful 
hard lot of the people in general and of the subordinate oincers 
The numerous sufferings, physical and mental, which 
to endure consequent upon the carelessness, incoasideralcne^ 
and indifference of the masters arc portrayed m but too vivid 
wlours Even the crowned and annointed chief is not exempt 
uom the criticism of the Cakyar. and this is true even at tne 
present day His acts which are oppressive or obnoxious or un- 
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popular arc mercilessly exposed Hts policy, \\hcn it is not 
conducive to the well being of the people, is cnliciscd downright 
In short, the Cakyar brings home to the ruler how the people 
view him and his acts And note this is done often and fir the 
most part m the very presence of royalty, a presence wh ch 
only makes the Cakyar more unspanngly eloquent Such open 
unsparing criticism was, it need scarcely be said, very valuable 
m those pre-newspaper days in that it tended to improve both 
the ruler and the ruled In this /ealure Xuf/u fulfils the unc 
tions which the Miracle plays of mcdwval Europe were per- 
forming The three P’s, the butt of the actors, in our case m-*an 
evidently men in authority, religious and secular 

Aftt.r this long process of elimination, the leader comes to 
the conclusion that there is only one king on the face ot the 
globe who IS worthy of being served and that is none other than 
the hero of the drama they intend to stage, and the motley crowd 
of villagers start away to take service under him Thus is this 
long introduction, perhaps not strictly dramatic as some may be 
inclined to think, but none the less entertaining and mslructive, 
connected with the drama to be staged 

On the sixth day of the KMoaff^tnj. the Cakyars act the 
chosen scene of the chosen drama All the characters appear 
on the stage, the male part being taken by Cakyars. and (he 
female part by Nangyars Even on this occasion the characters, 
except Vidusaka never speak, but only use the gesture language 
whiclvis greatly helped by the expressiveness of the eyes and the 
face The actors come dressed m character, dressed indeed tn 
a queer way The mode of dressing is different in the case of 
the characters of different dramas Thus for instance the * 
characters of Jimutavahana, (he hero of the Na''ananda ana 
Arjuna, the mam character en the Dhananiaya and Sri Rama 
of the Ranwnaiakus appear m different costumes The in- 
evitable Vtdusaka appears m his wrird dress The mam func- 
tion of this character u to recite for the benefit of the masses a 
vernacular translation of every verse that the hero acts Tlic 
pan played by him m this respect is \ery significant inasmuch 
as this marks a deviation in our mode of representing a Sanskrit 
drama, the more so because no provision is made for such a 
process in the dramas themselves Here then, we have an in- 
no\ation introduced by a discerning critic to make the dramt 
more popular Tradition assigns this honour als» to Tolan 
This was also important in that m this we may see the first 
beginnings of Mampravalam which arose from the need for 
a hybrid language for the use of the Vidi4\aka a language worthy 
of the character This language is charatlerised by the prepon- 
derance of Sanskrit Thus was begun for the use of the Sanskrit 
btage a type of language which in due course came to be looked 
upon as the fiorm of cultured Malayalam style 
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According to the tradition of the CaVyars tlie number of 
Acts in which they can train themselves, or arc trained, is 
<cvcnly-two, including the one>act dramas and Prahasanas 
Many of these are identified and they are the following: 

1. Subhadra-Dhananjayai 

2. Tapati-samvarana ; 

3. Nagananda ; 

4. Mahanataka ; 

The different acts of these four dramas. Nos 1-4. have no 
special names, so far as we know: 

5. Malla\ ilasa : 

6. a Kalyana-suugandhika ; 

7. Madhyama-vyayoga : 

8. Bhagavad’ajjuka ; 

9. Sri’Krsna-duta or Dittavakya,-^ 

10. Diita-ghatotkaca 

11. Kar'na-bhara or Karnakavaca 

12. Urub/ianga?^ 

Nos. 5 — 12 have only one act each, named as above. 

13. Pancaratra. 

The names of two of the acts are available. They are: 
Vcltanka and Bhisma'diuonka. 

14. /tvminrflAn.’® 

The names of the first five acts have been obtained. Tl*y 
Jre (fl) Annotanka. (b) Didonka, (c) Abhisnriyanka, (d) Pananka 
and (e) Matametianka. 

1 5 Ascarya-cudaniani. 

The following are the names of the acts . (n) Parnasalaka, 
(b) Surpamkanka. (c) Maya’(Sfta)nka. {d) Jatayuvadanka, (e) 
Asokavanikanka, and (/) Anguliyanka 

16. Abli'iseka-naiaka: 

The names of three acts only are available and they are: 
(<J) Bnlivadha. (ft) TorattaMidha, and (c) Mayastrmnnka. 

1 7. Praltmii-naiaka : ^ ‘ 

The V arious names of the acts arc : (d) Vicchincobhisekanka, 
(ft) Vilapaitka. (r) Pralinwnka, (d) Atav\amnnka, (c) Ravatianka, 
{/) Bhnraimiko. and (g) AbhtsekanKa 

18 Pratilna-yougandharaymia'. 

■*’ — The writer has published critical translation* with 

of these dramas; — in the People’s Friend, Trivandrum . 

Shamda, Madras : — and ** — the Maharaja’s College 
Ernakulam. — the Shama’a, Madras: — T‘h» 

urnal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. ’ , 
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The acts are named as follows (n) Maitiranka (h) Malia 
senanka and (c) Arattanka 

19 ^vapna vascnadalta 

The SIX acts are respectively known as (fl) Brahma 
caryanka (b) Pantatlanka (c) Puniitanka (cl) SepbaUkanka 
(e) Svapnanka and U) Citraphoiakanka 

20 Balacanta 

One act of this is t«mcd MaHanka the names of other acts 
are not available • 

21 Carudatta 

According to a Cakyar one of the acts of this drama n 
known as Vosantasenanka 

2"? Sri krsna-cartta 

23 Umada vasavadaiia 

24 Sakuntala 

These twenty four dram'»5 arc connected with our stact 
They may ^ broadly classed under three heads (n) those 
that are popular even to day (f>) those that were once popular, 
and (c) those- that are only traditionally reported to be popular 
Under the first head may be included the first eight Under 
the head (e) come the last thrix dramas mentioned abow and 
of these two are yet unknown while the last was puw on boards 
oi^ly once Under the head (6) may be put down all the rwSl nl 
the dramas in the above list 

The two dramas, Dhatianjaya and Tapau sau arana are Jhe 
productions of Kulasckhara one of the Pcrumals of Kerala 
who appears to have lived in the middle of the 8th century 
AD They were wriitea for the Kerala stage by a Kerala 
Pnnee They have also a commentary written by the authors 
coarticf from the actor’s point of view These commentaries are 
therefore ve^’y important documents for the students of the 
Kerala stage though Dr Mm T G Sasln of Trivandrum did 
not think fit to publish them 

The hiagananda has oeen and is still a very popular clnma 
on our stage a popularity which may to a great extent bw 
explamed by the fact that Kerala was the last stronghold of 
Buddhism and Jainism in India This dmma has taxed thf 
actors’ and the stage mar agers’ ingenuity to* the last I'tnjl 
Tradition says that even the fourth act used to b' realistically 
staged the actor impecsonaling Caruda actually flving thfoueli 
airl The last j.jcc^'ssful flight was made at Irinjalikuda when 
the actor actually rose out of the temple stage and flew throuch 
air and safely perched himself on the top of a hill about one 
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and a half mile to the north of the temple T?ie hill is ’even 
row known as Kiitfu-parampn About two centuries ago an 
attempt at flight was made under the patronage of ihe then 
Maharaia of Cochin at his headquarters at Kunkad a village 
tour miles away from Tnpunmura But it ended unsucccssful>>. 
for the actor who manipulated ihc cords — I doiM know the 
exact significance of the word — failed in hts work and cons" 
quently the actor came to gnef Since then the attempt has not 
been lepeated U will form a \aluable addition to our know* 
ledge, if complete directions regarding the flying can be got 
The second act of the drama, containing the suicide scenw t« 
being acted even now A fairly long piece of cloth is iwisttd 
round with a noose made at one end and the other end is fixed 
to the celling The character inserts her neck in the noose — 
women alone arc allowed to imperson ite this character — and 
■ rushes down in a giddy whirl about five feet From 0 wir point 
of view this IS no doubt an achievement 

The Maha-nataka is traditionally looked upon not as an 
original Nataka but as one compiled from various dramas The 
ore peculianiv connected with it is that it is the only drama 
that IS acted during day*time 

The Bhoi;a\adaiiuka is a little Praha^ana which has once 
been very popular on our stage it has an elaborate commen 
tary detailing how to stage it The text proper does not contain 
the name of the author, but the colophon in one of the manus* 
enpts in the Paliyam Mss Librarv assigns it to Bodhayana 
This and the Matta\tlasa constitute the two fiarces popular on 
our stage 

The Kahanasausharulhlka is a popular drama with thi< 
drama is connected the famous Ofasaranrliam It affords ex- 
cellent scope for acting and is the work probably of a Chkvar 

Amongst the five onc*act dramas, the most popular is the 
Diita\ok\n or Snkrsiinaiita js it is called Tlie other dramas 
of the scries also must have been staced because extracts from 
them are found in a manuscript which contains all the scenes 
to be acted in a particular temple m Travancore Tlie Punen- 
rotra and the A\imaraka might have been popular stage plays 
but now they arc not commonly staged even though they afford 
ample scope for Cakyars to act 

The Ascary,acifdamant, the Abhistka nntaka and ihsPraiiina 
namkn— these three constitute the twenty-one acts depicting the 
life of Sn Rama They have been always very popular, though 
at the present lime they act only a few select scenes These 
three dramas arc known among Cakyars as Cerna abhiseU 
Vali}a-abhscka and Padiikabhistka Of the next three dramai 
at least one act of one of them, the ?>I(ill(inka of the lialociiniti 
has been popular Regardinz th Cartuliitia no information is 
yet available as regards its even having betn pbpular on our 
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Stage The Snkrsnacarita remains yet to be discovered, tf it may 
not be identified with the Bdacartia 

The Umada vasaxadalta which is a work of Saktibhadra 
the author of the Cudamani, might have been a popular stage 
play, but It is yet to be discovered The Saktiniala tradition 
sayi. was once put on the stage, but whun the Cakyar acted the 
opening scene, he spoiled his eyes when he looked at two objects 
in opposite directions, as the scene required After this ex- 
penence. it has not been staged 

Enough now has been said to shtJw that many dramas have 
been popular on our stage, the total number of acts prepared 
for the stage being seventy-two according to the oral testimony 
of a Cakyar If this be true, some dramas yet remain to be 
discovered * 

Taking Kiitta as a whole, we have here in a limited way 
dance and music, narration and exiwsition. imitation, represen- 
tation and pantomime acting There is enough difference m the 
mode of acting the different varieties of this family and the 
sympathetic audience has enough food for enjoyment, both 
intellectual and aesthetic Not only that, it has done much for 
educating our society and for raising the standard of our literary 
culture No doubt Kuitu is steadily declining in popularity, and 
a detailed study of the same deserves to be made because of 
Its instrmsic worth and because of its dramatic and historical 
importance And even now it is not too late The so-called 
modern refinements of the stage have not begun to exert their 
influence: on Kutfu It stilf continues in its antique mode of 
representation The mode of dressing the mode of acting and 
the m^c of staging— m short the stage technique — has remained 
the same, probably since the days of Tolan, i e , probably a little 
over a millennium 

Reference has been made in the preceding section to Kuitom 
ic/o/n— TTieatre temples, where KutUt is staged— and we shall 
not better conclude than dealing with these interestin’ 
structures In the Cochin State two such structures exist, one at 
Innjalakuda and the other at Tnchur They are by no means 
ancient structures In structural details and in appearance they 
are alike 

The theatre temple at Tnchur is situate to the north west 
of the sanctum sanctorum and lies east and west with two 
mam entrances, one north and the other south The, basement 
stands about four feet above the level of the ground and is 
•worked in granite with all the detail-omamentation of the 
adhisthana in the orthodox fashion The superstructure is made 
of wooden rails Entering the theatre from the south one finds 
a raised platform in the centre of the structure running east and 
west divided into three distinct parts, the central portion being 
lugher than thu one on the cast or west The western-most part 
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constitutes the grccn'room which is marked oil from the rtM 
by screen walk It has l%o divisions, one reserved for males 
and the other for females The eastern part is the auditorium 
where the Brahmin aristocracy seats itself The central portion 
which IS slightly higher than the auditorium forms the stage 
proper It is a square area with an ornate ceding supported by 
omamemed pillars We noucc there the exquisite wood carving 
on the ceiling — the figure of Narada From the green room are 
two entrances into the stage and between them is located the 
musical instruments All around this central flat there art 
pillars to support the roohng The roof is copper sheeted and 
adorned by three golden domes The whole forms an imposing 
structure It is a general rule that the theatre should be m front 
of the temple to its right, so that the actors will be facing idol 
when they act 

Thii takes us to the end of our present study of the Kcrali 
Theatre 1 have in the course of the paper surveyed sixteen 
\ancues ol reprcsenialions popularly current m Kerala 1 mav 
not have exhausted the varieties and types my descriptions have 
been meagre and scrappy and this could not be oihenvjse for 
the information on the subject has to be colkctcd from strolling 
bands of actors However, enough I believe, has been said to 
show that here is a little known but wide field for research 
which promises to elucidate some asp),cls of our ancient culture ^ 



CHAPTER X 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA* 

Q \ Amuiyv Cii\Ran Viduhhusan 

Historical records relating to ancient India male it abundantly 
clear tint from the remotest times Indians have been keen 
enthusiasts of music 

Even in the early Vcdic period. Aryan women wouId»devotc 
much of their lime each day to dancing singing and playing 
musical instruments These were diversions they could not 
even think of foregoing So assiduously did they cultivate these 
arts, in fact that not even the most tricing detail would escape 
their notice Music singing and dancing played an important 
part m the ritual of sacnhcial ceremonies, the celebration of 
festivals and. or course, were indispensable on all occasions of 
sport or merry*making 

From an early age both boys and g rU were given dancing 
and singing lessons, though actually the girls virtually appro 
priated dancing as their exclusive domain 
In the Rig-Vcda (10,85) we find 
^Semoh prathomo Vivtdc Candharvo M\icln nihimli 
Trfiyo Agiushte pausturnaite imnudi\ai<\h Rk 40 
‘The daughter was first married to Soma. next, to 
Gandharva and then to Agnt Last of all she was given in 
marnaac to a man ' From this Vedic pronouncement it is to 
be inferred that girh were first taught to prepare Soma luice . 
next, they were mstrucicd in dancing . after that they were 
trained in the procedure of sacrificial ceremonies Only, after 
dll these stages of instruction were they given m mamage 
A line in the Rig>Veda testifies to the fact that it v^as custo* 
mary for girls to smg while engaged in the preparation of Soma 
juice So common was dancing among girls that, in the Vedic 
period, even servant girls would attain a high stage of pro- 
liciency in the art There is a passage m the Black Yajuricda 
(/— 5 — 10) which describes a scene where *Mar/iliya' fire li 
burning while all around it servant girls carrying water pitchers 
on their heads are dancing and stamping their feet rhythmicallv 
on the ground Songs accompanied the dance This is a truly 
delightful picture' 

* Translated by Praiap Bonueijcc from the original Bengali 
article published m “Fiabisi”, 1336 B S 
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Men Ignorant of music were nol popular HJth girlsL* Tl e 
lattei were so well versed in music lliat thej would pray for c 
liusbind who was familiar with and appreciated the mntical arU 
(Black ^ajur\cda — 6—1—6) It seems that the dearest wish of 
people at that time was to laugh and d».nce t’lcir waj ibroug’i 
life 

It is expressly stated in the Kaus/iir/i Drahtnam (20 that 
dancme singing ^nd the playing of musical instruments formed 
an important part of certpin Vtdic nifs Chanting was practiS'^d 
from the earliest Vedic times It is siid that Sarasuati uould 
dance to the far vibrating rhythmic beat of the contrasting ccen 
Ud and unaccented tones of the ch-nting Vedic priests and that 
It ivas out of this that Prajjpaii Bral ma disco\cn.d the metrical 
scheme 

San a\c(l(idim ^i/rm sanfOQiafa p famahah 

The time came when both thos*' who sup^rvued the sacti 
ficial ntes as also those who simply came to watch began to 
find irksome the dull chanting of the sacrificial priests which 
seemed to clash most harshly with the recitations of the official 
ing priests It became necessity to devise some means whcrcbv 
the general public could be drawn to and entranced by the 
sacrificial ceremonies To remedy the defects in the scniccs 
& new class of prieMs known as Udgatas were brought into 
being It was their duty to chant it tiic sjcnficial ceremonies 
The chants were lines from the Rr Veda set to music It is 
apparent, therefore that the origins o' a cultivated kaowlcdge 
and development of the musical arts I e in the $ama Veda It 
was after this that the fountain of music started to gush ' 

It \ as incumbent nn all at that period to conduct their 
sacrifices stricdy according <o the Vedic ind music played 
an important part in the ceremonies In the conduct of the 
Asvamedha yajna (Horse Sacnficv) two 'Vina players w«.rc 
require! to play their instruments One of these was to be a 
Bnhmir who would plav by day and Ihu other a Ksh iiriya 
who performed at nichl For the Purushamedha yajna (Human 
Sacrificial Ccrumony) the Vina and a great many other musical 
instruments were played There would also be songs and 
dances In the Mahavrata ceremony thi-rc was a large 
variety of both songs and dances While this ceremonv 
was in progress young girls would dance all around the 'jc-ih 
cial grounds Before their dance v as completed marricJ women 
too would loin tn a dance 

There was even something approaching drama issociaivl 
ndth this ceremony Ouarreb and battles would be simuht-d 
Dispates staged over the saW of 'Soma and the representation of 
a battle between Sudras and Aryans were ifcnis vvxll worth 
wa ching dmmg the Mahavrata service 
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There IS a reference in the Rig*Vtda to dancing to the 
musical jnstrumcnl ‘Mandira*, which was then known as an 
‘Aghatr In regard to the Purushamedha yajna there is a refc* 
rcnce to the forcible introduction of drummers These drummers 
were called ‘Adambiraghal* 

There were many types of ‘Vina* m those days One wa'- 
called the ‘Karkarf Another, constructed out of knotted 
creepers, vs as known as the *Kandavin This latter instrument 
was used for the M ihabrata service ct another variety of 
‘Vina* knovsn as a 'Ban* would also be played ut the same cere 
mony 

A special institution of the Vedic Age was that of the 
•Sabh i’ (Assembly) and ‘Samili’ (Association) At these Assfni 
blics and Associations village and parochial matters were 
regularly discussed Ihev also served, however, ns centres of 
entertainment cultural pursuits ami relaxation In some ways 
they were simil ir in these respects to the clubs of today People 
would drop in and chat, games would be organized, recitations 
delivered lessons arranged in dancing, singing and the playing 
of musical instruments, and debates on dillcrent subjects would 
be held from time to time The Vedic Aryans devoted much 
of their time to these occupations Drama was unknown, how- 
ever and not a single reference to theatres or pUys is to be 
fuiind It IS impossible to determine precisely huw drama 
originated in India Writing in dulogue form particularly in 
the shape of question and answer, was a popular mode of ex- 
pression among the' Vedic and Pauranic wnters' indeed, this 
form descended intact to many post-Pauranic wntincs too The 
form is very common in Sanskrit literature In m my parts of 
the Rig- Veda there arc to be found lengthy conversations bet- 
ween gods and ‘Rishis’ (Seers) In particular, reference may be 
made to the dialogues of Pururava and Urvusi (10, 9S), Varuna 
and Indra (4. 42) and Yama and Yami (10, 10) 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to call the Puranas tv 
succession of dialogues between dilTerent people Much dia 
logue IS also to be found in the Upanishads Though no actual 
drama appears during the Vedic Age there is much of dancing 
singing mimicry, theatrical gestures and dialogue It is pro- 
bable that these gradually changed and assumed a new form 
This seems a fogicaf conclusion as songs and dancers play so 
important a part m Indi m drama These are the clues to the 
origin of drama ihat ara to be found in the liicnture of the 
Vedic Age If in no other section, a suggestion of drama i<: 
ipparent m the question and answer dialogue between Pant and 
Sarama in the 10th book of the Rig Veda (Sukta 108) It is a 
lencthy passage taking up eleven verses The substance of three 
nf these verses, is ci'cn b-lovv to serve as examples 
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P\NIS \ND SAR\M\ • 

1) Pams — What is it tint has farouglK jou hare ^ 
U IS indeed a long ]Ournc> that >ou hj\e undertaken and 
one. moreoscr, that can never be accomplished if joa 
should look back even once W'hat special treasure do ue 
posacss that sliould luxe drawn >ou here ' Ho. many 
nights did jou spend on the way * How did you manage 
to cross the river'’ 

2) Sarama — I ^omc as Indra’s envoy Pams, voa 
have acquired great wealth of cattle here 1 desire to lake 
your herds It was the water that protected me Tlie water 
was afraid that 1 might leap over it and go my wav and thus 

• vas I able to cross the river 

3) Pams — So, Sarama. you have come as Indra’s 
emoy, have you*’ What is he like, this Indra of yours ’ 
What is his appearance*’ He may come here if he chooses 
and we shall rccciv'c him as a fnend He may take charge 
of our cows 

A study of Vcdic literature goes to show (hat originally 
dancing was concerned with rhythmic steps only and it was 
later that appropriate body movements were introduced Lilda 
by iiUlc, singing too was added At that time people were in 
the habit of making a few amorous gestures before staring to 
dance Gradually, amorous gestures and an exhibition of coque* 
try became formally incorporated in the dance pattern It is 
probable that along with ilus there were also introduced such 
features as mimicry, theatrical gestures and dialogue This, m 
turn, led to the evolution of drama proper At first the per- 
former was only required to make gracelul and attractive body 
and hand movements while dancing That is exactly the defini- 
tion of dancing as given in WorMAa-jYiriwyo (I3lh Ontury) 
v^ngov i/tjhepm aisis/nam /anacfiirfonuranjnnani 
A’ltfemr darsitam yaira narfanani kalh\ate lader 
There is no reference to drama in the literature cf the 
‘Sutras’ At a later penod a few references are to be found 
Panml (4-3-110 &. Ill) refers to two ‘Sutras’, one ilie ‘Nata- 
Smra’ and the other the ‘Bhikshu Sutra’. The author of the 
Jaixoct Jhe jvaxMs as ^hUab Aod xif xbr laww as PAcavaijA Tive 
‘Bhikshu-Sulra’ must be the ’Brahma-Sutra’ The ‘Naia-SLira’ 
referred te cannot be traced Panini stales in the first lina 
(4-3-110) that Shilah was the author and goes on to sa\ in the 
following lire (4-3 111) that it is was 'spoken by a ’Rishi’ named 
Knshasta Panini is the first lo use the tenn ‘Nala*. Nowhere is 
it to be found in Vedic literature Panmi has defined the tern 
‘Nata’ as ihc rules followed by the NVatas’ (Perfomers) Bet 
whether or not there was any distinction in Panim’s days bet- 
ween ‘Natja’ and ‘Nrtva’ (Darce) cannot Ip arccrtained In 
14 
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Sanskrit the term ‘Nrf is used in place of ’Nata’. anJ ‘Nri’ in 
Sanskrit means ‘to dance ’ No word can be found in the Sans* 
knt language which expressly means ’to act in drama’ But there 
« a word m Prakrit — ‘Nata’ which docs mean precisely this 
There were, broadly speaking two classes of people m 
aiineiu India, an upper class and a lower class The former 
spoke Sanskrit and the latter Praknt It would be more prtcise, 
actually, to say that a small section only of the upper class, the 
most scholarly group, spoke Sanskrit , Moreover women even 
of the upper class but rarely spoke Snnskrit, and would habitu 
ally use Prakrit Praknt m fact, was the popular language and 
•suice scholars then, as indeed at all limes, were but few m 
number a mere handful of people would regularly converse in 
Sanskrit It is doubtful if the term ‘Nata originated from this 
acteci group is more lilclj that it was borrowed by them 
from Prakrit when drama came into being In Panini's time, 
ilierefore, as also in that of his creai commentator Patanjali, the 
learned few would converse in Sanskrit and the general public 
in Praknt Tlie word ‘Nata’ is found m Panim’s Works and is 
•ls«.> referred to m Patanjall’s Commentary The former dates 
bxck to at least die SlU century B C and the latter to the 2nd 
century DC It rny be safely assumed, therefore, that the 
word ’Nata’ along with drama proper came into being ccrtnmly 
sot later than the 8th century D C Bharata who is of a Inter 
period than Panini, defines ‘Nata* as a person who acts (imitates) 
ilie various situations prevailing in the world, as associittd 
«uh emotional states and sentiments 

Nafa iti (iluiiiarfliobhuiani nalayaii loka\rnaniam 
Rasabhabasamjukioh jasmat lasmat twlo bhnvci 
THL BIRTH OF DRAMA AS RCLATbD IN THL NAT^ASVSTRA 
Mahcndra and other gods requested Brahma to create a fifth 
Vedti for all classes of people Deciding to do so he brought 
to mind the four Vedas He then composed the Nal>n-Vcdd 
(Veda of Drama) From the Rig-Veda he extracted the requi- 
site words from the Sama-Veda the portion relating to music 
and songs, from the Yajur-Veda the quality of acting and from 
Ihc Atharva Veda the element of Rasas Then, seeing the snge 
Bharata standing before him he snid. “The Festival of Indra’s 
Banner is now being celebrated Use the Natya-Veda at this 
function ” *> 

Tlic play that Bharata staged on this occasion depicted llie 
defeat of the demons by the gods This theme infuriated the 
demons who tried to obstruct the performance In a fit of rage 
Indra then seized the banner and with the flagpole belabourLd 
iJjc demons so furiously that they crumbled to pieces From 
this incident the Banner of Indra Festival came to be known 
»s The Crumbling, up Festival ’ (Jarjarotsab) 
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The presentation of two plajs arc referred to in Bhimia’s 
Nalyasastrd At the beginning of the fourth chapter Bturata 
addresses Brahma saying — ^“Thc stage has been set up in hca\en 
Prayers to the god ot the stage have been completed Command 
me now as to what plSy is to be performed ” At Brahma's 
command there was then staged at these premises his own 
play ‘Amnta Manthana* The gods were delighted with the per* 
formance But Mahadeva had not seen this and Brahma pressed 
him to see a pliy On his.acrcing to do so Brahma instructed 
Bharata to get his dramatic troupe prepared Behind the Him i* 
byas the play ‘Tnpuradaht’ was presented specially for Siva 
(Mahadeva) The acting delighted him, but noting the absence 
of any dances in the performance he said 

yflsc/ia>a»i pi(narans(tstii t\a\a snddhah pnnoiiUih 
EfcKlMnnstniaschayam ‘Cfniro naim bhostshsitu 

b!al\usiisirii 4 14 

The 'Poorbaranga’ that you have exhibited is quite well 
But It would have been much better if you had added dance to 
It ’ On hearing M'lhadeva Svayambhu usL.ed him to show the 
vanous movements of dance Maliadcva then called m Tandu 
and said *'Pra\oy,tvn(Uii,iiboramiint(.haksha Bharaia\a \oi — 
S'atvasastra 4 6 

At Mahadeva’s command Tandu gave Bharata detailed in* 
structions in the art of dancing As dancing was thus origin illy 
taught by Tandu it 's commonly referred to a Tandava’ » 
After this Bhar'ita would stage plays m heaven m which 
^ods, jcmi'gods and 'Apsans’ (Heavenly nymphs) would take 
part These performers gradually became adept in the art and 
started composing plays themselves In one of the plays com- 
posed by them there were some slighting references to ‘Rishis’ 
(Seers) The Rishis were deeply offended when they saw this 
play and laid a curse as follows on the hundred or so performers 
who had taken part m it 

YasmadajnanamadoiwiaKa na chcclichaMna\att\nah 
Tosmadctadbhi bhaxcilam kiijratiiun msanwshyar, 
Rshmam Dnihmanunancha sa m\a\asainniianiL 
N'trhrtilutwuw mr«6h« (H«) Sudrocharo hltuvts/ivatt 

— S’aiy as astro Ch 36 
This brdight about their fall and their reduction to the 
s‘ate of ‘Sudras* (The lowest caste) Bharata and a number of 
gods then implored the seers for forgi\cn^>'S Taking pity, the 
‘Rishis’ withdrew the first part of the curse Shortly afterwards 
Nahjsh conquered heaven After seeing some pljvs performed 
m heaven he requested Bharata to arrance for stage performances 
at his capi al cit\ Bharata then ordered his company, of a hund- 
red to ceme to Nahusha's kingdom on eanh There th^y per- 
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forniLij plays assisted by eaiihly women These women had 
children by them who also grew up to be great actors Later, 
when freed from the curse, the company returned to heaven 

It is difficult to draw any hrm conclusions about the origin 
of drama from the descriptions found in Bharatas ‘Natyasastra’ 
It can be safely deduced however that pUys and theatres came 
into existence before tins Sisira was written It is also certain 
that at that period women too would take part in stage per- 
formances 

Doll dances were m vogue in India at a very ancient period 
There are references to tlKse in the Mahabharata Strings were 
used for these doll dances The man who manipulated the 
strings which caused the dolls to dance was called the '6utra 
dhara’ (Stringholder) Later when actual men and women 
started taking part in plays the stage director was still called 
the Stringholder (Sutradhara) although, of course, there was no 
need for the use of strings This clearly proves that doH-dancing 
IS more ancient than drama Although drama did not actually 
spring from doll-dancing the latter certainly assisted in the 
development of tlie former 

In the old days the common people would perform plays 
in their normal spoken language But it should always be borne 
in mind that plays formed part of a religious ceremony Plays 
were presented to the general public in the form of *Yatras\ and 
this term establishes the fact that plays were part of a religious 
ceremony as it denotes a function connected with some festival 
in honour of a god or goddess Even today the plots of many 
plays presented to the public arc drawn from stones m the* 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata about gods and goddesses or 
heroes and heroines 

When rulers became interested in stage plays the quality of 
dranaa rapidly improved and the Sanskrit language began to be 
used on the stage On occasions such as the Spring Festival etc 
It became customary for plays to be staged m the rulers’ palaces 
and court poets started writing plays For the general public 
however, plays continued to be presented m ‘Yatra’ form m open 
fields 

In Asoka’s first Rock Edict the word ‘Samaj’ is used m two 
different senses The following passage occurs in the wntings 
at Girnar • 

1 Prdbhu lutavyam na chg samaio katavyo bahukam 
Dosam samajamhi pasaii deionam Piyadast Ra/a 

2 Asti Pitii e kacha samaja sadhumafa Devanam piyasa 

D R Bhandarkar (.Indian Antiquary 1913, pp 255 58) 
and N G Majumdar have discussed the term ‘Samaj’ at consi- 
derable length From many examples drawn from both Brahma- 
mc and Buddhist literature /nd An 1918 pp 221-23). the former 
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has efTectuely demonstrated mat the word ‘Samaj’ has two mean* 
mgs In the above Edict of Asoka the word ‘Samaj’ m the first 
line in used to mean a place where people could be entertained 
with songs, dancing and other fonn> of amusement, and it is 
clear that Asoka regarded these as aicred institutions Majum- 
dar supports this interpretation He points out that Vatsayana. 
Ill his ‘Kama*Sutra’ (pp 49*51 Chowkhamba Sansknt Series) has 
referred to ‘Samaj’ in connection with the staging of plays He 
has described them as religious institutions of the penod 
•Vatsayna sajs that custom required m those days that the priests 
in charge of the temple of Saraswati should arrange for a ‘Samaj’ 
on each day that ended a lunar fortnight or month Actors 
from elsewhere would come and perform The plays staged on 
these occasions were known as ‘Prekhnam’ On the following 
day the priests would congratuUte the actors and after that 
another play would be staged if necessary Performances could 
also be stopped if the audience so desired 

From Vatsayana’s statement it becomes clear that ‘Samaj’ 
was a form of drama with strong religious associahons for it 
was at the temple of Bageswan Saraswati. the goddess of 
drama ard theatres, that it would be performed 

From the Buddhist ‘Jatakas* it becomes apparent that ‘Samaj* 
was used in the sense of stage plays From the ‘Kanab Jataka* 
we also learn that there were various groups of actors who would 
perform in different towns and villages 

There is a reference m the Ramayana (2 67-15) to plays and 
actors In ‘Sloka’ 2*67*3 the word ‘Natakanismaha’ is used Jn 
‘Sloka’ 2-1-27 the word ‘Byamisrakasu’ of mixed origin is used 
to denote a stage play Keith has stated that there is nowhere 
m the Ramayana any suggestion of stage plays This statement 
would appear to be inaccurate, for. m the Ajodhya Kanda of 
the Ramayana (57*15) the undemoted lines are to be found 
Narajake janapade prahrshtanatanarlakah 
Vfsmaischa sa/uaja/scfio \ardhanie roshtranardburah 
Natas remain in a very happy state in festivals and society, 
that IS in dramatic repiesentation. but their welfare is not 
promoted in a kingdom without a king People considered stage 
plays a means of extending the influence of flic state Rulers 
too probably support^ theatres as a medium of public educa- 
tion References to drama are to be found in the cave edict 
traced on cave walls at Nasik in the 19th year of the reign of 
Pulamayi. the son of Vasisilia, as abo m the edict of the emperor 
Khatbel at Hathigumpha Pulamayi gained greatly in populanty 
with Ills people by arranging for plays to be sta^ at festivals 
‘Gandhaba-Bcdabudha’ King Kharbcl*, in the third year of his 

* Journal of the Behar and Onssa Research, Society, 1917 
p* 455 . 
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retgn, delighted his subiects by setting up an institution to stage 
plays at festivals 

. Sansknt drama is bound by a number of strict rules, but is 
rich in art and skill Dramatists must adhere closely to the 
regulations laid down in the ‘Sastras’ There is a special ‘&stra’ 
known as the ‘Natyasaslra’ which embodies these rules govern* 
ing the composition of stage plaNS Detailed instructions are 
given regarding matters such as the qualities necessary in one 
who aspires to be a skilled actor, the language and style to be 
used in dramatic works, the type of plot that is suitable etc 
The Sansknt play does not attempt to present a realistic view 
of everyday life It relics largely on evoking the right sentiments 
(Rasas) The play’s purpose is accomplished if this evoking of 
sentiments appropriate to the themC is brought about by the 
grace and skill of the language and gestures To appreciate to 
the full a Sanskrit play tt is necessary to have a knowledge of 
these 'Rasas’ 

It IS difhcuU to determine the precise age of Sanskrit Drama, 
as It has not yet been ascertained exactly how or when it 
evolved The specimens to be found in the available literature 
belong to a stage when the art had developed somewhat No 
specimens are available of this art in us infancy 

It was believed for some tunc that ’Mnchchakatika* was 
the oldest known Sanskrit play This etror was dispelled when 
Sylvain Levi published his book ‘Le Theatre Indian' which con- 
vinced people that (his play was written at a much later date 
The ‘oldest known Sanskrit plav acknowledged to have been 
written in the 4ih century A D is therefore ‘Malabikagnimitra 
Kalidasa, the author of the play, was a poet who lived m the 
reign of Vikramaditya the second Chandragupta which lasted 
from 375 A D to 4!3 A D But Kalidasa himself acknowledges 
m this play that many excellent works of drama had appeared 
before then From the prologue of the play we learn the names 
of such distinguished precursors of Kalidasa in the dramatic art 
as Dhabak, Saumillya, Kabiratna etc No complete play bv any 
of these dramatists has come down to us In May, 1910, how- 
ever, the celebrated South Indian scholar Ganapati 

Saslri discovered in an old library m Travancore ten 
manuscripts containing portions of plays by a dramatist called 
Vasa A few more manuscripts of the same kind were dis- 
covered latci The style of this dramatist is excelWnt but gives 
no indication of any familiarity on the part of the author with 
the regulations laid down in the ‘Natyasastra’ His is a highly 
original and individual style 

The exact period at which he lived has not yet been deter- 
mined. some placing him before the Christian Era and others 
about the 1st century A D But other evidence apart, his 
language wbuld.setm to indicate that he must have lived at 
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least three or four centuries before Christ Numerous terms 
used by him go to show that he was not familiar VMth Pamnrj 
rules 

Nobody l.nows what Ancient fndias first play might have 
been, but no work of this type earlier than that of Vasa has JTt 
been found 

In Central Asia some pla>s have been discovered dating 
back to the Buddhist Period • None of them are complete how- 
ever, the palra-Ieaf manusqipts discovered being the merest 
fragments of plays written by hand They oate back to the old 
Kushan period One of the fragments of pla>s discovered lo 
Turfan is ‘Sariputra Prakarana* or ‘Saradvatiputra Prakarana’, a 
nine adt Buddhist play by Ashvaghosha. the court poet of the 
Kushan King Kamshka No one had known of the existence 
of this play before The play describes how the two young men 
Moudgalyana and Sariputra gained Buddha’s favour The 
rules of the ‘Natyasastra* arc scrupulously observed in this 
phy It IS an allegory, the hero of the play being a staunch 
and devout Brahmin as was Maudgalyana 

Buddha, his two disciples, Kaundilya and an ascetic speak 
both prose and \erse in Sansknt throughout the play Bidusaka 
speaks in Prakrit Introducing Vidusaka m this topic Asvagho- 
sha has been strictly m conformity with the rules of the ‘Nalya 
sastra* It is ob\ious therefore that the rules of ‘Natyasastra 
were formed before the time of Asvaghosha and the dramatists 
also trangressed these 

Extracts from two other plajs have also been found in 'Yud 
J an but so fragmentary arc these chat their very titles cannot 
be ascertained One of these appears to be an allegory on 
lines somewhat similar to Krishnamishra’s 'Probodha Chandm~ 
daya ’ The other play is wntlen around a courtesan but in this 
case too the title is not known 

Sanskrit plays have certain special features It is usual, for 
example, for pnyers to be offered to Siva or Vishnu before the 
play begins There is one instance that of the phy ‘Nagananda 
by Snharsln, where this preliminary prayer is offered to 
Buddha After the 3rd century A D a reference to a Buddhist 
play IS found in Abadanasatak (No 75) This introducer 
Bisddha Kakuclichandam Sobhabati and some monls Tbt 
‘Kaa — Guaar’ of Tibet also mentions this play In the Abadan 
referred to aUove it is stated that a Buddhist play was performed 
m the presence of the king and that at this performance ttic 
directors were in Buddhist costume 

• Koeniglich Preussischc Turfan Expeditionen Kleincrc 
Sansknt Texte Heft I Bruchstued^e buddhistischer Dramcii 
Herausgeben Von Heinrich Lueders Berlin, 1911 Das San- 
putra prakarana 191 1 * 
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Sixty*five years ago Fleet s«it Keilhorn a number o! Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s papers Along with these went copies 
of two inscnplions on stone In 1891 Keilhorn published an 
account of these two inscriptions in the ‘Indian Antiquary ’ 
TTiey were extracts from the two plays ‘Lalitabigraharaj’ and 
‘Harakeli ’ 

The hrst was a play written in honour of Bigraharajadeva 
the ruler of Sakambir The author of this play was the cele 
brated poet Somadeva Thirty seven lines from this play had 
been traced on stone in Nagri characters by Bhaskar. the son of 
Mahapati in the 12th century A D The language of the phy 
la Sanskrit with Prakrit introduced in some portions No 
period is mentioned in this inscription The lines from the* play 
'Harakeli are also engraved in characters of the same period and 
this loo was executed by Bhaskar We learn more about him 
from this inscription His father Mahapati was the son of 
Govinda This Govinda descended from the *Hun’ royal family 
Bhojaraja praises highly the virtues of his grandfather The 
following date is found on the inscription . 

Somiat I2J0 Margasudi 5 Adtl^adntc Sravana NakshaJrc 
Makorastlie Chandre Harashanayoqe Balaxakarane Ilarakelt 
Natakam samaptam Mangalam Mahamh Kirimyam Malta 
lajadhtraia Parantfsvara Srt-Vtgraharaia Devasya 

We learn from the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, 1921-22 (p 117) that m one of the ordinances 
of Kifig Kultunga provision was made for 'Many types of thea- 
tres’ A play was staged at a place called Tirubariur at which , 
the third Rajraj was present In the 9th year of the reign of 
the first ‘Rajraj’ there is a reference in one of his ordinances 
to the granting of a plot of land to an actor This actor’s nami. 
was Kumaran Sikantan (Kumar Snkantha) and he was awarded 
the land by the ‘Satlanur’ Samaj for lus distinguished perform- 
ance in a play called ‘Aryakutiu ’ 




CHAPTER XI 

THE DANCE THEATRE AT RAMGARH* 

By Amulya Ciuran Bidyabhusan 

of a village in Rampur called LaUlunanpar stands a h 
2600. feet in height known as Ramprh 

trom Calcutta one maj take a train as far m Pen^a Koa 
stauon which is about 72 miles from Hill 

wooded hills and mulcts to be crossed before Ramgarn , 

reached Just beyond the last rivulet on ''“P « “ 
called Paun Beyond this is a vast exi^nsc of for^^wne^^ 

My"\rf IdCSleS Jld'fpt ^^ireig?' SSes from 
’^“fhe'’re ts also a motor service from RrteS'devetopel 

;ttSaT:^ a rS^e 

i^S'ilJdlhr^LtTol^pSts^jnd^ 

Station on the Adra Gomoh line 

Ranchi and Hazaribagh pass close o Rarogath I ‘ ^ , 

of the stations on this route -S-f wtilly caUed ^mgai* alt^^^^^ 
about thirteen miles of J'L‘’Sh FrU here 

and the rums of the temples and fort of Ramgarn j 
the motor road takes a a*«P'"S or four hun- 

Mandu This portion of the road is to iMk down 

dred feet above the plains and it is quite alaming 0 imk o 
from here as the road is narrow and <‘™P “ gives 

Cars are driven very slowly “'“"5'''“ at leisure the 
passengersian evcellent °PP°|!!j;"[*^ tLai JSrroLdmgs present 
lovely picture that the magnificent j- about 

TTiere is a smaU man made <»ve ^ is I ft 

three quartets the way i-P the mountain 

•Translated from the o"P"“* 

Nmnyns' . Falgnn. 1331 B S by Pratap Bonnerjee 

’ According to some ‘Sargoja* or ‘Sirguja, ^ 
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5 inches by I ft 4 inches and it b 3 ft 10 inches lonjt inside 
Akhough the floor his flUed up S 0 TOcv.hat u seems possible that 
a man might crai\l into this case and squat inside Further up 
the hill IS a small Sis-a temple with an image of Sii-a Not far 
from this temple is a neat plot of land surrounded b> walls 
situated about a thousand feet above the dense forest below 
There are steps rising fifty feet leading to this spot ^Vhen one 
has climbed fon*cight steps the decrepit ilcleton of a temple 
can be seen In the ruins of this btokenKJoivn struciurc are 
two images of Durga. one with twenty hands and the other 
wuh eight hands as also an tnugc of Hanuman and one of 
Sii'a with eight hands The summit of the hill is about 100 ft 
aboie this A further climb brings one to a high valley Beyond 
this wlley is another ruined old temple, completely coljapsni 
except for one of the inner walls Here there arc images of 
Lakshmana, JanaVi and ianaVa Situated m the sallcy flanl^ing 
the summit are a waterfall and pool Legend has t( that Siii 
once baihtti here along with Rama and LaLshmana A fait is 
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After passing through Hatiphora tunnel one comes in sight 
of the entrances to two caves. These caves are named Yogt&ara 
and Silabengara. Legend has it that the latter was once in- 
habited by Sjta. The river Rayur flows behind the hill and the 
stream in this section is known as Mandakini. 

The Silabengara cave is 6 ft. high inside or even less in 
some places. “At the far end of the cave a high platform runs 
round the walls. Under this is a drain running towards the 
wall. Some holes have been carefully cut in the platform.” The 
entrance to the cave is 17 ft. wide and the cave is 44 ft. long 
all told. At the centre ills about 12 ft. 10 in. wide and about 
6 ft. high. The walls all around have been cut and treated and 
high stone seals are set around the walls. On three sides there 
are two tiers of seats, the inner set being two inches higher than 
the outer one. The side with the double bench facing the 
entrance is 8 ft. 6 in. wide. The scats behind the entrance are 
set rather low’er than the rest. There arc small stone seats by 
the walls. 

A few broken images are to be seen on these stone seats 
it is true, but these images have no connection with the cave 
whatever. Outside and leading to the entrance to the cave 
there are semi-circular shaped tiers of stone seats. Begler con- 
siders tliat these were meant to serve as stairs. BIcch disagrees, 
howxver. saying that had they been intended for use as stairs 
they would surely have been located more appropriately for 
convenient access. There is no means of entering the cave from 
the south, so why should stairs be placed at this spot too. he 
enquires. He points out in particular that there seems no* point 
in taking the trouble to cut stairs from the north end to the west 
* end. Ball suggests that these may Juve been constructed to serve 
as outlets for the bathwater of the cave dwellers. They cannot 
be considered suitable means of drainage, however, for water 
would tend to accumulate here rather than flow down. 

After careful observation Bloch stated that they had not 
been constructed to serve either as stairs or drains. However, 
as they had been laboriously prepared, they must have been 
intended for some special purpose. He concluded that they 
must have been constructed as seats for those watching a stage 
play or other form of entertainment performed wntlun the cave. 

The benches have been worn away m ports by rainwater.- 
Both Bloch and Bail have prepared plans of this spot. The 
former's pT^n is reproduced elsewhere. Tliis plan may not give 
one an exact idea of the layout but another illustration prepared 
by him makes things a little more clear. This illustration too is 
reproduced elsewhere. (See Plates) 

The line at \he bottom of the first illustration does not mark 
the spot where the premises end as there is more land bejond 
this sloping downwards. Bloch states that there is ample room 
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here to erect a stage for this sinaJJ, egg shaped theatre cut in 
stone and that the stone seats could easily accomodate an 
audience of fifty or sixty people 

Bloch has photographed these premises The stairs have 
come out quite clearly in his photograph They are to be seen 
on the left side onlj, there being no stairs on the right The 
interior of the cave is oblong shaped 46 ft long and 24 ft wide 
On three sides there are wide stone seats These are about 2 ft 
high and 7 ft wide and assume a terraced appearance as the 
front row of seats are 2 inches Iow£r than the rear row The 
Hoot IS slightly lower at the entrance than where the seats have 
been set up 

There has been much controversy as to whether or not 
Bloch was correct in stating that this place was used as a theatre 
Two large holes have been dug in the corners of the floor near 
the entrance Bloch states that these were used for the inser* 
tion of wooden poles He believes that after the audience had 
come m a curtain would be set up on these poles to keep out 
the chilly air of winter nights The audience would then settle 
down in the seats and dances and so forth would be performed 
m front of the curtain veiling the entrance From Bloch’s des- 
criptions we can readdy visualise this egg shaped theatre with 
rising semi*ctrcular tiers of seats 

Burgess has raised strong objections to the thesis that this 
cave was used as a theatre He states that there simply is no 
room to stage a play in these premises He demands more con 
vincipg proof before he can be persuaded that this place was 
in fact, used as a theatre 

Asit Kumar Haidar paid a visit to Ramgarh His opinion, 
in this matter is given below 

“In the opinion of Dr Bloch and certain other archaeologists 
this constitutes the only known example of an ancient Indian 
theatre fashioned somewhat on the lines of the theatres of 
ancient Greece There are four large holes in the ground out- 
side the cave They have drawn the conclusion that these were 
used for inserting poles to support a curtain, and they consider 
that the semi circular flights of stairs leading up to the cave 
were used to seat the audience These stairs being outside, how- 
ever. people sitting on tbese would not be able to see actors 
performing witlun the cave There seems no valid reason to 
place a theatre behind the audience with a curtain m front 
Nor IS there enough room outside for performing dances or 
staging other forms of entertainment as there is a sheer clif! 
beyond It is possible that sonm sort of wooden stage might 
have been set up outside on which plays could be staged but 
there is no evidence that any such stage existed ” 

He expressed as hts own opinion that this cave was used 
as a resideive and also as a centre for a small scale organisation 
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devoled to the cultivation of music, dancing and singing (Sarat 
Chandra Ghoshal states that there is no convincing evidence that 
this cave was ever used as a theatre 

In view of this controversy it would be interesting to try to 
determine whether or not this cave could possibly have been 
used as a theatre 

Burgess' objection to this thesis is given below 

Had this been so. we should naturally expect that such 
would be found not only in this solitary instance in remote 
Sarguja, but that othtr and better examples would certainlv 
occur among the hundreds of rock excavations still fairly 
complete m western India Yet no trace of such has been 
^ found elsewhere 

It IS true that nowhere else in India has any cave been 
discovered which can be proved to have been used as a theatre 
But should suitable evidence be available in the case of the 
Sitabengara cave, there could be nothing in principle to stand 
in the way of acknowledging that this was, in fact, used as a 
theatre Burgess himself has slated that in ancient India caves 
were probably used at times for entertainment of various forms 
He has even cited some examples That there were facilities 
for staging dances in the very temple itself m a Buddhist cave 
in Aurangabad is made abundantly clear by the illustration 
published in the report of the Arch Surv Western India, 
Volume III, pi liv. Fig V 

In Nasik too there are two caves which were used as pre- 
mises for dancing and singing Looking at them eveij today 
one is able to sense the atmosphere of dance and song Tlie 
arrangements within the Uparfcot cave m Junagadh will also 
convince those who visit it thit it was used for similar purposes 
There were also facilities for dancing and singing perform 
ances in the caves of Kuda and Mahad Not merely that, but the 
arrangement of the seats at the side would suggest that these 
caves were also used for staging plays There are pictures of 
these caves in ‘ Cave Temples ’ by Ferguson and Burgess (Pis 
IV, V. I, XIX, XXVI etc ) and Arch Surv Western India 
(Vol IV. pis VII to X) 

It is not to be imagined that caves were used only as places 
where ascetics would contemplate deeply There are many 
passages in ancient literature that go to show that caves were 
also used for amusements singing and dancing Professor 
Luder has picked out a number of such references to caves 
The celebrated poet Kalidasa, when describing the Hima 
layas in his work Kumarasarobhaba’ (1 — 10) speaks of ‘Dan* 
gnhas’ Hunters would use these cave dwellings for musical 
soirees 

Danecharanom banilasahhartam dangrbotsiingmi^ / 

» shakiabhasah 
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^Fiabantf \atrou^ha(i/iayo raianyamatailapmah 

suratapradipah 

Three ‘Slokas’ later (I — 14) the poet says — ‘ Youths and 
girls would frolic m these mountain caves When, m the course 
of the romping the girls’ clothes were taken off, they would feel 
ashamed A cloud would then suddenly stretch itself across the 
entrance to the cave, serving thereby as a curtain ” 

Yatranwikakshepaxilaiiitanam \adrchchhaya 

• kfmpuriishangananatn 
Darigrhotsanga\ilamvivm\astiraskarin\o 

jalada bhavanu 

These descriptions of Kalidasa contain many embellishments 
of imagery no doubt but are based on facts For example, the 
poet would never have described such frolics in caves if these 
places were not used for such purposes 

Then again in ‘Meghdut’ (1 — 26) he refers to sport and frolics 
in a cave near Bidisha The words addressed to the cloud 
are 

“When you desire to rest, slay awhile on Ramagiri near 
Bidisha The countless ‘Kadamba’ flowers blossoming here will 
make you think that with your arrival the hairs of the mighty 
mountain have stretched out and stood on end The caves of 
that mountain send out the seductive perfumes of courtesans and 
thus bear witness to the youthful ardour of the citizens ” 

N^tchatrakliyam ginntadhnasestaira visramaheio 
Statsainparkat pulakitamna praudhapushpaih kadambaik 
Yah panyastrirauparimalodganbhirnagarana 
Muddamam prathayad sdu\esmabhiryanbamm 
The word "Silabesma” used bv the poet has been con 
firmed to mean ‘cave’ by Mallinatb We gam no information 
from the writings of Kalidasi regarding the arrangements and 
fillings of such caves From the 14th ‘Sloka’ of the first part of 
“Kumarasambhaha” however, we learn that entrances to caves 
would be covered with a curtain According to Kahdasa, courte 
sans inhabited these caves There is also evidence that plays 
would be performed in these caves, in which courtesans would 
take part 

An ancient stone inscription at Muttra gives list of a 
courtesan’s gifts The courtesan in question was named Nada 
Nada describes herself — Un this inscription) as the daughter of 
the ‘Lensobhika’ Danda The word ‘Lensobhika’ means an 
actress who performs, m a cave In Patanjah’s Commentary, in 
the section where he discusses ‘those who ad’ he mentions the 
word ‘Shobhika’ (Panim— 3 — 1 — 26 — Commentary No 15) It is 
apparent, th^efore, that caves were not used exclusively by 
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ascetics and seers, but also by courtesans and actresses and their 

'°’'“ln IS clear therefore, that phys eould be staged in caves 

and tt was because they were ,heamrshouId 

Bharata writes in Ins ‘Natyasastra (2/69) that theatres snou 

be shaped like ca\es 

Karslmayasam praliiUaram diarauddham 
Karyah smlapuhalaro DMhhtunmaycimmdapah 
This IS repeated in thS •DasaUmar Charita' (Bombay Ed P 
108, 14 — Peterson Ed P 10, 23) 

Now the quesbon arises as to how 
were used in ancient times and were *'"™" “ , 

Natyasastra states (2-86) that a stage * 'XVit 

size The theatre premises should be mrasuied out 
should be 64 cubits in Icngh and 32 in width 

ChaluhstiashuUran kuryaddtrpimlycm lu 
D\amtmatam cha vislmam mctrlyanam yo bhaveHili 
Half the theatre was to be used for auditorium and Jhe 
stage was to be set up in the other be s« 

there was to be a Ranga Sirsba ihe norUon 

wooden plaKorms of four cubits each This wa 
where prayers to the gods were offwd Th“® ® P nrobably 

this type in the Raf^sarh Dance TheaUewbchw^^proD^^ 
"S''£ere®trdo5rs^Scu^^^ dressing-rooms 

"'•’'^’'ne W^tilations in the •Natyasastra’ lays down thm 
there should be one or two doors connecUng the dressing 

with the Ranga-Sirsha -oeeiWc to set up 

In the Ramgarh cave it would have been posable to set 

a stage alongside the auditorium The nMhe Nalya* 

seem to conform to the two undernoted regulations of the Naiya 

sastra’s second advice . 

♦ • • 

Stambhanam yahyalasvhapi sopamkni P‘'liakam 79 
IsMakadarubMi karyam preksbakamm mtescmrm 

As tfus design has been foUowed in It 

seems probable that it was ptepar^ as .[,„scnption 

IS customary for theatre premises to have a P . walls 

known as a ‘"yakshalipi’ ’ITiere is an ^•'senp .yaV^shalipi’ 
of the Sttabengara case and if it can be accepted as 
the case would seem to be complete . 

The inscription has been cut just Each 

north side of the entrance of on y 2 

hne IS 3 ft 8 in in length, each character Occupying^ aw 
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inches The 1 ist portion of both these lines has been obscured 
by cement 

Bloch’s rendering of this inscnption is as under — 

1 Adipayanti hrdayam sab/m a gam ka\ayo 

erafayani 

2 Didey \asaintl\a Imaiamibhute kiidasphatam 

ebam alam ga (fii) 

He translates the sloVa as ^ 

“Poets venerable by nature* kindle the heart \vho 
“At the swing festival of the vernal full moon when frolics 
and music abound, people thus (?) tie (around their nicks 
garlands) thick with jasmine flowers » 

Bloch has also set down his rendering of a similar inscription 
in the Yogiman cave His accepted reading is (I) Sutanuka 
Nama (2) Devadasikyt (3) Sutanuka Nama E^vodisikyi (4) Tam 
Kamayitha Bala na seyey (5) Devndincy nama Lupadakhey 
Bloch’s renderings of these arc. (1) Sutanuka by name, (2) a 
Dcvadasi. (3) Sutanuka by name, a Dcvadasi (4) The excellent 
among young men Io\ed her Dcvadtnna by name, skilled 
in sculpture 

A M Boyer, houc\cr, interprets these inscriptions diffe- 
icntly, and his version is given below 

1 Adipayanu hrdayam sa (dha)iQ goraka (m) \ayo 
eft ta\ani dale basant uya 

th sa\anHbhute kudos tatam eba alam ga (ta) 

2 Suffintika nama Diiadisik-yi 
tarn kamayitha ia lit na seye 
De\adine nama Liipa dakhe 

(Ji iirnal Asiutique Xieme Scr. tom HI pp 478) 

Hara Prasad Sastri disagrees with both the above rendennes 
Though he does not spccify'bis reading of the original, his Iran 
shtion makes it abundantly clear that this must have differed 
widely from those of the other tivo 

He translates the first inscription as follov-s 
I salute the beautifully formed one who shows us the gods 
1 salute the beautiful form that leads us to the gods He is much 
iTi ii\ VtrttjTTft-i \ ■s-’Arate Vwe SY>tTi tnre *ivi -stf rrig h:n, 
beautiful form ” * _ 



